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The Old Cork Pine 


Straight as an arrow, clean of heart, 
Rugged and stout and strong, 

Of earth and heaven above a part, 
With a soaring soul of song 

That sings however the storm may scar, 
However the wind may whine— 

Oh, that is the kind of a tree you are, 
The pine, the old cork pine! 


Straight as the pine, with a heart as clean, 
Rugged and strong and stout, 

The lowly earth and the sky between, 
With a soul of song to shout 

Above the storm like the swaying tree, 
The king of a royal line— 

Oh, that is the kind of man to be, 
Like the pine, the old cork pine! 








MAN. Wm. Winegar, President Vilas County Lumber Co., Winegar, Wis., 
| and a Typical Cork Pine in That Company’s Forests 
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Winning New Trade 


is one of the problems every dealer must 
solve—as well as holding old trade. Both are 
being accomplished, on merit alone, by deal- 
ers who handle 


Weed Wedége 


Dowel Doors 


( Evans’ Patent ) 




















They are made from thoroughly seasoned lumber— __ the only doors on the market having the Weed Wedge 
the best California White Pine, which possesses a soft- Dowel (Evans’ Patent). This little dowel renders 
ness of fibre and brightness of color that appeals to separation at the joints impossible. Many lumber deal- 
critical home builders. ers say these doors sell themselves. They’ll do the 

But they are more than just beautiful doors—they are same for you and win a lot of new customers too. 


Sold by the leading jobbers in the United States and Canada. If your jobber does not 
handle them write direct for full information, list of jobbers and sample Wedge Dowel. 


Weed Lumber Company 


PLANT AND GENERAL SALES OFFICE 


| Weed, California 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE, JOHN C. HARING, General Sales Manager. 
oT 3° Traveling Representative: 
Cue Relies. R. A. TOOMBS, P. O. Box 6, Fort Worth, Tex. 


Awarded a Gold Medal at Panama-Pacific International Exposition. 
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{SERVICE INTEGRITY | 
© QUALITY DEPENDABILITY | 
EI Are the Foundation of the Edifice of Business Success which this Institution El 
a, has built. The Satisfaction of Profitable Trade binds our Customers to us. ne 


From all Lumber Merchants who appreciate a Product in which these 
Qualities are Inherent, we respectfully Solicit Correspondence. 
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WEYERHAEUSER LUMBER COMPANY 


THE MILLS OF SERVICE 
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Information Lacking on Fire Depart- 
ment Cost 


In fire insurance statistics two methods of measuring 
the amount of fire loss are.commonly employed. 

One is the fire loss ratio, the percentage of the total 
amount of loss of property in the fire to the total value 
of the property represented by the building and con- 
tents in which the fire occurred. 

The other is the per capita loss, which, of course, 
can be more equitably applied to. the entire city as a 
unit rather than to individual fires. 

The latter is considered the better criterion of the 

two for a reason that is easily understood. There may 
be two factory districts that are identical in the num- 
ber of people employed in manufacturing activities 
and in the volume and character of the manufactured 
product. There may be fire losses in the two districts 
that we identical in aggregate amount, yet if in one 
district the factory building averages twice as large as 
m the other the fire loss stated in terms of loss ratio 
Will be only half as great. 
_ The ime principle applies to an even greater extent 
i dwelling properties. Two residence districts may 
contain the same population and yet in one the people 
May be largely housed in single family dwellings and 
‘ther very largely domiciled in apartment build- 
> where each building contains anywhere from six 
to forty families or more. In these two residence dis- 
triets an equal volume of fires may occur, occasioning 
an equal per capita loss, but the loss ratio will show 
Mt much smaller in the apartment dwelling district 
or the simple reason that the percentage of loss is 
Computed upon the value of the entire apartment build- 
ee and not merely upon that part of it that is equiva- 
ent to the single dwelling house and to which part, 
Perhaps, the fire may have been entirely confined. 


in the 
ings \] 


The per capita loss in various cities, however, is 
not in itself a true criterion of their relative standing 
in the matter of fire protection. The city with the 
smaller per capita loss may, and probably does, have a 
more efficient fire department, and one that costs more 
money per capita to maintain. Any serious study of 
fire losses should take this fact into account. 

The statistical report issued under the auspices of 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters does not give 
this information, altho it might easily be added and 
would prove a very valuable addition to the statistics. 
The total cost of the operation of the fire department 
in any given city for a given year is very accurately 
known at the end of the year. The AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN recommends, therefore, to the Committee 
on Statistics and Origin of Fires of that national un- 
derwriters’ body the addition of this information to 
its report in the future. 

As to the eighty-six cities shown in that report, 
which were embodied in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S 
recent compilation showing a comparison of results in 
wooden buildings and in brick and stone buildings, the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has, itself, sent out a request 
to the fire chiefs for this information and as soon as it 
is received and compiled will have something interest- 
ing to say regarding it. 

The compilation already published shows what ap- 
pears to be no consistent progressive increase in either 
the loss ratio or in the per capita loss figures with a 
progressive increase in the proportion of wood con- 
struction. It remains to be seen whether there is any 
progressive increase in the cost of fire department 
operation; in other words, do the inhabitants of the 
average city in which the proportion of wooden con- 
struction is over 90 percent pay a greater cost per 
capita for fire department protection than do those 
where the proportion of wooden construction is around 
10 percent? Is the excellent showing made in behalf 
of the wooden building in the tabulation already pre- 
pared due to larger expenditures for fire protection in 
the maintenance of the city fire department? 

The importance of this information in the final 
analysis of the subject will be recognized. 





New Quality Standard for Southern 
Pine Timbers Is Offered 


An important revision of the Southern Pine grading 
rules is announced in a telegram appearing on page 28 
of this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. The change 
that has been made in the rule for the grading of 
select structural material is particularly important. 
The addition of a requirement of 85 percent of heart 
makes the rule a standard for durability as well as for 
strength. This change is particularly gratifying to 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, inasmuch as it has frankly 
criticized the failure of the previous rule to make any 
specific provision for durability, this rendering it nec- 
essary for architects and engineers who desire to secure 
this quality to add a special provision for percentage of 
heart in their specifications. 

For some years the American Railway Engineering 
Association and other railway engineering bodies have 
had a double standard in their specifications, the two 
standards varying from each other chiefly in the fact 
that one required a certain percentage of heart while 
the other did not. The standard heart specification was 
for use in exposed situations, as in the building of 
bridges; while it was generally recognized that the per- 
centage of heart was unimportant in situations where 
the material was not exposed to the weather or to 
other causes of decay. While the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation has provided but the one standard for the more 
rigid requirement in its select structural grade, the 
wording of the rule itself suggests the possibility of 
requiring either smaller or greater percentages of heart. 
The user of southern pine timbers desiring. the element 
of strength, but not needing that of extreme durability, 
has the privilege of modifying the heart specifications 
and of securing a proportionate concession in the price 
of the material. 

The other changes in the rules relate to the allowable 
crook permissible in certain items of yard stock, and 
have been made as a concession to the expressed desires 
of representatives of the retail trade. In that quarter 
they will undoubtedly be welcomed and appreciated. 
This matter of crook is largely a matter of care in 
seasoning, and that a reasonable limitation should be 
placed upon this defect is only proper. 

In these changes of the rules the influence of the 
buyer of lumber is plainly discernible. In the past, 


altho perhaps in not the more recent past, the attitude. 


of the manufacturer has often been to make the grade 


to suit his own conveniences, leaving to the purchaser 
only the option of buying the stock as graded or of 
refraining trom purchasing it. The attention that has 
been turned to the various problems connected with 
the promotion of the uses of lumber has brought about 
more progressive sentiment in this respect and a gen- 
eral tendency to harmonize the requirements of manu- 
facture with the requirements of use. 

The new changes in the rule of course still have to 
stand the test of practical application, and experience 
may show the need of further modifications. The gen- 
eral verdict of the hour, however, that these changes 
are desirable and highly commendable will undoubtedly 
in the main stand unchallenged. , 





IN THE sale of Government timber to the Philippine 
sawmills measurement was formerly taken in terms of 
sawn lumber with 15 percent added for loss in manufac- 
ture. Under a law that became effective July 29, 1915, 
the logs are measured in the round before sawing, the 
purpose of the law being not to collect more for the 
timber but to make it worth while for the sawmill man 
to utilize the material more closely in manufacture. 
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The Holidays a Season for Serious 
Reflection 


When this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
reaches a majority of its readers they will be engaged 
in the festivities and celebrations incident to the 
Christmas holiday season. Their thoughts, in large 
measure, for the time being will have been taken away 
from sordid business cares and problems and cen- 
tered on the happiness and good cheer that the occasion 
brings. 

To its readers in all sections of the country the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN extends greetings of the sea- 
son and to each and everyone the hearty wish for 
a very Merry Christmas and a succeeding happy New 
Year. 

That this marks the Christmastide of a year unique 
in many ways is but a trite statement. That it is 
marked by a general prosperity never before sur- 
passed is cause for congratulation and for genuine 
rejoicing. 

At the same time it should be a season of reflection 
and careful planning for the future. 

Prosperity is at best a fleeting thing and the wise 
man is he who takes advantage of such opportunity 
to provide for the less prosperous times that may 
come, sooner or later. Many there are, unfortunately, 
who close their eyes to the fact that the future is 
uncertain and who live only day by day, giving no 
heed to the morrow. 

This has been a year of unprecedented prosperity 
in nearly every line, with labor fully employed at 
good wages, and with commerce and industry driving 
at full headway under the pressure of an enormous 
demand. This Christmas season is being made notable 
by the distribution of millions of dollars to employees 
in bonuses, premiums and wage increases. Much’ of 
this, no doubt, will be expended in making Christmas 
a happy time in the home, much may be foolishly 
expended in riotous celebrations, but it is to be hoped 
that a large proportion may go into the savings ac- 
counts that later may be used in taking care of rainy 
day expenditures, in building homes, or in otherwise 
adding to the comfort and permanent prosperity of 
the people. 

And while we celebrate let us not forget the horrible 
holocaust of war in Europe and the poverty and deso- 
lation that will be the portion of millions of stricken 
families on this Christmas day. 

As the holiday season passes and thoughts begin to 
stray back to the more serious things of business the 
question must arise, what of the future? 

This is a time when every business man should 
constitute himself a committee of one to aid by his 
counsel and codperation in helping the national law- 
makers wisely to solve the problems that confront 
the United States and provide for the future welfare 
of the country. 

Lumbermen and men in other industries are plan- 
ning for a great export trade after the war. In com- 
peting for this trade the American business man is 
at a serious disadvantage as compared with those of 
other countries who not only are unhampered by gov- 
ernmental restrictions but are aided and encouraged 
by their Governments in developing export trade. Co- 
operative buying, as well as codperative selling, under 
Government supervision, will be the universal method 
in Europe after war. If American business is to 
compete successfully it, too, must have proper encour- 
agement. The present Congress can go far in this di- 
rection by passing what is known as the Webb bill, 
authorizing codperative agreements for conducting ex- 
port trade. The lumber industry is especially inter- 
ested in the passage of this bill and every lumberman 
should use his influence in this direction. 

But the passage of this legislation will not clear 
the way entirely for the development of an export 
trade. For this transportation facilities must be pro- 
vided. Just now there is tremendous activity in the 
shipyards of the United States and the ship building 
facilities of the country are being utilized to their 
capacity. Unfortunately, however, only a small per- 
centage of the ships under construction are being 
built for American shippers, who, notwithstanding 
this great activity in American shipyards, must con- 
tinue to depend upon vessels of other nations to carry 
their goods, unless the United States lawmakers are 
aroused to the seriousness of the situation and con- 
strained to adopt measures that will again put the 
American flag on the seas and permit American vessels 
to operate on an equal basis with those of other 
nations. 

Without adequate transportation facilities there can 
be no development of export trade, and codperative 
agreements and codperative selling agencies can ac- 
complish nothing. 

The best thought of the lumber industry and of 
the country generally should be concentrated on this 
problem and every possible influence be brought to bear 
on Congress to secure relief that it alone ean pro- 
vide. 

The very best Christmas present the administra- 


tion and Congress could give the country would be a 
law removing the fetters from the shipping industry 
and aiding in establishing a merchant marine and pro- 
viding the means for building up a great export 
trade after the war. 

Anything less than this will be ineffective and will 
place American industry at a serious disadvantage with 
that of the rest of the world. 





More Light Is — on Lumber 
Reclassification 


The oral arguments at Washington in the lumber re- 
classification case, as reported on pages 40 and 41 of this 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, developed a number 
of interesting points, but the chief interest of this re- 
view undoubtedly centers around the tentative conclusions 
of Examiner Fred Esch. The consistent claim of the 
lumbermen and their representatives in this case has 
been that the ordinary product of the sawmill and its 
allied planing mill in general should take the same rate 
as rough lumber. Briefs for large bodies of the ecar- 
riers have in effect conceded this principle as to the 
relation between rough lumber and dressed lumber, as 
was editorially stated in last week’s issue of the AMER- 
IcAN LUMBERMAN. Examiner Esch goes much further 
than this in his statement, amplifying the definition of 
‘“dressed lumber’? to inelude a large variety of products, 
beginning with a specific mention of such common items 
of millwork as base boards, casing, ceiling, flooring, 
molding, siding ete., also including in the same general 
classification lath, shingles and paving blocks. Further 
on he submits an extended schedule of items that should 
be included in the uniform lumber list. This schedule 
is very complete and contains the further provision that 
other articles which in some instances are included in 
a lumber list and which are in effect nothing more than 
rough or dressed lumber should be included altho desig- 
nated by trade names not shown in his schedute. 

Another interesting suggestion of these tentative con- 
clusions is that of varying rates for different loading 
minimums. This had been tentatively suggested with 
a reference to a double minimum in the brief filed on 
behalf of the Southern Hardwood Traffie Association, 
but was much more completely elaborated with numerous 
examples of its application by A. F. Peterson, president 
and manager of the West Coast Lumber Company, Aber- 
deen, Wash., in a careful study of the subject that was 
published by the AMERICAN j;LUMBERMAN on August 21, 
1915. Mr. Esch’s recommendations follow Mr. Peter- 
son in general principle altho not in detail. 

Mr. Esch’s figures showed in substance that if 50,000 
pounds of lumber is loaded in a 35,000-pound freight 
ear at a rate of 10 cents a rate of 16.2 cents woyld be 
required for a carload of 20,000 pounds in the same car 
in order to produce the same gross ton mile revenue for 
the railroads, and proportionately for other ladings. The 
report states that Mr. Wimbish, on behalf of the Southern 
lumberman, while declaring Mr. Esch’s work admirable 
in most respects, objected strenuously to the suggested 
percentage scale of minima. It does not appear, how- 
ever, from the text that Mr. Esch seriously proposed 
these differentials for actual rate application. He was 
merely stating as a mathematical proposition what these 
rate differentials must be in order to produce the same 
gross ton mile of revenue for the movement of the 
ear and its contents. In the actual construction of the 
rate other considerations necessarily also apply. It is 
of course extremely desirable, especially in such times 
of ear shortage as the present, to promote heavier car 
lading, but while some factors of cost of movement per 
ton mile would be lower for the heavily loaded car 
some other factors would undoubtedly be greater, such 
as those involved in possible failure of the rolling stock 
in transit, effect upon track ete. 

Undoubtedly the application of this general principle 
with reasonable modifications to suit special cases would 
greatly simplify the whole reclassification subject. It 
would make the chief test of any lumber product not the 
elaboration of manufacture which had been put upon it 
but the weight of it that could be loaded in a standard 
freight car. With a seale of varying rates for varying 
minima this test would also be an individual test for 
each car loaded, and the rate would automatically adjust 
itself to each individual ecarload. 

While the need of a Jower schedule of rates for low 
grade products such as may be secured from a closer 
utilization of the waste of sawmills and forests has re- 
ceived some incidental consideration in some of the testi- 
money submitted in this hearing, it finds little reflection 
in the oral arguments. The suggestion was made on he- 
half of the tie interests that a lower rate be allowed ties 
of inferior woods which required preservative treatment 
before use, but this suggestion was vigorously opposed 
by counsel for the southeastern lines. While more impor- 
tant issues than this are the principal ones at stake at the 
present hearing, this issue is important in any constructive 
program for the more efficient utilization of our forest 
resources. It is perhaps best that it should bide its time 
for separate consideration, being a complex and difficult 
problem. 


so 


Privilege Taxes on Turpentine Cuping 
Held Unconstitutional 


In last week’s issue of the AMERICAN Lump) 


MAN 

correspondent at Jackson, Miss., announced brieil~ ay ‘on 
portant new court decision holding that the »  ‘vilege 
taxes imposed under the laws of that State upon | \o cup. 
ping of turpentine and the ownership of tim! were 
unconstitutional. Believing that this decision mio\,; have 
an important bearing upon the situation in othe: States 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has secured a copy of the 
later one of the two decisions, that in the tu, entine 
case. The decision had not yet been printed, ut the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN succeeded in securing an 5 lvance 


proof from the printer. 

The case is that of Duncan Thompson, Auditor, ot al, 
versus A. J. McLeod, and the decision is by Justice y 
Morgan Stevens of the supreme court of Mississippi, and 
affirms the decree of the chancery court of Hinds County 
holding the law unconstitutional. > 

The act in question is Chapter 110 of the laws of 1919 
and reads in part as follows: 

‘‘Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of 
Mississippi, That, there is hereby levied on the gross 
annual cutting or extraction the following annual privi- 
lege tax or occupation fee for the year 1912, and for each 
subsequent year, upon each person, association or persons 
or business firms and corporations, pursuing the business 
of extracting turpentine from standing trees. That for 
carrying on the business of extracting turpentine from 
standing trees the license shall be one-fourth (4) of one 
cent each year for each cup or box.’’ 

The act further requires sworn statements under pen- 
alty, and authorizes restraint of property in order to col- 
lect the tax. 

In its opinion the Mississippi supreme court says: 

‘*We are not called upon to place any limitation upon 
the right of the State to exact licenses or impose privilege 
taxes that are really such and to require the taxes as a 
condition precedent to the right to do business within the 
confines of our commonwealth. We do not question the 
right of the State also to measure a privilege tax by the 
volume or amount of business done. The act here assailed 
does not even attempt to require a license or permit to be 
issued by any officer or department of the Government as 
a condition precedent to the right of a citizen to extract 
crude turpentine from pine trees. No document of any 
kind is to be issued in advance. The tax démanded by 
the act is to be paid at the end of the year and after the 
resin has been extracted, after the socalled privilege has 
been exercised.’? 

The Court then proceeds to call attention to the fact 
that while the extracting of turpentine is referred to in 
the act as a ‘‘business’’ yet the tax imposed is upon 
the action of an owner of timber in tapping his own trees 
for turpentine and not his act in marketing or dealing 
in the commercial product so secured. Upon this subject 
the Court remarks: 

‘«This act strikes down the inherent right of the prop- 
erty owner to lay hand upon his own property. Every 
owner of a pine tree enjoys the same natural right to 
extract gum from the tree as the owner of a vineyard 
has to pluck his own grapes. It would be the same thing 
to require a privilege tax as a precedent right of the 
owner to pull the ripe pecans from his pecan orchard or 
to enjoy a drink of pure water from the cool spring of 
the old homestead. As stated, the levy is not imposed 
for the right to sell crude turpentine. If this were done, 
then anyone engaged in the regular business of buying 
and selling crude gum might be liable. The writer is not 
disposed to commit this court to any unnecessary process 
of reasoning in this opinion, but having been born and 
reared among the tall, longleaf pines of south Mississippi 
is familiar therefore with the turpentine business and 
feels safe in asserting that there is no well defined busi- 
ness of buying or selling the crude turpentine. ’’ 

A little further on reference is made to the companion 
case referred to at the beginning of this review, the case 
involving a privilege tax on the ownership of timber, and 
the decision of Chief Justice Smith in this case is quoted 
to the effect that ‘‘A tax on an essential attribute of a 
thing is a tax on the thing’s self. No tax can be im- 
posed on the right of ownership which is not also a tax 
on property.’?’ 

Further on the Court says: 

‘<The legislature is here attempting to denominate 
private use of property as a public use. Appellee, 
taking crude gum from his own trees, is not directly en- 
gaged in any kind of mercantile business. ***He is upon 
his own private property pursuing a natural right. ‘A 
legislature can not make a private purpose a public pur- 
pose or draw to itself or create the power to authorize a 
tax or a debt for such purpose by its mere fiat.’ Dobbs 
v. Township, 54 L. R. A. 242. 

“<The Court concludes, therefore, that the tax in ues: 


tion is a property tax and not a business tax, «nd it 
therefore violates the constitution in being double taxa 
tion and a tax upon property which is not proraicid on 
the value of the property.’’ c 
It will be seen that this decision is an importa: ! one 


and one which, while it does not entirely set a new }rece 
dént, at least establishes the principles of the law ‘more 
firmly. 





THE CEDAR fence post now has an active com) «titer 
in the creosoted yellow pine post. These are now emg 
manufactured from small trees that, are broken — log 
skidding operations, and are creosoted at the mi: and 
varried in stock for sale along with other sawmill ‘tems. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


LITERATURE ON DRY KILN PRACTICE 


sur magazine I see an ad for books on lumber, but not 


ancl y what I want. Am working in the lumber yard of a 
furniture company. I am in charge of the dry kiln and 
grading of wood received and would appreciate very much 
if you could let me know where I can obtain something on 


dry kiln work.—Inquiry No, 55. 

[Nie above inquiry comes from California. The For- 
est Service has issued a number of bulletins upon the 
subject of kin drying as a result of research at the 
Forest Produets Laboratory, and this investigation has 
developed some very valuable information that no dry 
kiln man should be unacquainted with. If our inquirer 
will write direct to the laboratory at Madison, Wis., he 
will receive full information as to the existing literature 
upon this subject. For most such bulletins a nominal 
charge of 5 or 10 cents is now made.—EpiTor. | 








STOCKKEEPING SYSTEMS AT RETAIL YARDS 

We are thinking of keeping a stock sheet, but do not know 
where to get what we want, and thought perhaps you might 
suggest some form that would be best for a retail lumber 
yard, Inquiry No, 57. 

fA number of large size stock sheets of many columns 
and with spaces for recording sales, purchases ete. of the 
different principal items have been examined in the past, 
but all such arrangements are more or less unsatisfactory 
in that they do not provide for the variety of items car- 
ried in the average stock and are not sufficiently flexible. 
Changing conditions require the addition of some other 
important items for which there is no room upon the 
sheet. 

The only satisfactory method is the keeping of a stock 
ledger with a separate page or sheet for each item of 
stock, and this book is, of course, most satisfactory in 
loose leaf form. The system used is much like that used 
in keeping track of stores in the stores department of 
any modern factory. The form usually employed em- 
braces four columns, one for the date, one for quan- 
tity received, one for quantity delivered, one for the 
number of the order or ticket, and a final column for the 
balance on hand. Usually there are two sets of these 
columns side by side upon each sheet so that the entries 
on the first set of columns may be continued over into 
the righthand half of the sheet, which is then filled 
before a new sheet is started. Usually, also, there is a 
memorandum at the top of the slfeet of the minimum 
quantity so that when the balance column shows that 
stock has been reduced to this quantity the buyer is ad- 
vised so that he may place a new order. 

Such stock forms are very readily obtainable, as they 
are supplied by various manufacturers as a part of their 
loose leaf systems. A sample of such a sheet, which is 
obtainable at $2.50 a thousand, has been sent to the in- 
quirer.—EDITOR. | 


HOW CAN THE LINE YARD OFFICE KEEP TRACK 
OF STOCKS IN BRANCH YARDS? 

Wish that you would give us some information in regard 
to keeping stock lists. We have five yards for which we wish 
to keep a stock list in the central office. Each yard will 
carry bill stuff, flooring, sash and doors. We want this stock 
list kept in the central office so that the buyer can have 
access to it at all times and be able to anticipate the needs 
of the different yards. We thought perhaps you might have 
some suggestion that you could make us.—INquiry No. 59. 

|The above is a variation of the ordinary stockkeeping 
problem which presents some difficulties. Obviously the 
central office can establish a stock ledger for each branch 
yard and make postings itself from the duplicate sales 
tickets that it receives. Obviously, also, there is a great 
danger that such a ‘system would get much out of step 
With the actual stock on hand in the pile of that particu- 
lar item in the yard. 

The following is suggested as an alternative that will 
save a great deal of work in the home office and provide 
results that will probably be sufficiently close in point of 
time to that which is desired. In the branch yard let 
each pile or bin be designated with its own number. In 
all piles or bins where stock is piled with a definite num- 
ber of pieces (and with therefore a definite quantity in 
board feet) in each tier, let the tiers be consecutively 
nunhered from the bottom and the numbering marked 
on cach tenth tier, to provide facilities for quick inven- 
tory purposes. Upon each pile or bin place a pile card 


With spaee for, say, ten items and a total, in suitable col- 
wiics as hereafter described. Provide an extra column 
ou ‘40 sales ticket in which the pile number for each 
ttca. sold may be recorded in addition to the other in- 
formation, 

‘ni let the yard man, whenever he loads out upon 
ay sales ticket from any pile, record the number of the 
Pie pon the sales ticket and upon the pile card record 


‘'s- che number of the sales ticket and the number of 
loaded out. If the stock happens to be in ran- 
vidth, as few yard items now are, the number. of 
feet would, of course, need to be recorded with 
umber of pieces, and in the case of moldings ete. 
i imber of lineal feet. 
en ten such entries have been made upon the card, 
its ten lines, it is removed from the pile and a 
i card put in its place, and upon the back of the 
in a blank form for the purpose, the amount of 
actually left in the pile is recorded. This may 
iveniently ascertained thru the expedient already 
bed by multiplying the number of full tiers by the 
of pieces in each tier and adding the number of 
pn 11 the broken tier at the top. 
“Ss pile card is then sent in to the home office and, 
vse, affords an exact record of the amount of that 





item left on hand at the branch yard at that time. In- 
asmuch as this record is made for every ten items the 
buyer will have ample warning to purchase for the re- 
plenishing of that particular pile. The records on the 
pile cards may if desired be audited from the sales 
records, thus checking out any errors or discrepancies 
that appear.—EbiTor. | 





COULD WRITE THAT BOOK, BUT HESITATES 


I notice on page 25 of your Dec. 9 issue an article en- 
titled “Someone Wanted to Write These Books.” It appears 
that you have Inquiry No. 98-B from a mill man who wants 
a book to show him how to build a sawmill of the most 
modern type. 

Outside of myself there are few who have had experience 
enough and know enough to write such a book, and I don’t 
know so much myself but that I have to learn something 
each day in order to keep up with the improvements. 

Such a book, to cover comprehensively the entire ground 
for the eastern States as well as the Pacific coast, would 
cost a lot of money for drawings, descriptions and half-tones, 
and the market for it. would be very small after it was 
done, 

If that correspondent of yours will favor me with his 
address I will’get at the facts of his requirements and then 
tell him the kind of a mill he should have; probably a book 
would not tell him if he had one. 

Mills these days may be driven by water power, steam 

power, electric power or some of both. Much is involved 
in the way of lighting, sorting, burners, fire protection, boil- 
ers, fuel houses, saw filing equipment, log handling, to say 
nothing of mill framing and the machinery that goes inside 
of all sizes of mills. It would surely be something of a 
book that would take it all in. It might be a good thing 
for future generations, but just now I am mainly concerned 
with the present one. 
[The above letter was probably not written for publi- 
cation, and the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, therefore, does 
not print the name of the writer, who, however, is a saw- 
mill engineer and designer of the highest standing. The 
modest reference to his own ability and experience in 
the second paragraph would be enthusiastically endorsed 
by all of the many hundreds in the lumber industry who 
have the honor of his acquaintance. It would really be 
a loss to the entire industry if the technical knowledge 
that he possesses should not be preserved in some per- 
manent form; and if he could some day be induced to 
furnish the text for such a mechanical handbook of the 
sawmill craft the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN would gladly 
undertake its publication and there would undoubtedly 
be more buyers- for it than he expects. He has been 
supplied with the address of the original inquirer.— 
EDITOR. | 


CYPRESS BRINGS GOOD PRICE IN EASTERN 
MARKET 


The writer has felt: for some time that the buying public 
knew values and is now more certain, as we have a record 
in our first year of having shipped 45,000 feet of 5/4x8 
inches and wider, 16 feet and longer, third grade and better 


. gulf red cypress from the heart of the best cypress district 





to the Atlantic seaboard at $88 a thousand feet.—J. A. 
HILLIARD, Sales Manager Burton-Swartz Cypress Co. of 
Florida, Perry, Fla. 

[The above was called forth by the recent publication 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of a statement that the 
Vilas County Lumber Co., of Winegar, Wis., had made 
a sale of white pine uppers and selects to an Atlantic 
seaboard buyer at what was believed to be the record 
price for northern cork pine, this price averaging just a 
little in excess of $88 a thousand feet.—EDITOR. | 





COAST SITUATION IS PROMISING 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Seattle, Wash., Dec. 19.—There is no apparent 
change in the car situation, tho railroad offi- 
cials predict some relief in the near future. 
Possibly 60 percent of the mills’ needs on the 
north Coast is being furnished. 

Most logging and manufacturing operations 
are closing this week for the holidays and will 
remain closed for periods varying from a week 
to a month or more. Order books are filled 
with orders, but even if cars for shipping were 
available mill stocks would be lighter than 
normal. This condition is resulting in a firm 
market, and this week mills generally are send- 
ing out new discount lists, advancing prices on 
all items of fir yard stock $1 and cedar siding 
50 cents. This puts fir lumber at $2.50 off the 
list, or on an $11 basis for dimension at the 
mill. 

It is estimated that wooden ship building in 
Washington and Oregon will consume over one 
hundred million feet of fir lumber during the 
coming year. There are also some large orders 
for cars about to be placed that will use from 
thirty to forty million feet of fir car material. 

On the whole, the situation right now is 
stronger than it has been on the north Coast 
for many years. 











WILL WINTER-CUT HEMLOCK PEEL? 

You have another guess coming on the hemlock peeling 
question. 

It is a fact that hemlock logs cut at any time during the 
winter will peel at the usual time for peeling in the spring. 

I do not know that they will peel as late as July if they 
are yarded and exposed to the wind and sun, but they can be 
peeled in May and June nearly as readily as if they were 
fresh cut at that time. 

If your correspondent can attend to the peeling in May 
and June he will have no trouble with winter cut hemlock.— 
A. I. Loop, North East, Pa. 

[ Mr, Loop is a valued reader of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN who operates a custom sawmill, manufactures grape 
baskets and owns and operates a fruit farm in the hem- 
lock section of Pennsylvania. He probably, therefore, 
speaks from positive experience, while the opinion of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN on this subject was given largely 
from negative experience and from botanical theory. The 
writer’s boyhood was spent in the Wisconsin hemlock 
region, but he can not remember that anyone there ever 
cut hemlock logs in the dead of winter expecting to peel 
them in the spring; indeed, the four or five feet of mid- 
winter snow there was not encouraging to active timber 
felling operations at that season of the year. 

The early spring growth of the tree depends largely 
upon food stored in the trunk from the leaf action of the 
previous year. This is more especially true of trees 
that shed their leaves in winter, altho, of course, during 
the winter season even evergreens are in a practically dor- 
mant state. There is some awakening of life in the 
trunk of a tree at the usual growing season in the spring, 
even tho it may some months before have been 
severed from the roots and branches; and some varieties, 
notably elm, will put forth sprouts with leaves from logs 
upon the skidways. It did not appear probable, how- 
ever, that under such circumstances a sufficient growth 
change in the cambium could occur to affect the loosen- 
ing of the bark. 

Mr. Loop’s observations are probably correet within 
the range of his own experience. To cut any consider- 
able quantity of hemlock logs, however, in the winter 
time expecting to peel the bark the following spring 
would result in a considerable monetary loss at the pres- 
ent prices of bark if expectations were not realized, and 
it might be well to confirm Mr. Loop’s statement by the 
experience of others. Will other readers, therefore, famil- 
iar with the subject, please state what they know of this 
phase of hemlock bark peeling practice ?—Ep17or. | 





AN INQUIRY FOR SWEET GUM RESIN 


We have inquiry for a quantity of the dry sap or resin 
obtained from sweet gum trees, and we would be pleased if 
you would have the kindness to send us, if possible, the 
name and address of some good party who may be in a posi- 
tion to collect this sap or resin, to whom we can write with 
a view to securing it.—INQquiry No. 97. 

{The above inquiry comes fom a New York firm of 
merchants dealing in South American, East Indian and 
African products. It suggests an interesting chain of 
relationship which connects the sweet gum tree of our 
southern swamps with the most ancient history and re- 
ligion, in much the same way that the cypress of the 
same habitat is linked with the wood in which the mum- 
mies of ancient Egypt were encased. 

The ancient gum ealled storax in its true form is a 
product of the styrax genus of trees, of which a repre- 
sentative may be found in California. Along with it, 
however, and for similar purposes, there has been mar- 
keted, from the most ancient times, another product 
called liquid storax, derived from Liquidambar orientalis. 
This is a sister tree of our own sweet gum, one of the 
four remaining species of the genus. A third species 
identified within recent years, Liquidamber formosana, 
grows in Formosa and southern China, and also yields a 
commercial resin. 

The storax derived from the oriental gum tree was a 
constituent of the incense burned upon the altars of 
religions antedating the Christian religion, and it had its 
place also with frankincense and myrrh in the censers of 
the Greek and Roman Catholic churehes. It is one of 
the constituents of the compound tincture of benzoin of 
the modern pharmacopeia. 

The gum of our own sweet gum trees has medicinal 
qualities and a fragrance practically identical with the 
product of the oriental gum tree. Probably the chief 
commercial demand for it in recent years, however, arises 
from its use in powdered form as a perfume for the 
scenting of gloves in France and elsewhere. It is usually 
marketed under the name of copalm balm, copalm being 
an old common name for the sweet gum tree which is 
now so nearly obsolete that it is not mentioned in Sud- 
worth’s ‘‘Check List of the Forest Trees of the United 
States’’ (a very complete authority on common names), 
nor in any of the tree books that have been consulted; 
altho it may still be found in some dictionaries. 

There is a considerable export trade in copalm balm 
from New Orleans and other southern ports and the pub- 
lication of the above inquiry will probably put our New 
York inquirer in touch with original sources of supply. 
—FEpiTor. | 





AN IMMENSE pecan tree on the farm of W. A. Tonini, 
a few miles east of Evansville, Ind., was felled a few 
days ago and is now being cut up into timber. The 
tree was six feet in diameter and, according to the rings, 
was 400 years old. The tree was visited two years ago 
by the officers of the National Nut Growers’ Association 
and in their judgment was declared the largest pecan 
tree then standing in the United States, 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


The weekly trade barometers of three associations 
of lumber manufacturers covering different producing 
sections of the country all indicate increased orders, 
decreased production and a very slight improvement 
in transportation conditions. With the holiday season 
at hand, when mills usually close down to permit their 
employees to indulge in the season’s celebration and 
to take care of annual repairs, production for the next 
two weeks at least will be curtailed to an even greater 
extent that has been the case for the last few months. 
In the southern yellow pine producing territory condi- 
tions are extremely favorable as regards demand and 
values and representative manufacturers in that sec- 
tion confidently believe that firm orders now on file 
will more than take care of the surplus stocks at the 
various mills when the car shortage is relieved. Prices 
are advancing on practically all items on the yellow 
pine list and manufacturers will go into the new year 
with their lists stronger than they have been at any 
time within the last two years. Some improvement 
is reported in the car situation in the South, largely 
the result of the release of many cars that have been 
utilized in moving cane, cotton and rice crops, and 
due in part also to the current effort to bring about 
a more equal distribution of the transportation facili- 
ties of the various railroads. From the southeastern 
producing territory optimistic reports come to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN this week, statement being 
made that with an almost unprecedented demand, 
prices constantly stiffening and the car situation much 
improved manufacturers view the immediate future 
with considerable optimism. Export business in sight 
is larger than it has been and manufacturers who are 
supplying lumber to buyers who provide the trans- 
portation facilities are in an especially favorable posi- 
tion. Railroads continue to buy freely, ties moving 
in especially large volume, and sills and other car mate- 
rial are in better demand and show slight price advances. 
Heavy construction timbers continue to be in strong 
demand with prices trending upward. An improve- 
ment is noted in call for No. 3 dimension, which has 
been a slow mover, and No. 2 boards are reported to 
be in splendid request, the call being greater for 1x12 
than for other sizes. With many of the retail yards 
placing orders now for their spring requirements and 
an abundance of sawing orders to be had, the mills 
will go into the.new year with excellent prospects and 
with every indication that not only will present prices 


be maintained but that the market will gain in 
strength. 
* * * 

Because of the car shortage there was some increase 
in stocks at west Coast mills during the last week, 
bat production still was below the volume of new 
business booked. Conditions m that territory are suf- 
ficiently favorable to warrant the manufacturers in 
making additional advances and prices on practically 
all items now rule stronger than heretofore. Some 
extensive contracts for railioad material have recently 
been placed in the Pacifie Northwest, the Union 
Pacific Railroad having placed orders for additional 
cars that will 1equire a large quantity of fir in their 
construction, and the Great Northern also has placed 
extensive car contracts that will increase order files 
at the mills considerably. Some of the Pacific coast 
manufacturers have recently booked new orders for 
lumber for shipmeut to the United Kingdom in 1917 
facilitics for the transportation of which are to be 
provided from British sources. Some extensive con- 
tracts for Gelivery in the Panama Canal Zone also are 
reported, while buyers in the East are calling for 
larger, quantities of west Coast woods. Altogether 
the situation in the Pacific Northwest seems to be 
more favorable than it has been at any other time 
this year and lumbermen in that section have cause for 
rejoicing over the prospects for the new year, pro- 
vided of course that they can secure a more satisfac- 
tory ear supply. Mills in the Inland Empire probably 
have been in better position insofar as transportation 
is concerned than have those of any other district, and 
as a result shipments during the week covered by the 
latest report of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation have been in excess of production and almost 
equal to orders received. In fact, the situation in the 
Inland Empire for sometime has been more satisfac- 
tory than in other lumber producing sections. The 
situation in California white and sugar pine districts 
is extremely favorable also. Recent price advances, 
however, have no more than absorbed the increased 
cost of supplies and labor, and in order to secure more 
satisfactory profits manufacturers probably will be 
forced to advance prices again soon after the first of 
the year. The redwood market is stiffening materially 
and recent average advances of $1 on all grades have 
not had the effect in any way of decreasing the 
demand. 

* * * 


Despite the continued ear shortage reports to the 





UNITED STATES WILL FIND COMPETITION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 20.—While there does not seem 
to be the slightest doubt in the minds of commercial ex- 
perts that western Europe and the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain will provide a tremendous market for lum- 
ber when the war comes to a close, it is by no means 
certain that the United States will obtain that share of 
the business to which it properly is entitled. There are 
various circumstances, present and in prospect, which 
cast some doubt upon the ability of the producers of 
lumber in this country to contend successfully against 
their foreign competitors. It is an actual fact that 
Canadian producers are buoyed up today with the ex- 
pectation that they are going to be put into a position 
where they can skim the cream off the business after 
hostilities cease. 

It has been reported to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN rep- 
resentative from a confidential source that many Cana- 
dian lumber producers recently have visited England and 
France and that a number of them are still there, laying 
their lines to get into this tremendous market that will 
open up after the war, on a basis which will limit com- 
petition to the extent they themselves may fix. In other 
words, they will be able to export to their full capacity 
of the kinds of timber, lumber and shingles they produce, 
leaving the United States producers, the Scandinavian 
producers, Russia and the Balkan states to fight for the 
rest of the business. These hopes are not illogical, for 
the British Government already has announced that so 
far as the United Kingdom is concerned it will establish 
a seale of preferential duties, not only for the benefit. of 
its own colonies, who have aided the mother country so 
materially in the war, but also for its allies—France, 
Belgium, Russia, Italy, Japan and the smaller European 
States. 

It has been reported to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN rep- 
resentative as an actual fact that the Canadian pro- 
ducers who have been in London have been openly boast- 
ing about their ability to control the markets of the 
United Kingdom and France, and that they are now 
scheming along codperative lines to make financial ar- 
rangements to establish the long time credits which will 
be necessary in order to hold the foreign business. They 
have absolute confidence that the British Government will 
establish preferential tariffs, first for its colonies and 
second for its allies. The second proposition they believe 
will be reciprocal; that is to say, the allies of Great 
Britain will make preferential tariffs in favor of the 
United Kingdom. The plan for such arrangements was 
discussed and practically agreed to at the Paris confer- 
ence several months ago. 

The big questions confronting not only the Canadians 
but also the American producers of lumber who expect 
to do business in the European market after the con- 
clusion of the war are finance and combination. The 





Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States show that November sales of hardwoods hy 
mills connected with that organization exceeded Qcto- 
ber sales by a little more than 15 percent. The same 
condition is reflected in the monthly inspection report 
of the National Hardwood Lumber Association, which 
shows November to have recorded the heaviest movement 
of hardwood, as reported by members of that organi- 
zation, in four years. Reports from producing see- 
tions indicate that the hardwood trade holds up well 
despite the holiday season, with oak maintaining the 
advanced position it has reached within recent weeks, 
Quartered oak is in good demand and prices at the 
Ohio River are given as $83 on firsts and _ seconds 
and $55 on No. 1 common. Ash is increasing in de- 
mand, basswood is moving well, the gum market is 
strong and altogether the hardwood situation is satis- 
factory, with the outlook for the new year very en- 
couraging. In northern hardwoods the demand is 
growing continually and the spread between supply 
and demand has become so great as to warrant manu- 
facturers in promulgating some stiff advances and it is 
quite certain that prices on all northern hardwoods 
will rule considerably higher after the first of the 
year. 
* * * 

In line with practically all other woods northern pine 
shows increasing strength, recent stock sheets sent 
out indicating a general advance ranging from $1 to $2 
a thousand. There has been an advance in dimension 
of $1.50 to $2 a thousand since October and _ practic- 
ally the same advance on shiplap and boards. Hemlock 
continues to occupy a favorable position in the market, 
with manufacturers finding inereasing difficulty in sup- 
plying the demand from their constantly diminishing 
stocks. In the North Carolina pine producing dis- 
trict mills are beginning to feel the effect of the se- 
vere winter weather in the East, which has a tendency 
to reduce the amount of immediate buying, but the 
market holds strong because of the splendid prospects 
in view for the coming year. The car shortage has 
affected the mills in the North Carolina pine district 
just as it has those in other sections, but manufactur- 
ers in that district feel quite cheerful and look for- 
ward to better things in the future. Cypress con- 
tinues to hold a favorable position, and a brief gen- 
eral survey of the entire field indicates that the lum- 
ber industry will go into the new year facing more 
favorable conditions than have fallen to its lot since 
the war in Europe began. 





{By ODELL] 


recent report of the Federal Trade Commission on the 
export lumber trade, published in the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN’S issue of Dec. 9, tells the story of what has been 
done in European countries in the way of forming co- 
operative associations of lumber manufacturers and also 
what has already been attempted in that line in the 
United States. Unfortunately in this country there are 
the antitrust laws which specifically prohibit combina- 
tions in restraint of trade, and which the Supreme Court 
has construed as broadly inhibiting all combinations. 
Nothing approaching these European combinations has 
been attempted in this country and probably it would not 
be feasible to do so until the laws are amended as pro- 
vided in the Webb bill, which permits combinations to be 
formed for the purpose of engaging in the export trade. 
The President has asked Congress to pass such a law at 
this session, but from the condition of things in Congress 
today it is a safe assumption that more pressure than that 
which can be exerted by the administration will be needed 
if the law is to be put upon the statute books. 

The most important question of all, in the opinion of 
commercial experts, and the one which the United States 
producers are least prepared to meet, is that of financing 
the credits Which will be necessary to obtain the busi- 
ness in the countries which have been drained of their 
resources by the war. Short time credits, ninety-day 
drafts and such instruments will be of little avail, it is 
said; for the foreign buyers, be they individuals or gov- 
ernments, will want at least a year and possibly two years 
in which to pay for the American imports. To finance 
an export trade amounting to in round figures $70,000,000 
a year on such a basis will require command of very 
large resources by the American exporters. It can only 
be accomplished, it is believed, by forming codperative 
associations or combinations of manufacturers who, with 
groups of banks, can command the necessary resources. 

It is easiest to explain what will be necessary in the 
way of financial arrangements by taking a concrete case. 
Presuming that in a certain ¢antonment in France it 
becomes necessary to purchase a certain amount of lum- 
ber in order to repair the damage caused by the war, 
what actually will happen, according to one man who 
has an intimate knowledge of the methods of doing busi- 
ness in that country, will be that either there will be a 
combination formed by those who actually will use this 
lumber, to purchase it, or the cantonment officials them- 
selves will buy it and distribute the stock according to 
the capacities of the various persons who will use it. The 
payment for these purchases will be made in time accept- 
ances. The seller, presuming that he is a manufacturer 
of lumber in the United States, would draw on the con- 
signee—in this case the cantonment officials—at ninety 
days’ sight, which would allow time for the shipment to 


IN EXPORT TRADE 


arrive at destination and be inspected. The consignee 
would accept the draft, payable say in two years, and it 
probably would be accepted also by the French Govern- 
ment. It is believed that the French Government, in 
order to aid the people to rehabilitate the stricken terri- 
tory, will evolve some such plan for guaranteeing the 
payment of accounts, but only in cases where long term 
credits are given. Now, unless the seller has some way 
of disposing of this acceptance, it must come out of his 
working capital, and it will readily be seen that no 
American lumber manufacturer could afford to conduct 
a very large export business-on such a scale with his own 


capital or with the ordinary line of credit he would have _ 


at his banks. Consequently some new scheme must be 
devised, whereby a group of banks will undertake to 
finance that particular industry, and those banks must 
have ample resources or else be able to dispose of the 
acceptances either to private investors or by liquidating 
America’s foreign indebtedness. 

The Federal Reserve Board is doing its utmost to cul- 
tivate a more extensive use of acceptances in this coun- 
try as a means of providing more liquid credits. It is 
still a novelty in the United States, however, and private 
investors have not become accustomed to that form of 
security. Moreover, the English system of using accept- 
ances to liquidate indebtedness has not come into vogue. 
In Great Britain, bills of acceptance are passed from 
hand to hand, in liquidation of indebtedness, until a few 
days of the time they are due, when they. go into the 
bank and are collectéd thru the ordinary routine of bank- 
ing. If such a system were in operation in this coun- 
try, the lumber manufacturer would have no difficulty 
in financing his export trade, no matter how great it 


might be; but it is not, and therefore other means must , 


be adopted. On the other hand, this form of eredits is 
familiar to the Norwegian manufacturers, and to the 
other European competitors of the United States for 
European markets. They will therefore have not only 
the advantage of being nearer the consumer, but they 
will be able easily to adjust themselves to the credit 
terms that necessarily must form part of the transac- 
tion. It is understood that the Canadian producers are 
planning to adopt similar methods, and in this they will 
have the advantage of the London banks and England’s 
experience in using these fluid securities. 





ARRANGEMENTS have been completed for the construc- 
tion at Vancouver, B. C., of a 16,000 ton double section 
floating dry dock, capable of handling a boat’ of 18,000 
tons. The governments of the Dominion of Canada and 
Province of British Columbia will both grant a subsidy 
to the company on the ground that the dock will be a 
commercial and naval asset. 
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DOMESTIC Washington FOREIGN 

ited Computation published Dec. 16 shows that 5,750,000 sal- Transmission of liquor advertisements by mail except be- Vote of Denmark 5 7 

by aried employees will be benefited by increases in salaries. tween persons licensed to do a liquor business is prohibited Indies to the United State’ both estheo eet manne 

Jet wages, bonuses, profit sharing plans and insurance benefits by a bill reported favorably by the House postoffice com- cast for and 157,000 against the project. The sale pee 

cto- given by employers during the holiday season, largely as a mittee Dec. 16. It is aimed at the socalled mail order busi- ratified by the Danish folkething Dec. 20; similar action b 
ame recognition of the high cost of living. The total is said to ness in “dry” territory. France declared last week prohibi- the landsthing was expected Dec. 21. aie . 
port exceed $300,000,000. The United States naval collier Caesar tion of liquor consumption, except wines and beer, affecting ¥ asa 
hi left New York for Beirut Dec. 19 with $250,000 worth of all the population, the army and navy. The House judiciary _Edmund Schulthess, of Aargau, and Herr Galonder, of 

lich clothing, food and medical supplies as a Christmas gift for committee has voted to recommend adoption of the resolu- Trins, were elected respectively president and vice president 
nent the destitute of Syria and Armenia. The children of the tion to submit a constitutional amendment forbidding the of the Swiss federation for 1917, Dec. 14, according to ad- 
rani- playgrounds and public schools of Washington, D. C., will manufacture and sale of alcoholic liquors for beverage pur- vices from Berne. 

: assemble on the steps of the United States Treasury Dec. oses in the United States. The amendment may be brought Francisco Vill 

Sec- ®4 and, accompanied by the United States Marine Band, will efore the House for action in January. By election of gy Lever ait a last week offered proposals to the United 
well sing eight carols, after which they will disband and in Dec. 19 “dry” forces of Massachusetts made a net gain for mn nl overnment for noninterference with his campaign 

the groups sing on their way home, some at public institutions. prohibition of six cities. forte pe oe Any Fay a bt ges _ bane toa yy | er 

» chor * P . r i PS . e e an roper in Mexi 
ies In the chorus will be 400 girls. ,. Last week the Senate passed an immigration bill contain- and would protect all forefgners and their property from 
ths Rumors of early peace following the European War caused —_ — i pag literacy test that caused three Presidents raids by bandits. Villa forces captured Jiminez and Santa 
the excitement and flooding of the markets with securities and a bi ve Ages a It is rumored that President Wil- Rosalia Dec. 15. Mexico City advices of Dec. 16 say that 
nds marked lowering of stocks on all exchanges, notably those of pos will veto : e ee bill, which has passed the House Carranza has rejected the protocol of the American-Mexican 
de- New York and Chicago. The “fiercest bear raid since 1907” and now goes to con erence. joint commission. Dec. 21 Villa forces were reported pre- 
ta was reported Dec. 15. The “war brides,” copper, steel, oil, Provisions of a bill introduced in the House last week paring to attack Torreon. The city has been abandoned by 

Ati s provisions and standard securities dropped many points. —_ =e, former _ eos Taft and Roosevelt and all _ British — and two trainloads of Americans and 
AtIS- other retir si ‘ s ith- Huropeans, J assacre ‘hinese i P secti . 

Cotton exports for November were 759,550 bales, com- out vot na ae \ ll ipo reign Lye <a nl fe -_ RES. RNS Ae TESS Cee oe 
en- Seed ut vote and with salaries of $25,000 annually. Candidacy eared. 
2 pared with 524,392 a year ago, and for the last four months for a political office would automatically debar them from . ‘ : 

l is 2,518,295, compared with 1,863,315 in 1915. Manufactures such membership. heey 4 is reported Dec. 14 as intimating that it would 
pl during November consumed 584,082 running bales, compared 2 Lf 7 : consider disarmament in any parley following its proposal 
ia with 514,743 a year ago, and for the four months 2,227,375, née te oetee ee he Bareas of Biucation 23,- for peace; French advance on the Meuse; Teutons eae 
a against 1,978,635 for that period in 1915. Nov. 30 consum- the United EOS ATERITITEL Si wt h: Yf of 191 institutions in = Monastir; Entente Powers discredit Germany’s peace pro- 
it is ing establishments had on hand 2,191,799, as against 4,981,- of tense adathons a e as se a ‘. ae ord 24 percemt posals. Northeast of Verdun French capture German posi- 
ods 939 bales last year. ra Geeat Peritain’ is 19 eo tae eer jon in — tions on a front of 7% miles and‘to a depth of 2% miles 

th sine é a cats ; : ’ asa! ‘ » in France 17, in Germany » in =6Dec. 15; British defeat Turks near Kutel-Amara, Mesopo- 

e Off Barnegat, N. J., Dec. 15 the bark Nethtis, with twelve ussia 4. tamia; Germans continue progress in Roumania; Greece re- 
men aboard, was lost in a storm. The loss of life due to the Despite the smaller sizes of crops, net increases in the ported to have acceded to the Allies’ ultimatum. French 
sinking of the Pio IX near the Canary Islands last week is country’s important farm products were established this report further gains north of Verdun and repulse of German 

: now given as forty. Nine of the crew of the American year, according to report of the Department of Agriculture attacks Dec. 16; Central Power troops continue their rapid 
pine schooner Marcus Luvann, abandoned near the Azores, were Dec. 15. Their total value is placed at $7,641,609,000, or advance in Roumania; Greece concedes all demands of the 
sent drowned last week. oon nase one a —_ crepe ag yas = Alias; Germans penetrate British second line in Belgium; 
) $9 Fae . » at AGE 915. ‘orn showed the greatest value increase, followed by revolutionary outbreaks occur in Portugal. Teutons con- 
As ere poten yin ggg Pointy eg ni pi ga Ot ie cotton, wheat, hay, oats, potatoes and barley, in that order. tinue their advance in Roumania Dec. 1: Allies plan plac- 
510n of a working agreement of their own. A report presented The increased values are attributed largely to demand for ing huge loan in the United States; French retain and 
‘tic- by a committee of the Chamber of Commerce of the United American products from the warring nations of Europe. strengthen their positions won on the Verdun front. Rou- 
lock States, declaring that railway traffic shall not be inter- Plans for the establishment of regular daily air line mail anian army reported safe behind Russians and being re- 
wr rupted by rail or other employees until after investigation, service between Chicago and New York are being considered formed, Dec. 18; Russians report minor successes ; Italians 
site, has been issued for a referendum of the commercial organi- by the Postoffice Department. An expenditure of $100,000 accomplish surprise attack south of Bos Comalo; French 
mp: zations of the country. Representatives of railroad em- and an 8-hour air schedule are proposed for the service. gga ME org oS ee 
ing ployees, railroad executives and the general public will speak By vote of the House last week abolition of the Federal ‘ote . ncoce pip A — peng arpathians ec. 1d; 
dis- at public hearings on the President's recommendations for substation in Chicago is proposed. The intention is to abol- G76at prea Ph ggg A nee ck tre eee 

‘ailros gisle " i oo ee ish all subs $ al i i y a “ ae: y ane vrenc Fronts. Si- 

Se- railroad legislation, to begin Jan pocnt grade ownage nd and turn their functions over to the Fed dent Wilson Dec. 20 asks all belligerent Governments to 
ney At Crow Agency, Montana, Jan, 2, will be offered for sale : . : . a : exchange proposals of terms of peace; war stocks are much 
the at public auction approximately 110,000 acres of land in the In addresses to the Senate committee on military affairs depreciated in American markets by news of the peace pro- 

e Big Horn and Little Big Horn river valleys. All bids must Dec. 18 Generals Scott and Wood advocated compelling all posals; retreating Roumanians make effective stand in 
acts equal or exceed the appraised value of the land, which men physically fit, 19 years or older, to undergo six months Dobrudja ; Russians penetrate German lines in Galicia. 

has averages $20 an acre. The proceeds will be divided among training as soldiers. » At 21 they would report for thirty ; 7 : 

: 300 Indian beneficiaries. days’ training and be subject to call for at least a year; ’ Early dissolution of the Central American Court of Jus- 
riet ee then would be placed in the reserve and become the first line _ tice, composed of representatives of five Central American 
tur- Prof. Hugo Munsterberg, of Harvard University, noted of defense. Such training would give the country 4,000,000 republics, was predicted Dec. 18 from Costa Rica. The 
for Geman See died suddenly in Radcliffe College, Cam- trained men and a strong reserve. Nicaraguan representative has been recalled. 

g 3S. b. ABs Y ; ‘ ; . 
iene bridge, Mass., Dec. 16 on Naval chiefs reported to the House naval committee Dec. Peking advices of Dec. 17 say that work will begin at 
: Fifty-one of the larger railroads of the country reported 20 that America’s new giant battleships will cost $24,000,000 once on the railway which the American International Cor- 
sen net revenues in October totalling $47,819,763, compared each, will mount twelve 16-inch guns and will have 180,000- poration is to findnce in Hunan and Kwangsi_ Provinces, 
um- with $43,637,210 in October of last year, an increase of horsepower electric engines. They are expected to be the China. The road will start from Chuchow, Hunan, and 
ore $4,182,553, according to report of the Interstate Commerce largest and most powerful afloat. extend to Nanning, on the West River, with spur to Yan- 
Commission. Railroads in the eastern district showed a loss At the 8,500 postoffices where postal savings deposits may chow, Kwangsi. 
nce in net revenue; those in the western district reported an be made 660,000 persons have accounts totalling more than A ceoral t t plished Dec. 20 aint f th 
increase of $8,573,767 and southern roads an increase of $100,000,000, according to report made public Dec. 21. ee eee, Soe dees te wet ee ae oS 
$608,786. Deposits are increasing at the average rate of $1,000,000 a European 7s lity who wih tpt by Bg a nelude 258 
-_ At Vallejo, Cal., Dec. 20 was tested a centrifugal machine Week and in the five months since July 1 have increased by counts, 567 barons and 1,465 persons of less rank. 
gun said to throw 3,000 projectiles a minute at an initial $22,550,000. American coéperation in the reorganization loan of £10,- 
velocity of 4,000 feet a second. The initial velocity of the Dec. 20 vote was passed by the House for an emergency 000,000 ($50,000,000) to China has been sought by the 
army rifle is 2,000 feet a second. The new gun is operated appropriation of $4,500,000 for the subsistence of dependent Russian, Japanese, British and French legations, according 
by electricity. families of national guardsmen on the Texas border. to Peking advices of Dec. 21. 
nee 
i: BUILDING FIGURES SHOW ACTIVE CONSTRUCTION 
rn- 

Me In spite of various considerations that put a check upon for November, as received by the American Contractor, conservative. It is there a period of adjustment to rad- 
‘he new construction, building operations for 1916 so far have Chicago, total $69,268,617, as compared with $68,465,791 ically new conditions. The activities in Chicago a year 
~ made a very favorable showing. The abnormal scarcity for November, 1915, an increase of 1 percent. ago were very pronounced. And as the cities go numer- 
a0 of some material and its high prices are the most notable New York City shows a recognizable decrease and Chi- ically, there is the usual diversity of showings, sixty-three 
fe retardants, but November, 1916, kept pace with building cago limps a little in the comparison. The reason usually gaining in the comparison, forty-five making losing ex- 
his of a year ago. The official reports of building permits, assigned for the decrease in New York City is that under hibits and one ‘‘breaking even.’’ 
or issued in 109 of the principal cities of the United States the new zoning law construction is naturally the more In detail the reports are as follows: 
wn r- November, 1916 — -— November, 1915 — -~ November, 1916 — 7- November, 1915 — 
ave Cities No. of Estimated No. of Estimated Percent Cities o. of Estimated No. of Estimated Percent 

buildings cost buildings cost Gain. Loss buildings cost buildings cost Gain, Loss 

be Aree: TMS 4). ca02s bt caneue ene 422 1,164,465 341 $ 1,215,045 wie 4 New Britain, Comn. ....crccreces 54 147,400 80 193,550 a% 24 
to Oa er See ee 42 20,945 50 35,547 =e 41 New BHaven, Conmi.ee.. ccceccces 148 461,655 143 966,080 es 52 

Pe RS ceca eye ree aed 200 347,167 214 284,647 22 ins NOW “OTIGRUE LG. once tide escees 76 234,072 90 156,551 49 ee 
ust Atlantic Glty,ON: Gi. cs feces 145 274,690 109 528,565 ae 48 New York City, N. Y. 
the WGIUIMOTC.. WE 5% 6 6 c.a gue oie actevee'e 672 936,480 233 690,478 36 ae Borough of Manhattan........ 264 2,270,896 295 4,601,215 “ 51 
AVONNG. ONG. Gieisvcic site seeceabines 31 176,503 82 137,495 28 oe BorouGh Of BYONK...ccesscues 280 1,028,900 357 3,355,038 oe 69 
ing PES ara CPS ee 9 ear prrrenicee 103 113,743 93 173,075 aro 34 Borough of Brooklyn......... 427 3,210,270 481 4,167,235 <e 23 

Binghamton, Ss APA ere 264 172,222 132 139,160 24 os Borough ‘of Queens............ ae Oe 2,176,425 eae 1,675,200 30 ee 
WT PIVMUIN GAIN, GANG eos os o50%s 6-0-8 esses 422 204,309 449 148,733 37 ‘re Borough of Richmond......... 81 263,788 81 242,522 9 * 
ul- Boston, Mass., and vicinity...... 504 4,726,000 620 7,010,000 as 32 0 1 eS Renee 1,052 8,950,279 1,214 14,041,210 BS 36 
un- BUGZENBIE, LOOMIS 6 ioss-03.000 6350 50 167 495,171 143 490,973 1 ae WORT, COGS cede cctcecswecqenes 53 139,210 48 138,926 ee ee 

is Brockton, EERE Vasotec os ete a aseroes 48 164,354 42 96,730 70 Ce COE es cwsietaesine ce vue ne 297 281,868 275 455,460 «2 28 

POUILALOS> GN 8 Oise ci asse olsis oars nie ele 507 1,042,000 395 895,000 16 Okiahame City, OFIG.|..0cccscces 74 207,006 55 99,765 107 oe 
ate Canton, OS IRR TRS hae Srey yr 119 255,175 51 188,250 84 CO UGE. oie:e e000 eave nee cece 92 726,105 153 656,075 11 ee 

of Cedar RGN, | ARON. fn os. saci aa 5.41 37 163,000 48 119,000 87 OF PORMMORE, COM caddis scwtvecpeces 150 116,657 144 131,660 os 11 

CHETlOtEO, INE Roo rdaiisics clei sos cies 16 57,782 11 30,200 91 ace POO IN Dia wesc esisics ateceeee 20 48,075 33 99,975 ee 52 
pt- Chattanooga, ‘Tenn... ..+........ 200 47,088 175 53,532 ae 12 PORN, We Dec ccsiscmtesecccees 83 90,335 74 149,585 ee 40 
ue, Chicago, eh ee ae eras ree 760 10,056, 100 1,166 10,861,600 “> i 4 WENA RING 6 6 ani o.006 OS ecedus ea coe 40 131,390 38 197,575 ‘ 33 
CMCIMNAt, “ORIG oon. 6:cssins 0-012 1,189 771,195 1,269 790,965 ne 2 PRIMGOCRMIR, PGs — 6e:cevreccce cscs 1,181 4,451,925 1,084 2,308,665 93 e's 
om Cleveland, SOE: (ssn ew 6s pone k paces's 1,131 2,843,245, 1,012 2,434,715 ae ae PRADO, POs sherri ccccecess sive 328 916,803 303 663,312 38 
ew Colorado Springs, Colo.......... ie 140,331 16 13,590 933 oe Pe Ce) 6 cee Coes cee vas 9 17,260 12 10,975 57 
} Columbus; ORfol ves hos. cessace cc 217 554,965 243 347,350 60 i QUINCY WAGES ojo oie ache sive ode dies ce 57 78,490 76 146,594 wets 0 
the allan, essere rs kei ee 115 272,595 126 269,498 1 : GANGS. cc i car icelne sa neonnes 48 85,700 23 21,025 308 
ik- Davenport; JOwa. «<5 ss cies. seo 57 101,370 33 33,143 206 IGE INGRI WO co cisies clesesea.cAvscs 143 477,158 117 275,251 73 re 
ol Denver, “Calon se ucsct. s6 eteene ts 190 324,600 191 312,085 SRAGMMTOD ONG Mic o'ee sae tascee wae’ 261 595,593 306 817,254 .% 27 
Des. Moinem: Towa s oss0kco-sos ges 73 201,810 61 125,070 61 Sacramento, Cal. cocscceseccvcces 107 142,771 99 90,588 58 Wa 
lty DOOEKOUE Gn gee e lcletavecee < 1,475 5,707,235 822 8,482,680 64 pa A eee ere 18 22,400 24 33,119 ioe 32 
it DUDUGUG, FOWE. 6006 s.05 S80 05 bres 11 22,210 9 18,600 19 oe Salt Lake City, Utah...ccccceces 61 166,400 101 156,705 6 es 
SULUUH, | RNIN, 6-5 as 0 clave ieie-ase oieva'e 120 188,755 144 204,446 ee 8 BOR PMS, COlicccdicces cc cecsce 109 114,992 154 99,232 16 ee 
ist Blast Oranmoyee. Ws, ose csc ccien « 57 144,815 52 89,018 68 SAVANNA NOES. ciiccc3 sce ciaecwns 37 29,215 39 80,515 + 64 
is ast: St. Tiguley Mss. 2.60084 6500's 25 71,345 37 206,010 65 SCHGRSCtHGy, IN. Foc ccc css ecicseae 98 109,571 44 60,425 81 on 
Bi: 47 216,139 41 166,609 30 BONGMION, PO ccatee ccreceeveeee 52 199,924 55 240,164 ae 17 
he Er eRe Bee 113 259,011 80 139,465 86 OME VOMEES ccleCae Ve sceine sen 627 481,325 560 798,810 “< 40 
il Evansville, Ind. 15 89,786 146 277,382 68 SiGe: (Clty. lOWae cisccs ccecccaws 45 109,100 39 194,297 us 44 
- Fort Wayne, Ind... 60 207,425 50 163,525 27 Satith, Bend, Wits. ..5...scacees ve 82 70,929 34 77,300 ; 8 
ily Grand Rapids, Mic 117 182,702 149 335,325 45 SOUNIGMEIOUEN, On once ccc acekcue 50 83,615 46 160,745 fs 48 
ey Harrisburg, SS een rn 34 132,885 26 84,375 57 ne Sarge, BAG si ccs ci oye cins 128 985,776 145 650,050 52 2 
lit Hariford, Ts Kaas eden edesen ys 141 509,562 141 , 707,709 9 28 St. Joseph, Mo..... Dos 0008 :0:4,6.0 0° 39 12,465 63 64,819 es 81 
Raverhill, eee Seite ee 24 91,050 27 78,300 16 ae [| ER ere 514 1,244,904 625 782,943 59 ee 
1e- Hoboken, 5, Oe = eee ae ae ace at eek 15 24,185 12 90,580 ine 73 Ch ROG Beil cede cctveccsveses 179 864,933 179 619,701 39 ee 
re 15 §2,025 19 108,550 52 Stockton, Cal. .. 63 75,902 43 34,185 122 aw 
5 45 124,155 68 108,815 14 Superior, Wis. 42 64,595 50 46,975 37 ee 
ill 429 721,076 455 438,823 64 Me Tacoma, Wash. * 7 284,687 84 75,465 277 es 
ig 57 75,180 69 106, 225 ak 29 Tampa, Fis. <... 82 97,101 135 100,335 a $3 
4 77,880 61 86,802 ae 10 Terre Haute, Ind. é6 ‘ 22 13,635 47 141,218 oe 90 
296 916,250 266 724,115 26 pn GING, WEE aco: ae ccd cereitwadicee 229 543,270 230 535,755 1 es 
EVV TREASON MMR 15/6 Sc 5 bug. ehats alia wee 31 95,815 37 190,015 Pe 49 TOMO MOM. 6 fc voc siessinosenas we 25 28,990 47 69,650 oe 58 
Lincoln Nee Sook ko Ge eke, 33 102,265 46 186,705 ae: MBGHAGIN Ne Si da cia sscieieg's. 0 808% 00's 58 102,293 67 157,595 35 
Los Angetes, Gali ics. o.ete coos 621 1,494,518 688 1,000,239 50 ae TROY, Nei Vn vere ccccsecccecscscses 3 50, 25 70,735 ee 2 
e- Louisville, OG IEE AS eee 141 364,710 166 227,720 60 os PMeOM BO OE Ces Nc ote coeds. cw cates 33 196,300 50 151,035 30 
MANCHEREER, ING WEE sie. a dcela'sie Sess 79 110,391 91 111,898 a 1 Washington, D. C......ccsseccees 345 1,531,864 425 594,925 157 
m Momphin)Meame Sh. jis. hace aghvs 272 271,400 194 191,485 42 Witting MOM oc 5csceesscaueb eee 24 83,400 12 23,925 248 
0 Milwaukee,” WAR 45 c6.csc cases 268 1,703,180 367 637,936 167 Wilkes-Barre, Pa. .......++seees 81 100,076 62 48,535 106 . 
SaINNORDOlE. BM. oc os0chiskoss 466 944,890 500 1,539,225 39 Waitmington, Pl io... ..csesesece 83 171,631 63 120,020 43 ee 
id Montgomery, PS ele Bint nine 113 31,385 64 11,695 168 ag, bo A ree ee 20 42,350 38 94,020 os 55 
lv Nashville, Oy, ch eG S Cts tes Ns _ 4386 143,917 358 108,665 32 = Were, SO cckccdeves caw 146 532,120 143 354,839 50 a 
’ No atk, 1 a: | GA ae ae ee Be 240 1,280,322 234 641,385 100 VFOMMGRCOWM GIO os ccccccvccece 99 _ 269,635 79 203,790 82 ee 
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INVESTIGATES EUROPEAN DEMAND AFTER WAR 


West Coast Lumberman Gets First Hand Information 
—Good Market in Prospect 





TACOMA, WASH., Dec. 16.—After having been absent 
from Tacoma since midsummer, T. E. Ripley, vice pres- 
ident of the Wheeler, Osgood Co., returned home Monday 
night. Mr. Ripley sailed from New York July 29 for 
Bordeaux direct, going from there to Paris, spending 
much of his time in Paris and London. Returning to 
the United States early in November, Mr. Ripley spent 
some time since in New York and in the East and later 
went to California. 

Mr. Ripley’s trip abroad was made principally to in- 
vestigate the rumors of large lumber inquiries from 
French sources that frequently were heard during the 
early summer, and to ascertain the probable demand for 
American lumber after the war. 

‘* All these inquiries I found to be based on one large 
inquiry,’’ he said, ‘‘and that purely a speculation on 
the part of certain French business men. There is no 
present demand for American lumber, nor will there be, 
in my opinion, until after the war is ended. Then there 
will be a good market for American firms that handle 
tie situation properly. Our people should understand 
that an American salesman without a knowledge of 
French character and unable to speak French has little 
chance to obtain any large amount of business.’’ 

Mr. Ripley says he found both France and England 
grimly determined to go on with the war and absolutely 
confident of ultimate victory. He was in London during 
one of the Zeppelin raids and saw one of the raiders 
destroyed. He says the damage done by the Zeppelins 
was infinitesimal, compared with the effort expended, 
altho the raid was said to be one of the most serious 
yet made. He obtained a small fragment of the wrecked 
Zeppelin as a souvenir. 

Mr. Ripley did not visit the battle zones and says his 
chief adventures were delays in traveling, sixty hours 
being necessary for the journey from Paris to London, 
and other trips in Europe equally delayed. He spent 
about three months in Europe altogether. 





CAR RELIEF BEING PUSHED VIGOROUSLY 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 18.—The Car Service Commis- 
sion of the American Railway Association has sent to all 
members of the association a notice warning them that 
unless the instructions of the commission regarding the 
release of freight cars with a view to relieving the wide- 
spread shortage are promptly complied with the offending 
roads will be brought before the bar of public opinion. 
In amplifying this Chairman Fairfax Harrison, of the 
commission, said that the American Railway Association 
purposes to use publicity where such a proceeding is nec- 
essary to force carriers to obey the orders of the commis- 
sion. Broadly speaking, the carriers are all codperating 
with the commission to relieve the situation. A virtual 
dictatorship has been set up by the Car Service Commis- 
sion with the full approval of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation and in codperation with the Inter- 
state -Commerce Commission. Railroads 
that refuse or neglect to obey orders will 
pe handled without gloves. For example, 
officials of some such roads already have 
been brought to Washington and ‘‘put on 
the carpet.’ 

Should it be necessary Congress will be 
urged to enact legislation authorizing the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to issue 
orders compelling railroads to return cars 
to the owners and fairly to distribute roll- 
ing stock. Members of the Newlands joint 
committee are seriously considering the 
car shortage question, altho that phase of 
the transportation has not yet been gone 
into directly. Complaints received by the 








The amount of crook permissible in No. 1 and better floor- 
ing, ceiling, siding and partition may be as follows: 

Sixteen foot lengths as a basis for 3-inch widths, 314-inch 
crook. 

Sixteen foot lengths as a basis for 4-inch widths, 3-inch 
crook. 

Sixteen foot lengths as a basis for 6-inch widths, 
crook, 

Lengths longer or shorter than 16 feet may have a pro- 
portional amount of crook. 


2%-inch 





THIS SCHOONER OF DOUGLAS FIR IS BUILT TO LAST 


Craft of Extraordinary Strength Is Launched—Made 
to Stand Time and Strain 





Tacoma, WASH., Dec. 16.—The big new auxiliary 


schooner Seaborn, built at Tacoma by the Seaborn Ship- - 


building Co. of fir lumber from the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co.’s mills and designed especially for the lum- 
ber carrying. trade, was successfully launched Tuesday 
morning. This was the first vessel of a fleet contracted 
The Sea- 


for and to be built by the Seaborn company. 








MISS CATHERINE OSTRANDER, WHO CHRISTENED 
THE SHABORN 


—— 


TO FIGHT WHITE PINE BLISTER RUST 


Wisconsin Legislature to Be Asked for Appropriation 
—Co-operation of Lumbermen Urged 





MAanpison, Wis., Dee. 18. 
spection Service will ask the State legislature whiel: 
venes in January for a special appropriation to fight the 
white pine blister rust. Dr. E. D. Ball, chief inspector 
plans to take the most energetic measures in sco) 
the State for further traces of the tree plague and plans 
to send scouting parties to cover the timber country and 
sections where the disease has been found. 

‘*The white pine industry of the country is doomed 





on- 


og 
ing 


if 
the blister rust once gets a foothold in the timber coun. 
try,’’ said Dr. Haven Metcalf, of the United States 
Bureau of Forest Pathology, who attended a conferenee 


in Madison of the forestry, conservation and nursery in- 
spection officials of the State. The conference was called 
to take steps toward an inspection of practically the en- 
tire timber area of the State. The conferees were wnani- 
mous in their opinion that they must get the organized 
support of the lumber industry of the State in order to 
get a large enough appropriation from the legislature to 
carry on this gigantic task. 

The disease is unusually menacing for Wisconsin and 
other States which have engaged in reforesting. The 
tardy development of the disease in pines makes the propo- 
sition of eradication a difficult one, calling for survey and 
inspection year after year for a long period, according to 
Dr. Ball. Gooseberry and currant bushes serve as hosts 
for the disease and it is only from these wild or domesti- 
cated bushes that the spores reach the pine trees. There- 
fore, the logical method to fight the disease is to eradicate 
all gooseberry and currant bushes in the white pine dis- 
tricts, as has been done in some New England States. 


, This is what Dr. Ball plans to do. 


This same method of fighting the disease was followed 
when some pines on an island in Lake Waupogassett were 
found infected in July, 1916 . Here in addition to destroy- 
ing all currant and gooseberry bushes, the inspectors also 
destroyed all pines, not only on the island but also on the 
adjacent shore for a distance of 500 yards inland. This 
was the only known case in Wisconsin, but investiga- 
tions by the United States Department of Agriculiure 
prove that pines from infested European nurseries were 
imported and distributed from Chicago for seven years, 
ending in 1912. Over a million such pines were dis- 
tributed during that time. Furthermore, the disease is 
spreading westward from eastern States where it orig- 
inally started, 


SHINGLEWEAVERS AGAIN DECLARE STRIKE 


_EverETT, WASH., Dec. 16.—The shingleweavers of this 
city went on a strike Dec. 11 and a picket line is now 
drawn around the Clough-Hartley Co.’s plant. Organ- 
ized labor leaders say they will conduct a campaign of 
argument with a view to causing employees in the mills 
voluntarily to leave their employment, and claims are 
made by the weavers that several men have left their 
work at the Clough-Hartley plant. Or- 
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Interstate Commerce Commission and from 
other sources are being sent to the Senate 
and House committees having jurisdiction. 
Large numbers of complaints are being received direct 
from shippers, and some from railroads that find it im- 
possible to get back the cars they own. Ordinarily no 
legislation would be undertaken on this subject until after 
the joint committee had completed its investigation, but 
the situation may become so critical as to call for the 
passage of emergency legislation. 
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MAKE CHANGES IN SOUTHERN PINE RULES 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

NEw ORLEANS, LA., Dec. 21.—At a recent meeting here 
of the directors of the Southern Pine Association several 
changes or additions to the grading rules were adopted, 
among the most important of these being the following 
new matter: 

Unless otherwise specified select structural material shall 
show 85 percent of heart, girth measurement, measured any- 
where in the length of the piece. Any greater or less re- 
quirement as to heart shall be expressed in terms of girth 
measurement. Sap stain is not a defect in this grade. 

Crook in Dimension 

The extent of crook permissible in 2-inch dimension is as 

follows: No. 1 common dimension may contain crook of 


1% inches in 2x46—-16 feet and %-inch less in each 2 
inches in width up to and including 2x12—16. Length 
longer or shorter than 16 feet of No. 1 common dimension 


may contain crook in proportion to the above. No. 2 dimen- 
sion may contain an additional 14-inch of crook of the 
amount permissible in No. 1 dimension. 


ganized labor representatives said that the 
picket line is 125 strong. The police who 
are on guard said that to their knowledge 
no employee has left the mill. Heads of 
the union say that no methods of violence 
will be used to dissuade non-union men 
from working but each one will be ap- 
proached independently and conditions 
fully explained to him. 


AR RRA 


TO DO BUSINESS UNDER NEW NAME 


RomgE, Ga., Dec. 19.—The O’Neill Manu- 
facturing Co., of this city, manufacturing 
pine lumber, sash, doors, blinds and other 








NEW AUXILIARY SCHOONER SEABORN SLIDING FROM THE WAYS 


WATER 


born was appropriately christened by Miss Catherine 
Ostrander, daughter of Harry D. Ostrander, of Seattle, 
one of the vessel’s owners, and no hitch marred the 
launching. 

Heavily timbered, bolted and riveted, the vessel was 
declared by shipping men who inspected it Tuesday to 
be one of the strongest that ever came from an Amer- 
ican shipyard. About 1,000,000 feet of lumber was used 
in its construction and it will carry close to 1,650,000 
feet. Its huge keel timbers and kelson are securely fas- 
tened with riveted bolts and crossbolts, giving the ship 
a backbone twice the strength of the ordinary vessel. 
Its ribs are closer together than ordinary, and perfect 
grain timber in long lengths is used thruout. The thick 
planking is also in long lengths, the butts coming to- 
gether so that builders say the wood would part before 
any of the seams would open. In the Seaborn rivetea 
bolts are used where spikes and drift bolts are used in 
the ordinary ship. All the planks are heavily riveted 
and oak pins are driven entirely thru the hull and wedged 
at each end. Coarse salt is packed between the plank- 
ing and ceiling so that the hull could be sealed up 
tight without any chance of dry rot. Where the weight 
of the cargo comes, the ceiling is a foot thick. 

The Seaborn is 240 feet long, has a 43-foot beam 
and 19-foot depth. It will have five masts, four of fir 
und one of steel, and will be equipped with twin pro- 
pellers and compound reciprocating engines, using coal 
for fuel. It will be completed in January, at a cost 
of approximately $230,000. Philips Morrison is presi- 
dent of the Seaborn company and C. M. Seaborn de- 
signer and master builder. 


planing mill materials, announces that 
after Jan. 1 it will operate as the Marshall 
Manufacturing: Co. There will be no 
change in the management of the com- 
pany’s affairs, its policies, or its personnel, which is 
as follows: Stewart A. Marshall, president; Linton M. 
Vandiver, vice president, and William E. Wimberly, sec- 
retary and treasurer. The company extends to the trade 
the season’s greetings. 


GERMAN STEAMSHIP LINES OFFER TONNAGE 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Dec. 19.—Lumbermen of this city 
who have maintained foreign connections and whose 
export business has been greatly damaged by the war 
were agreeably surprised yesterday to receive visits 
from the representatives of the German steamship lines 
here who came prepared to book freight for German 
ports. Both the Hamburg-American Line and tie 
North German Lloyd sent: out agents, who not only 
declared themselves ready to make contracts for 
freights ‘‘after resumption of service’? upon conclu 
sion of the war or when the seas might be open other 
wise to German vessels, but even are prepared to close 
for definite reservations in this and other Americ: 
ports for prospective sailings. The North Germs 
Lloyd Line has two vessels here, the Rhein and Neche! 
having been held in port ever since the outbreak 0! 
the war, while the Hamburg-American Line has + 
big steamship Bulgaria. Representatives of both lin 
were cautious in their statements, but reflected the ! 
lief that peace prospects might be regarded as havi} 
assumed definite form. They were desirous of getti's 
in touch with their old customers against the mome: 
when traffic might be resumed, and this moment the) 
appeared to regard as by no means far off. 
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The Wisconsin Nursery Ip- 
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Th resumption of the German steamship lines is 
eonfi iy expected to result in a big increase in the 


fort hipments of lumber. While the German mar- 
kets ce been fairly well supplied during the war on 
the ro uced and rigidly economical basis adopted, the 
robably would not suffice by a good deal to 


1 
stoc! : 
peace needs of the country. 


meet 


FORTY-ONE THOUSAND ACRES OF LAND TRANSFERRED 


Deal involves $350,000 and Includes Several Sawmills 
—Timber Mostly Georgia Pine 





SAVANNAH, GA., Dee. 16.—Transfer of 41,000 acres 
of land in Georgia and North Carolina from the Amer- 
‘ean Lumber Co, to the William Morris Imbrie Co., act- 
for the Port Wentworth Lumber Co., of Savannah, 


te heen effeeted, the deal involving approximately $350,- 
000, The transfer to the Port Wentworth Lumber ‘Co. 


makes the vast holding of that concern one of the largest 
in the United States. The property is that formerly 
held by the Southern Seaboard Lumber Corporation, 
which later went out of business. At that time the land 
and timber were taken over by the Balti- 


‘ eut ends of the logs. 


CYPRESS GROWS TO GREAT SIZE IN FLORIDA 


Compares Favorably with Big Trees of California— 


Section Especially Noted for Tree Growth 

Hopkins, FLa., Dec. 16.—Not all of the big trees 
grow in California by any means as the residents of 
this part of the country can attest and as the accom- 
panying illustration shows with great clarity. Cypress 
has so many other qualities that have tended to catch 
and hold the public attention that perhaps it is not so 
very surprising that the size to which the trees grow 
has not been given as much prominence as the size right- 
fully should occasion. In the accompanying illustration 
are seen some of the red cypress logs just pulled into 
place along side the logging railroad by a skidder work- 
ing in the timber of the Union Cypress Co. A good 
idea as to the size may be obtained by comparing the 


‘height of the men standing on the logs, those climbing 


up toward the top, and the wide diameter of the fresh 
This is by no means a pile of 
exceptionally large red cypress logs as the Union Cypress 
Co. cuts a large part of its stock from timber of this 
sort. In fact, the cypress timber thruout this section 


men in the logging camps of the Pacific coast. The 


loggers’ orchestra and a black-faced artist also con- 
tributed numbers to the program that helped to make 
the occasion very enjoyable. To Al Powers, T. P. Jones, 
J. D. Young and other veteran loggers of the Coast en- 
tertainments such as this will bring back the memories 
of the mock trials and kangaroo courts of the early log- 
ging days. 


RITE-GRADE MEN TO CONTINUE PUBLICITY PLANS 


Distribute “First Gun” in Renewal Campaign in Shape 
of Shingle “Chronicle” 








SEATTLE, WASH., Dec. 16—Volume 1 No. 1 of the 
Red Cedar Shingle Chronicle was distributed this week. 
It is one of the first guns of the shingle branch of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association in its renewal 
campaign for the continuance of the advertising of Rite- 
Grade shingles. The advertising during the last year 
has been so successful that it will be continued on an 
equally large scale during the coming year and will be 
handled by the same energetic organization. Most all 
of the mills that contributed to the campaign last year 





more Trust Co. as security for bonds, and 
were later transferred to the American 
Lumber Co., a subsidiary concern of the 
trust company. 

Included in the transfer are the two 
Georgia mills of the Southern Seaboard 
Corporation, the Savannah mill, above the 
Vale Royal Mill, on the hermitage tract, 
and the mill at Egypt. Both of those mills 
are to be operated by the Port Wentworth 
Lumber Co. and will add materially to the 
amount of timber already being shipped 
out of Savannah by the company. The 
mill here has a daily output of 40,000 feet 
and the Egypt mill has an output of 60,000 
feet a day. 

Most of the timber is located in Georgia, 
37,900 acres being in Screven, Effingham 
and Bulloch counties, while 3,100 acres are 
in North Carolina. The stand is composed 
principally of longleaf Georgia pine, which 
will be used in the manufacture of the ordi- 
nary timber of commerce. The hardwood 
on the tract, gums and others, is to be used 
in the pulp mill now being erected at Port 
Wentworth for the manufacture of pulp for 
kraft paper. 

The Savannah end of the deal was handled by H. G. 
Sparrow, who for the last two years has been in charge 
of all the holdings of the American Lumber Co. He has 
been in Savannah for some time. The other end of the 
deal was handled by Mr. Imbrie. 


INQUIRIES FOR FREIGHT CARS SLOW DOWN 


Builders Report Buyers Have Lost Much of Their 
Eagerness—Railroads Still Placing Orders, However 





Freight ear builders report some new inquiries re- 
ceived this week, but buyers have lost much of their 
eagerness. The market has settled down to a steady 
pace which, compared with the sensational activity 
last month, appears slow. 

The Gulf Coast Lines have ordered 300 steel-under- 
frame box and 200 wooden gondola cars for the St. 
Louis, Brownsville & Mexico Railway from the Ameri- 
can Car & Foundry Co. Altho prices were asked on 
larger quantities, no additional purchases will be made 
now. The Northern Pacific Railway, which has been 
negotiating for 1,000 box and 500 automobile cars, has 
awarded contract for this equipment to the Western 
Steel Car & Foundry Co., Douglas fir being specified 
as the wood to be used in their construction. Addi- 
tional orders will be placed later on, the company hav- 
ing issued inquiries for 500 refrigerator cars and 500 
goudolas. The latter, it is said, will be of steel con- 


struction, The New York Central Lines have ordered 
1,200 hoppers from the American Car & Foundry Co. 
The Wheeling & Lake Erie Railroad awarded contract 
to the Pressed Steel Car Co. for 500 70-ton hopper cars. 
The total number of cars ordered recently and during 
the year ineludes unusually large orders for steel tank 


cals, Reports for the week mention 1,100 cars of this 


“he Maine Central Railroad is inquiring for 50 pro- 
dive, 200 stock and 50 hopper cars. The Cotton Belt 
is cotting prices on 106 box cars, and the Bangor & 
vostook Railroad wants 50 steel-underframe box 
co. There are still pending: 2,500 refrigerator cars 


tov the Union Pacifie System, for which fir is specified; 
| box and 2,000 gondola cars for the Norfolk & 
\\»-tern Railway; 1,000 composite gondolas for the New 
): i Central Lines; 500 refrigerator cars for the Illinois 


‘ral Railroad; 1,000 or more hopper composite cars 
‘0 the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad; 100 box and 100 
olas required by the Long Island Railroad and sev- 
other small lots, in all about 12,000 cars. 





‘IP DELIVERIES EXCEED NEW CONTRACTS 


ve Bureau of Navigation reports that during Novem- 

\merican yards finished twenty-two steel merchant 

ls of 68,992 gross tons and received new contracts 

‘the building of seven more of 18,285 gross tons. On 

tirst of the month American yards had on hand orders 

400 vessels of 1,428,003 gross tons, as compared with 
°-“ers for 202 vessels of 761,511 gross on Dee. 1, 1915. 





RED CYPRESS LOGS—‘BIG TREES” OF FLORIDA—CUT BY UNION CYPRESS CO. 


of the country is very large and makes an excellent qual- 
ity of eypress lumber—‘‘The Wood Eternal.’’ 
PPP DD DD DD De 


BETTER SHIPPING SERVICE PROVIDED 


SAVANNAH, Ga., Dec. 18.—Better service for lumber 
shippers around here interested in the New England trade 
will be provided by the Ocean Steamship Co. hereafter. 
The company has just taken the big steamship City 
of Savannah out of the overseas trade and will use 
this vessel hereafter in the service from southern 
ports to New England. Two new ships are under con- 
struction for the company, both of which will be fully 
25 percent larger than any vessel now in the company’s 
fleet. 


LOGGERS DISPLAY TALENT IN ENTERTAINMENT 


EUGENE, ORE., Dec. 16.—The resourcefulness, talent and 
study required in the business of logging in the average 
logging camp were forcibly illustrated at the ‘‘stunt 
night’’ recently held at the loggers’ Y. M. C. A. in 
Camp 9 of the Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., of this city. 
Camp 9 is located near Wendling, Ore., one of the towns 
at which the Booth-Kelly company carries on sawmill 
operations. Under the direction of Secretary D. G. Ben- 











LOGGERS’ Y. M. C. A. OF BOOTH-KELLY LUMBER CO. 


nett a burlesque of the Pacific Logging Congress recently 
held in Portland, that was well planned and presented, 
was given. The ‘‘Congress’’ was called to order in the 
Y. M. CG. A. ear, an illustration of which accompanies 
this article, by President J. B. Jackson. The papers 
presented revealed an intimate acquaintance with the 
program of the Pacific Logging Congress, for among the 
subjects discussed were ‘‘The High Lead,’’ ‘‘More Effi- 
cient Timber Tenders,’’ ‘‘ Better Rigging,’’ ‘‘The Art 
of Bucking’’ and many similar ones. The presentation 
of the addresses as well as the suggestions for better 
logging caused much mirth among the spectators. 
Among the most interesting and entertaining addresses 
delivered were those of Miss Neta Nystrom on ‘‘The 
Loggers’ Diet,’’? based upon first hand observations of 
the ‘‘critters,’’ and of Mrs. W. A. Stearns, the engineer’s 
wife. The latter told how the women could do better 
woods work than the men are doing at present and caused 
much laughter by her plan of substituting women for 


have signified their intention to support 
the movement again and others have an- 
nounced their willingness to join. H. P. 
Wyckoff, secretary of the shingle branch, 
is visiting the various shingle centers of 
Washington and Oregon and signing the 
mills up for the coming year. 


> 


There will be some radical changes in 
the campaign this year of which Mr. Wyck- 
off says: 


In the first place we will pay more atten- 
tion to combating injurious fire ordinances 
directed by many ‘towns against shingle 
roofs. Next we will emphasize the red cedar 
shingle more than we have done, The Rite- 
Grade trademark has been widely popular- 
ized and many hundreds of cars of them have 
been sold in the East. 

One of the principal changes arranged by 

the trustees of the Rite-Grade association 
and sanctioned by the members is that the 
Rite-Grade trademark will hereafter be: used 
as an inspection mark instead of a brand. 
This will eliminate the Rite-Grade brand as 
a competitor of the many established brands 
of shingles and at the same time accomplish 
the purpose of the association, namely, to 
guarantee to the consumer the quality of 
the shingles and to stabilize the grades. 
; Automatically, this plan will help good 
shingles. The plan is patterned largely after the Sunkist 
orange idea; it gives purpose to the advertising and yet 
allows the individual mills all.the opportunity they want to 
push their private brands and strengthen their relations 
with their individual markets and their individual sales 
organizations. 

The benefit of the Rite-Grade plan to the shingle indus- 
try is immeasurable; it instantly puts shingles in a class 
with all products which are seeking to obtain a uniform good 
quality guaranteed by the maker. 

The man who is building with shingles will feel secure now 
for he knows by asking and insisting on the Rite-Grade 
inspection mark that he is sure of getting a shingle up to 
grade. It is true that previously the mills have in a measure 
guaranteed the grades of their shingles to the dealer, but the 
dealer is only half a sale. The ultimate consumer is the real 
buyer of shingles and he is the one who must be satisfied. 








The shingle manufacturers who have heretofore been 
interested in the Rite-Grade movement will readily re- 
alize upon reading the first issue of the Red Cedar Shingle 
Chronicle that its editor is C. P. Constantine, head of 
the Constantine Advertising Co.,, who has handled the 
advertising campaign for the shingle people and who 
originated the Rite-Grade plan, and that the associate 
editor is H. P. Wyckoff, secretary of the shingle branch 
of the association—the 614-foot Moses who induced the 
shingle manufacturers to spend their money for advertis- 
ing last year. However, their names do not appear. 

Quoting from the caption on the editorial page it says: 


THE RED CEDAR SHINGLE CHRONICLE 

Editor, You Know Him. 

Associate Editor, You ought to know him. 

All the News You Ought to Read. 

The Chronicle is absolutely independent in politics and reli- 
gion. 

It speaks its mind. 


Among other news matter of interest to shingle man- 
ufacturers is the announcement of the annual meeting of 
the shingle branch which will be held in the Washington 
Hotel Friday, Jan. 5. 


ANNOUNCES PRACTICAL COURSE IN FORESTRY 


SEATTLE, WAsH., Dec. 16—The announcement of the 
short practical courses in forestry and lumbering that 
will be given by the University of Washington, this city, 
has just been sent out. These courses extend from Jan. 3 
to March 30. Of this course Dean Hugo Winkenwerder, 
of the college of forestry, says: 

As this is a short, practical course and is arranged espe- 
cially for young men who have not had a high school educa- 
tion and who can not afford to spend a long time at the 
university it offers an exceptionally good opportunity for 
men regularly engaged in some form of woods work, and for 
those who intend to enter such work, to get a practical 
education. 2 

* * * ‘This year we are increasing the work in the 
special course in “Lumber and Its Uses.” This course is 
outlined with special reference to presenting this information 
for the use of persons engaged in office work at the sawmills, 
lumber salesmen, architects, engineers, builders and building 
inspectors. - . 4 

The University of Washington thru its college of for- 
estry is doing an excellent and practical work in the 
interests of the lumber industry of the Pacific coast and 
lumbermen will be surprised to learn of this work if they 
will but take the trouble to investigate. 
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Lank Hibbard was the dirtiest man 
in the camp. When he heard that Ike 
and I were going down-state to spend 
Christmas with little Jimmy and had 
actually taken a bath in the middle 
of the winter instead of waiting for spring, he shook 
his head and said that ‘‘all fools weren’t dead yet.’’ 
It was a positive shock to Lank to learn that a bred-in- 
the-bone lumberjack could get so right down careless 
with soap and water. 

Ike’s faney for little Jimmy was an odd affair. The 
kid called him ‘‘unele,’’ but there really was no rela- 
tionship. When the little fellow’s pa got tangled up 
under a tree that the boys were felling, and kicked the 
bucket before we could get old Doe Marchant’ out from 
town, Ike said straight off that he’d look out for the kid 
and be a father to him. Poor little shaver! He sure 
did need a father if ever a youngster did. Siménsen had 
brought him into the camp because the little fellow’s ma 
had died and there was no other place where the kid 
could go. Simonsen was a close-tongued cuss and had 
never mentioned any relatives other than the wife who 
had died, so when Ike announced his determination to 
look out for the kid no one in the camp questioned his 
right. 

Ike was a hard boss—a driver when it came to handling 
men. I worked in his logging camp three seasons and, 
believe me, I earned every 
dollar he paid me. He was 
a giant of a man and as 
strong as a bull. He could 
knock a man down with as 
little show of concern as any 
man I have ever met. The 
men who worked for him 
knew this and were not in 
the habit of provoking him 
for pastime—you can well 
believe that. 

His camp was on a par 
with the other logging camps 
in that section. It was just 
as dirty, just as insanitary, 
and among the crew were the 
usual number of rough-necks 
one found in Michigan log- 
ging camps twenty years : 
ago. If anything, the men in Ike’s camp were a little 
below the average, for Ike’s reputation as a driver didn’t 
work to his advantage when it came to signing up a 
crew. 





“A giant of a man” 


An Unpromising Prospect 

Now imagine a little lad of six years being brought 
into a camp like that. Could you picture anything worse 
—for the kid, I mean? He was a manly little fellow— 
clean all the way thru. He had a pair of honest blue 
eyes that looked at you as tho there wasn’t such a thing 
as cussedness in the whole world. Before we realized it, 
almost, the little chap had walked right into our hearts. 
And the funny part of it was there wasn’t a man in the 
crew who took to the kid so strongly as Ike did. If we 
hadn’t seen it with our own eyes we wouldn’t have be- 
lieved it—knowing Ike as we did. We actually grinned 
when we saw him beginning to show a soft side toward 
the kid. And then the little fellow’s pa got caught under 
the tree, as I say. 

To be honest, I don’t think a man in the camp gave 
Ike credit for thinking seriously of what he was doing 
when he agreed to look out for the kid. I know I didn’t. 
I was glad to have the little shaver around, for he made 
the long.evenings in the bunk-house a whole lot brighter. 
A fellow can get pretty tough but there still is more or 
less of a streak of decency in one’s makeup and I guess 
the kid sort of formed a connecting link between the hell 
we lived in and the better part of the world where people 
—even men—lived clean and thought clean. 

But Ike looked into the future. He, too, appreciated 
having the kid around but he could see that the camp was 
a mighty poor place for the boy. He was just the age 
when impressions would have a great deal to do with his 
future character. Ike realized this, little as we gave him 
credit for doing so. He knew what his camp was. When 
he sized up the situation he didn’t look at matters thru 
a smoked glass. At length he decided that the best 
thing to do would be to send Jimmy away to school— 
boarding school, he called it. 

Jimmy didn’t want to go. He was having a lot of fun 
in the camp. But Ike stood firm, altho we all knew that 
he would willingly have given a good deal to keep the 
youngster near him. 

The morning Jimmy left we lined up to say goodbye 
to him. With his little bundle of duds under his arm he 
went from one to another of us holding out his hand. 
We could see that he was fighting to keep back the tears— 
the little shaver!—so when we shook his hand we kidded 
him about the fun he surely would have at the school 
where he would meet a lot of other boys his age. Ike 
went along with the youngster and Lem drove them into 
town. The school was somewhere near Detroit and Ike 
was gone three days. 

That summer my contract with Ike ended but I signed 
up for another season. He didn’t have a great deal to 
say about the kid. Every month he got a letter from 
the dame who bossed the school and occasionally when 
he was in one of his good-natured moods he would pass 
the letters on to me to read. In that way I learned that 


‘Tke and the Bittle Teacher 


[By Leo Forrester | 


Jimmy had passed thru the A-B-C and 2-plus-2-equals-4 
stage with flying colors. In referring to the kid the 
teacher always called him ‘‘James,’’ which made me 
want to cuss every time I read one of her letters. It 
seemed so blamed ‘high-brow to call the little fellow 
‘*James.’’ In my mind’s eye I drew a picture of her—a 
big, capable woman with an exaggerated idea of the word 
discipline. I wondered if the kid was happy or whether 
she was putting him thru a grind. When I put the mat- 
ter up to Ike he grinned and told me to forget it. 

“*You’re all wrong, Sandy,’’ he said. ‘‘Instead of 
being big and important she’s a little mite of a woman 
with the kindliest eyes you ever saw in your life. And 
heart!—say, Sandy, she’s got a heart as big as a heifer. 
Why, when I came away she was mothering the kid just 
as tho he belonged to her. Say, he took to it like a duck 
to water. Of course she’s going to call him James— 
that’s a way women have, Sandy. I’ll bet even the kid’s 
ma used to call him James. What’ll you bet?’’ 

‘*But what does she mean when she writes: ‘James 
is a studious little boy and in perfect harmony with his 
surroundings;’ what does the ‘harmony’ mean?’’ I 
questioned. 

“*T’ll be cow-kicked if I know,’’ Ike said, squinting 
at the letter. ‘‘Must be she’s teachin’ the kid to play 
the pianny. She doesn’t make no mention of it in her 
bill, tho.”? 


Unkle Ike Given a Christmas Invitation 


It was shortly after Thanksgiving when Lem came 
back from town with a letter for Ike. We knew it was 
from Jimmy as soon as we saw the way the address 
was scribbled zigzag across the envelope. Ike read the 
letter to us; it sure did sound like the kid. 
deer unkle Ike jimmy wunts 2 see you when santy cums and 
miss Slater (she’s the teacher, Ike said) sez 2 cum and unkle 
Ike dont 4 get 2 bring your stokin 4 miss Slater sez santy 


cums hear and cum soon unkle Ike 4 jimmy wunts 2 see you 
bad. 


with lots of luv ie 
jimmy 

The teacher attached a postscript to, the letter which 
went on to explain that the above was to be considered a 
genuine invitation and that she would be ‘‘very’’ glad 
to have Mr. Harkness come down to the school for the 
holidays. 

“*T not only will expect you to come,’’ she wrote, ‘‘ but 
I am going to ask a very great favor of you when you do 
come.’’ Her postscript ended with: ‘‘Please do not 
imagine, after reading James’ letter, that he isn’t 
progressing. I will admit that his letter violates every 
rule of grammar but somehow I feel that you would 
rather receive it just as he wrote it than to have it re- 
written under supervision so as to conform to rules of 
which he knows little as yet.’’ 

“Tf she had changed one word of it I’d—I’d have 
frisked Jimmy out of her school in a jiffy,’’ Ike said 
fiercely. Then he held the letter off at arm’s length and 
looked at it with a grin. 

“*Are you goin’, Ike?’’. Lem asked. 

‘*Of course I’m goin’, you simp,’’ Ike returned. ‘‘The 
kid says he wants to see me, doesn’t he? He isn’t goin’ 
to be disappointed if I’ve got anything to say about it. 

‘*But 1 wonder what the old girl means when she 
writes that she is goin’ to ask a favor of me? Huh! 
That gets me. If she’s goin’ to ask me to let her have 
Jimmy she might just as well save her wind.’’ 

‘“Maybe your manly bearing so impressed her when 
you were down there that she fell in love with you and is 
goin’ to ask you to tie up with her and help run the 
school,’’ Lem said. ‘‘You’d make a fine professor, Ike. 
Haw! Haw!’’ 

‘* Aw, cut out the comedy,’’ Ike growled. He went over 
by the stove and sat down, with the letter spread out on 
his knee. We didn’t bother him after that, for we knew 
that he was finding a message of love in every one of 
Jimmy’s badly misspelled words. 

We had a lot of fun kidding Ike about going to see 
the ‘‘school-marm.’’ We told him a diamond ring would 
be a fine present to take her and Ike said to shut up— 
that he wasn’t figuring on taking her anything. He said 
that we were a gang of simple-minded boobs and if we 
didn’t cut out the funny stuff we’d be having a funeral. 
We could see, tho, that he was only bluffing—he was that 
tickled to think that he soon would see the kid. He actu- 
ally got so human the last few weeks before Christmas 
that he neglected to fire Dago Bill when the latter, after 
an unsuccessful attempt to drink all the Italian wine in 
the town, came back to camp seeing 648 different kinds 
of rattlers. 

A week before Christmas a boil showed up on my right 
wrist and I suggested to Ike that inasmuch as I couldn’t 
work I might as well go along with him. I half expected 
to get turned. down and was somewhat surprised when he 
told me to come along. Lem said it wasn’t a bad plan, 
as I could ‘‘officiate’’ as second best man in ease the 
schoolmarm’s intentions were really serious. 


Preparing for and Meeting a Novel Event 


Ike and I had some time getting ready for our trip. 
The average man in a logging camp doesn’t pay much 
attention to clothes, or even to soap and water for that 
matter; and as for having a boiled shirt handy and keep- 
ing the hair trimmed and the whiskers shaved clean— 
nothing to it! Say, I’ve worked with fellows who went 
a whole winter without even changing their undershirts! 
So not being a whole lot out of the ordinary, Ike and I 
found we’d have to do a wholesale cleaning up before 






we’d be reasonably fit to start out. 

We stopped over a couple of days 
in Detroit and it was the day before 
Christmas when we landed in the town 
where Jimmy’s school was. We went 
right over to see him. Say, if ever there was a tickled 
kid little Jimmy sure was one. He was just the same 
good little kid as ever, a trifle bigger, of course, and 
some wiser. But his eyes still had their old straight. 
forward look and I could gee he hadn’t found out yet 
that there was such a thing as meanness or cussedness, 
He danced around Ike like a young Indian and hugged 
him so tight that Ike yelled: ‘‘Here, you little beggar, 
what are you tryin’ to do—choke off my wind?’’ 

The little teacher said she was glad to see us and 
acted as tho she meant it, too. She sure made a hit with 
me. She wasn’t nearly so old as I thought she would be— 
not much over thirty-five, I should say. As Ike had said, 
she was a little mite of a thing. But he hadn’t told me 
what a fine looking woman she was. Her cheeks were as 
pink as a young girl’s and there was something about her 
eyes—about the way she looked at you—that made you 
like her as soon as you met her. We could see with half 
an eye that she was proud of little Jimmy—James, she 
called him. : 

Jimmy cornered me and wanted to know all about the 
camp—about the men and the horses; and did we play 
cards in the evenings like we used to?—and did we miss 
Jimmy like he missed us? 

‘‘Say, youngster,’’ I said, ‘‘we miss you so much that 
we haven’t played a single game of button-button-who’s- 
got-the-button since you went away.’’ 

His honest little face fairly glowed and he gave me a 
hug that brought a tingle to my game arm; but, land of 
livin’?!—I wouldn’t have told him to go slow if he’d most 
busted it off. 

‘“Old Santy comes tonight, Sandy,’’ he said. 

‘“Pshaw! Now is that a fact?’’ I answered, as tho 
I had forgotten about the train of cars that Ike and I had 
bought with the money the boys had given us the morning 
we came away. It was the biggest train of cars we could 
find in Detroit. 

‘‘Did uncle Ike bring his stockin’, Sandy?’’ Jimmy 
asked. 

I grinned. ‘‘You’ll have to ask him, son,’’ I said. 
He ran across the room to where Ike was talking with the 
little teacher. 

“Uncle Ike,’’ he cried, ‘‘did you do what Jimmy told 
you to?’’ Ike didn’t quite get what the kid was driving 
at. ‘‘Did you bring your stockin’, Uncle Ike?’’ 

The little teacher laughed and patted Jimmy on the 
head in a way that made me want to tell her right out 
what a blamed fine little woman she was. ‘‘I’m quite 
certain that your uncle has not forgotten about the stock- 
ing, James,’’ she said. 

“*O, goody, goody!’’ Jimmy cried, dancing about. 
‘“We’re goin’ to have a Christmas tree with lots of 
candles on it and you can hang up your stockin’ right be- 
side Jimmy’s, Uncle Ike.’’ 

““Sure, Jimmy, that’ll be 
fine,’’ Ike said. 

“‘Do you know what Old 
Santy is goin’ to bring you, 
Unele Ike???’ 

‘‘Why, no, Jimmy. I 
hadn’t figured that he would 
bring an old pirate like me 
i, anything.’’ 


**I Told Him About You— 
in a Letter’’ 


‘‘T know—I know,’’ the 
youngster cried happily. ‘‘I 
know because I told him—in 
a letter.’’ 

‘“Well, now, ain’t that 
fine,’’ Ike said, as he picked 
up the kid and tossed him into the air—an old trick that 
always brought a howl of delight from the youngster. 
““You sure do look out for your old uncle, all right, all 
right. You’re the stuff, Jimmy.’’ 

Then the little teacher told Jimmy to run into the 
school room; she turned to Ike. ‘‘Mr. Harkness, you 
recollect the postscript I attached to James’ letter?’’ 

“‘Surest thing,’’ said Ike. 

‘‘T mentioned in the postscript that I intended ask- 
ing a favor of you when you came.’’ When she said this 
I snickered and Ike looked across at me with a scowl. I 
think the little teacher wondered what the side play was 
about, for she looked first at me and then at Ike. Then 
she went on: ‘‘James has told me such wonderful stories 
of how good you are that I feel perfectly free in asking 
the favor of you that I have in mind.’’ 

‘«Jimmy must have been kidding you if he said any- 
thing about me being good,’’ Ike said dryly. ‘‘ Fact 1s, 
I’m about as mean and ornery as they make ’em.’’ : 

‘‘Oh, I’m certain that you are purposely under-esti- 
mating yourself,’’ the little teacher spoke up hastily. 

‘* Ask Sandy,’’ Ike said. 

I grinned. ‘‘I couldn’t exactly bet my hard-earned 
cash on Ike’s goodness,’’ I said, ‘‘but he sure is—is 
healthy. And as for holdin’ his own in a serap and 
cussin ’—?’? 

‘¢Aw, shut up,’’ Ike interrupted, with a scowl. ‘‘I 





« ‘Like my Uncle Ike’ ” 
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didn’t expect you to dish out a history of my life.’? The 
little teacher laughed. 

‘<7 do not believe that you are one-half as bad as you 
are trying to make out to be. You couldn’t be, in view 
of all the nice things James has told me concerning you. 
Anyhow, I am not going to hesitate with my request: 
Mr. Harkness, I want you to be Santa Claus for my boys 
tonight.’ 

‘¢What!—an old pirate like me?’’ Ike demanded. 

‘<You will make a perfectly grand Santa Claus,’’ she 
went on enthusiastically, her eyes shining. ‘‘ You are so 
pig and strong and so—so manly. The boys certainly are 
deserving of a Santa Claus that looks and acts like a real 
man rather than a dressed-up dummy. Until this year I 
have always called on the janitor; and such a failure it al- 
ways has been! Last year I was so disappointed. I was 
wondering whom I could get for this year and then I hap- 
pened to think of you. You will do this fog me, surely— 
as a favor to my boys?’’ 

I stood taking it all in, grinning like an over-grown 
ape. Ike knew that I was laughing at him. He knew, too,: 
what the boys would have to say when he returned to 
camp and I told them about him performing for the lit- 
tle teacher under the alias of St. Nick. 


Uncle Ike Consents to Play Santa Claus 


But there was no side-tracking the little teacher. She 
insisted that Ike play the Santa Claus role and we had to 
let her have her way. I will say, tho, that he consented 
to the plan with reluctance. Before we left it was all 
arranged that about 8 o’clock Ike was to drive up to the 
school in a cutter with a loud jingle of bells. The little 
teacher said that she would send a Santa Claus suit over 
to the hotel where we were staying. 

When we got back to the hotel we left word with the 
clerk to have a cutter ready for us at seven-thirty and 


about seven we went up to Ike’s room to decorate him in 
the Santa Claus toggery. All fixed up he squinted at his 
image in the mirror. 

‘*T guess the old boy makes some Santy, eh, Sandy?’’ 
he demanded. 

‘¢Tf you had a pair‘of horns stickin’ out of the top of 
your noodle and a pronged tail you’d look like the dev—’’ 

‘¢ Aw, shut up,’’ Ike said, sourly. 

‘*But if you keep your face covered up you won’t look 
so worse,’’ I finished. 

‘‘Sandy,’’ he said, with a mean tone to his voice, ‘‘if 
you weren’t a poor, simple minded boob I’d be tempted 
to decorate one of your pea-green eyes. But the law says 
it’s a erime to hit a cripple, and I’m a law abidin’ 
citizen.’’ 

_ **Forget about the decorations and get into your over- 
coat,’’? I said. ‘‘It’s seven-thirty and we mustn’t keep 
the kids waitin?.’’ 

Few of us, no matter how old we may happen to be, 
have forgotten the time when we were kids and Santa. 
Claus was the real thing to us. I remember when I was 
a youngster how I used to lay awake the night before 
Christmas expecting every minute to hear the reindeers 
come prancing over the roof. Gee, to see them would be 
some sight, 1 thought! But somehow I never got the 
chance. Somehow I always fell asleep before Old St. Nick 
got around. Tough luck! When I look back to the time 
when I was a kid and believed in Santa Claus I feel that 
it was the happiest time of my life. 

So when Ike, with the conventional pack on his back, 
strode into the room where the kids were I realized some- 
thing of what was passing thru the minds of the young- 
sters. There was one long, delighted gasp as twenty 
pairs of eyes were focused on him and then a bedlam of 
shrill cries. The little teacher had not been far wrong 
in her judgment. Ike, with his big build and broad 


shoulders, sure did make a splendid, impressive-looking 
Santa Claus. 

‘*«Hello there, youngsters,’’ he called out, and there 
was a chorus of shrill, delighted cries in response. You 
couldn’t imagine a more happy bunch of youngsters if 
you tried for a hundred years. I had my eyes on Jimmy 
and I could see that he was watching Ike with something 
akin to wonderment in his little face. Something sure 
was puzzling him. At length he cried out: ‘‘Santy, you 
talk just like my Uncle Ike.’’ Both the little teacher and 
I laughed at that. It tickled Ike, too. 

It is hardly necessary for me to tell in detail how Ike 
joshed the kids as he handed out the toys or how they 
returned each sally with shrieks of delight. We all have 
been kids at some time or other and have passed thru 
much the same thing. 

At length he replaced the empty pack on his back. 
‘Well, boys,’’ he called out, ‘‘I’ve got to be shakin’ my 
toes for I’ve got a lot of work to do tonight. Now see 
that all of you are goods kids and next Christmas I’ll 
come again. Why, what’s the matter, son?’’—as Jimmy 
ran up and began tugging at his coat. 

Did You Save a Train of Cars for Benny? 

‘*Please, Santy, did you save a train of ears for 
Benny?’’ There was a world of anxiety in the kid’s 
honest little face. 

‘“Who’s Benny?’’ Ike asked. He looked at the little 
teacher but she evidently was as much at a loss to know 
who the kid was talking about as Ike was. 

‘*Benny wants a train of cars that wind up—real ears 
that run on a track,’’? Jimmy went on breathlessly. 
‘*He can’t walk only just a little bit ’cause his back’s 
crooked and his ma says poor peoples don’t have any 
Christmas. You’ll see that Benny’s gived a train of zars, 
won’t you, Santy? If you haven’t any cars left I—I 


(Continued on Page 50.) 
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Like a host of giant warriors, silvery armored stood. 


Then amid these sturdy giants came the west wind soft and low, 
At its touch they stirred and trembled; like ’t were forward bugle blow. 


Standing like a solid army, resting on their burnished arms, 


TY 
xe and wide upon Black Mountain lay the snow drifts bleak and white, 
‘)| Gleaming like a myriad diamonds in the moonbeam’s mellow light; 
And the forest dark and somber—transfigured in the flood, 
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“*Now Joe he’d been a drinkin’ and the liquor’d drowned his wooa, 
And he swore and hollered: ‘No! Get out 0’ here! Hain’t it nuff t 
I bring you food?’ ws 





‘“We all gathered in this bunkhouse and the wind outside it howled. 
Soon the rum was flowing freely; more we drank the more we yelled. 


Some were cursing, some were singing, each according to his kind, 


Waiting, wishing, all-expectant for the forward charge alarms, 


Waved these giants of the forest, clad in uniform of 


Ready, willing, like brave soldiers, eager for the coming fight. 


And it came; for louder, louder shrieked the west wind’s chilling blast, 


And each stalwart pine tree shook and shuddered as 


Shaken, swaying, almost broken from secureness of its place, 

Yet with each lull of the onslaught straightened back its foe to face. 
Thus they battled thru the evening, without quarter or reprieve, 
Unbefitting, unbecoming—for ’t was Holy Christmas Eve. 


Down within the old log bunkhouse sat the woodsmen by the fire, 
Clothing wet and muscles aching with the task to earn their hire 
Battling with the billowy snow drifts that the trees and stump enmesh, 
Hiding many a snag and thorn bush that rent clothing, boot and flesh. 
Weary, tired, homeless, friendless, sat these toilers of the day; 

Some were young and full of vigor; some were worn and old and gray. 


In no mood for idle chatter each one sat his ’customed place; 

Young men thinking of the future, old men of the bygone days; 
While without the wind was raging, shaking logs and roof and pole, 
And upon the greasy window stretched the storm king’s icy scroll. 


When up spoke a stalwart chopper from his bunk o’er near the wall, 
‘Ay yust tank tomorrow’ll be de coldest day dis fall. 
‘‘Right you are, old buttie,’’ quoth big Jake the Swamper tall, 
‘‘But I’d say this winter and not the coldest day this fall. 


white, 


it passed ; 
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And I was just a-thinkin’ as I heerd the cold wind howl 


This is the night Old Santa goes out upon his prowl.’’ 


At mention of Old Santa Big Jim the sawyer gray 
Awoke from out his reverie and quietly did say: 


When wide the door-flung open, letting in the cold and wind. 


‘“And there stood Mrs. Schuyler, clad in only scanty dress, 
Peering here and there about her; finally she asked: ‘Where is Bess?’ 
Tho all of us was groggy, filled with liquor’s poisoned snare, 
We sobered for the moment and around began to stare. 


‘*Over all the angry tempest, over all the wind so wild, 
Rang that cry of anguished mother: ‘ Bessie! Bessie! God! My child! 
Boys, I hear that ery of anguish; it is ringing in my ears;  ~ 
It is crying in the tempest; it comes down the lapse of years, 
And it bids us go a-searching, searching, searching here and there, 
For the lost souls in the tempest, for the lost souls everywhere. ’’ 


‘*Vell,’’ quoth Alex, the big chopper, as he ’rose up from his bed, 

‘‘Ver vent dot leddle Pessie? Did she live or vas she dead??? 

‘*That, my comrades,’’ quoth Jim promptly, ‘‘is the part I love to tell, 
For it quenched my thirst for liquor; stopped me on the road to Hell. 


‘‘Butties, you all know the cabin standing just across the stream, 
With its roof and side walls rotten and its fallen center beam. 
There is where we found her, sitting by the chimney old, 

With her stocking hung beside it, shivering in the biting cold. 


‘‘Joe and I were first to enter. There we found her all alone, 
With her face turned toward the heavens, toward her God upon his throne. 
We both stood there for a minute, neither spoke nor made a sound, 
For we felt that we were standing very near to hallowed ground. 


‘“Joe was first to break the silence as he fell upon his knee, 


Clasped his arms about his baby, wept like childhood in his glee; 
And in words and accents broken asked why this thing she had done— 
Ran away and left her mother—came out to this house alone. 


‘“This storm tonight reminds me of just three years ago 


When we were up here cuttin’ logs in ’bout four feet of snow.’’ 


, 


‘¢Then in muffled words and broken, with her head on father’s breast, 








































































‘Then slowly bending down his head upon his horny hand 
He ventured not another word that one could understand. 






She told that old, old story—Santa Claus, the child-friend best— 
Saying mother oft had told her that where bad girls live or stay 
Poor old Santa on his travels always goes the other way. 


There was silence for some minutes after what had just been said, 


And each waited patiently for Jim to raise his head, 


Wor they knew that there was something of the most unusual kind 
That would prompt old Uncle Jimmy thus far to speak his mind. 


The silence soon was broken; Old Jim, in his own way, 
Retold this little story of that stormy Christmas Day: 


‘Now Jack, there, remembers it just as well as me, 
Tow little Bessie Schuyler had a lonely Christmas 


‘* Joe Schuyler he was loggin’, and his wife was cookin’ then, 


And Bessie was a little tot not mére than eight or 


it was just three years ago today that Joe went down the hill 
To get us boys some chewin’ and some grub our mouths to fill. 
\t bein’ right at Christmas and he thought to cheer us some 


Joe went and brought us out a gallon jug of rum. 


‘-T remember like ’t was yesterday, how Bessie stood close by 
\nd watched us all unloading—every package caught her eye. 


tree. 


ten. 





‘And, dear daddy, if good Santa wouldn’t come where bad girls stay, 
That where bad men sweared and cussed he would surely run away. 
So I just came out here to this old loghouse agin, 

Thinking that dear Santa’d see me and maybe he’d come in.’ 


‘Tt was then I left them, came in where I am now, 
Told the boys that we had found her, where and when and how 
She was waiting there in darkness, with a faith steadfast and sure, 
For the coming of dear Santa—the child’s Christ sweet and pure. 


‘And I’ll tell you, boys, next mornin’ in her stockin’ by her bed 
Was a letter, poorly written, but in meanin’ thus it read: 
‘My dear Bessie: 
I am sorry that the wind was blowing so 
That last night to get there to you I surely couldn’t go. 


But I sent my fleetest birdie which is strong and sure of wing, 
So I know you’ll get this letter and the token it will bring. 


And when the job was finished and the grub was carried in, _ / 
Not a thing was there for Bessie. Boys, I can see the quiver in her chin 


As she walked up to her father and, leanin’ ’gainst his knee, 
She chokingly inquired: ‘Is there anything for me?’ 


With it get yourself some mittens, cap and shoes, and dolls, and all— 
Because I’m your sweetheart and I love you. 


From your dear old Santa Claus.’ 


‘*The token in that letter makes my old heart gladden still 
When I think us rascals gave it. ‘T was a twenty dollar bill.’’ 
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YEAR’S WORK OF THE FOREST SERVICE REVIEWED | 


How the Government Cares for the Nation’s' Timber — The Income and Expense Annually — Fighting the Forests’ F ses 
—The Status of Water Power—Proposed Future Work 


Last week the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN reviewed what 
the seeretary of agriculture had to say about the na- 
tional forests in his annual report. Since that time the 
report of the forester, Henry 8S. Graves, issued as a sepa- 
rate reprint from the annual reports of the Department of 
Agriculture for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1916, has 
been received. Copies of this report are available to 
those readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN who e¢are to 
ask for them, and there are doubtless many who will 
avail themselves of this opportunity for closer study 
of the report. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, however, in 
view of the importance of the work of this arm of the 
national Government and its intimate relation in many 
of its activities with the lumber industry, will here re- 
view the more important features of the report. 

The principal receipts from the national forests are 
from the sales of timber and from grazing fees. The 
receipts for this fiscal year totaled $2,283,540.71 and 
were approximately $340,000 greater than in‘1915. The 
timber receipts were $1,400,592.51, and the grazing 
receipts were $1,210,214.59. Of the total advance of 
$340,000 in forest income all but approximately $100,000 
was secured in the timber receipts. 

The forester points out that the present receipts 
from the national forests are approximately three- 
fourths of the cost of protection and current operation 
and it will be necessary to increase the earnings about 
$1,000,000 a year in order to cover the actual cost. 
This, of course, does not take in expenditures which 
are primarily in the nature of investments, such as 
the construction of roads, trails and other improve- 
ments, tree planting necessitated by past fires, surveying 
and classifying of lands, and research work. A fairly 
steady increase in receipts from the forests is predicted. 


Cattlemen Paying Too Little 


The grazing fees which are charged have been re- 
adjusted to some extent in past years, but no general 
increase has been made in them since their establish- 
ment. With the present condition of prosperity and 
demand in the live stock industry, these grazing privi- 
leges are in great demand and those who secure them 
are placed at an economic advantage as compared, with 
those who must rent private ranges. The forester 
points this out as unjust both to the _ general 
public, which should receive a greater return from the 
forest ranges, and to other cattle raisers. Some typ- 
ical examples are quoted. In Montana railroad lands 
bring 25 cents a head for sheep grazing where only 5 
cents is charged on the national forests. On Indian 
lands in Montana competitive bids realize 81 cents 
per sheep as compared with 1314 cents on the national 
forests; $3 for cattle, while the national forest’s cattle 
rate is 54 cents. Similar discrepancies between private 
and national range charges are quoted for Arizona and 
California. 

There were excluded from the national forests in 
1915 8,534,061 acres of land by presidential proclama- 
tion and executive orders, while 116,916 acres were 
added. On June 30 the net national forests actually 
owned by the public amounted to 155,420,280 acres. 
Homestead tracts were issued to the number of 751 as 
against 360 during the previous year; and altogether 
1,491 tracts passed to private ownership thru patents 
of various sorts as against 881 in 1915. 

The classification of the national forests and the 
opening of lands deemed fit for agriculture to home- 
steaders are progressing rapidly and the work is meet- 
ing with general approval. Since 1912, when funds 
were provided for this work, over 70,000,000 acres have 
been examined and 13,477,781 acres have been eliminated 
from the national forests. In some projects it was 
evident (after the agricultural lands had been elimi- 
nated) that the remaining lands would not make pyac- 
tical administration units and in such eases the entire 
area was eliminated. A large part of the agricultural 
land in the forests already has been set apart for entry 
in this work. 

Cut of National Forest Timber 


There was a slight decrease in the total amount of 
timber cut from the forests, the cut for 1916 being 
664,920,000 board feet, as against 669,676,000 board 
feet in 1915. The volume of timber placed under con- 
tract during the year was also smaller. There was, 
however, a large proportion of medium size sales, 97 
percent of all sales made during the year being under 
$100 in value. In commercial sales during the year 
$2.01 a thousand board feet was realized as compared 
with $2.48 a thousand feet for 1915. This is not, how- 
ever, an index of the average market value as the 
average price for 1915 was raised by large sales in east- 
ern Oregon of timber of the more valuable kind. 

The total commercial sales for 1916 amounted to 
883,589,000 board feet, bringing $1,777,892.90, as com- 
pared with 1,069,578,000 board feet sold in 1915 and a 
total return of $2,650,098.58. The timber actually cut un- 
der commercial sales in 1916 amounted to 525,967,000 feet, 
as compared with 546,508,000 in 1915, and realized 
$1,118,141.04, as against $1,165,268.43 during the pre- 
vious year. The sales at cost aggregated 23,317,000 
feet and realized $17,249.85 at the average cost price of 
74 cents a thousand feet. 

The free use permits for the year covered 97,708,000 
feet of an estimated value of $156,184.77. An addi- 
tional amount of 21,775,000 feet valued at about $28,000 








was given to persons who took it without permit. This 
was accomplished by the setting aside of specific por- 
tions of the forests where people entitled to free use 
of the forests are allowed to remove specified materials 
without formal permit, altho, of course, under proper 
supervision. This is a more convenient method for the 
publie and the cost of administration is materially de- 
creased. The practice is therefore being extended. 

The receipts from timber trespasses were $37,712.51, 
considerably in excess of receipts for the two previous 
years. This, however, did not indicate increased cur- 
rent trespass, being due largely to settlement for dam- 
ages in important trespass cases that occurred a number 
ot years ago in Wyoming and California. 

Fire Protection in 1915 

Some interesting facts are stated as to fire protection. 
These figures are given for the calendar year 1915, in- 
asmuch as the appropriations for this purpose are made 
for the calendar year in order not to divide the appro- 
priations in the middle of the fire season. During 1915 
6,324 fires were suppressed, against 7,019 in 1914, and 
an average annual number of 4,759 during the last five 
years. The timbered area burned over, however, was 
but 155,416 acres, or 30 percent less than the average 
for the 5-year period. The total fire loss in these fires 
was but 70 percent of the loss in 1914, amounting to 
$363,389. Fhe average loss per fire was $60.41, as 
against an average loss of $74.44 for the 5-year period. 

More than half the total number of fires occurred in 
California, Idaho and Oregon, where about 32 percent 
of the total national forest area and about 49 percent 
of the aggregate timber upon these forests is located. 
Of fires in these States 83 percent of the number were ex- 
tinguished before a loss of $100 per fire had occurred 
and nearly half this number were brought under con- 
trol before more than one-fourth of an acre had been 
burned over. The total cost of this fire fighting in ad- 
dition to the salaries of the regular forest force was 
$212,436, as against $688,997 in 1914. The average 
cost per fire, therefore, was $38.37, or one-third less 
than the 5-year average. 

The fighting of the 1915 fires overdrew the available 
funds and involved seeking a deficiency appropriation 
from Congress. The appropriation bills of previous 
years carried $250,000 as. an emergency fund, but this 
has been reduced to $150,000, which in four of the last 
six years is a smaller amount than has been found 
necessary for such emergency purposes as forest fires 
create. : 

That insect devastation of forests, particularly in the 
West, is of grave importance was indicated by a recent 
contribution to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN by Stewart 
Edward White. The report of the forester dismisses 
this subject rather briefly in the following language: 

Protection of the national forests includes not only their 
protection against fire, but also the control of insect infesta- 
tion and tree diseases. Both of these raise large and diffi- 
cult technical problems of forest management, which are 
receiving careful attention. For the basic knowledge in the 
fields of entomology and plant pathology necessary to the 
working out of these problems the Bureaus of Entomology and 
Plant Industry are looked to as the sources of information. 
In general, control of insects and fungous growths is practi- 
cal under existing conditions on the national forests only 
thru the working out of methods of utilization which will 
secure the removal of infested or infected material in con- 
nection with sales and free use of timber. Stipulations 
planned to bring about improved sanitation of the forest 
growth are, where necessary, inserted in timber-sale con- 
tracts and special reports are made to inaugurate sales on 
areas where a clean-up is important. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is, however, informed 
that a special report upon. this subject is under prep- 
aration by the Forest Service at this time and will 
probably be issued some time during the winter. This 
will undoubtedly go more into detail upon this impor- 
tant subject. 

Reforestation Work 


The annual planting plan of the Forest Service con- 
templates the reforesting of 14,000 each year. This 
stunt was-not accomplished during the fiscal year 1916, 
10,396 acres having been reforested. The work was 
curtailed on account of unfavorable weather conditions 
in some parts of the West and also on account of some 
losses in forest nurseries. There are now fifteen impor- 
portant forest nurseries and seven smaller ones, that car- 
ried at the end of the fiscal year 1916, 28,531,050 seed- 
lings and 8,553,719 transplants. The average cost of seed- 
lings produced during the year was reduced $1.62 a 
thousand to $2.63, and of transplants was reduced 61 
cents a thousand to $5.44. 

There was an increase of 133,442 cattle and horses 
and 605,338 sheep and goats in the stock grazed upon 
public range. In addition, about 6,000,000 acres are 
devoted to free range purposes, including range for 
work, pack and riding animals and tourists and the 
allowance of ten heads of work, milk or saddle animals 
free to each settler. It includes also withdrawal of the 
forest range from grazing purposes for the protection of 
sources of water supply for towns and cities. 

It is of interest to notice that the grazing adminis- 
tration has been put into effect upon the eastern pur- 
chase areas and that eastern farmers think kindly of 
this use of the national forests. In connection with 
the range subject, a study has been made of the 
elimination of larkspur, a poisonous plant which causes 
frequent losses of cattle. A cattle range of 14,000 
acres on the Stanislaus forest in California was found, 


on examination, to contain about 67 acres of larkspur, 
On a demonstration test this was dug out at a cost 
of $695. There had been an average loss of cattle 
from poisoning on this range in previous years of 


thirty-four heads. In 1915 the loss was four heads, 
a net saving estimated at about $1,800. This and 
some smaller tests in the same direction upon other 
forests will probably lead to an extension of this work 
in codperatiog with cattle men. 

Two phases of the relations of the forests to animal 
life are referred to in the report. One is the sup- 
pression and destruction of injurious. animals including 
predatory animals and also rodents, which are chiefly 
injurious to the grazing capacity of the forests. This 
destruction of animals is now in the hands of the 
Bureau of Biological Survey, which in 1916 treated 
751,000 acres with excellent results for the destruction 
of paririe dogs, ground squirrels and similar rodents, 
It is estimated that there are about 300,000,000 acres 
infested with these animals and if the appropriations 
continue these should be completely cleaned out in a 
comparatively short number of years. 

The other phase of this subject is the preservation 
of wild game. The Federal Government at present is 
spending a considerable sum to support elk herds 
which are under the administration of State game 
wardens, and which, the forester states, are not being 
efficiently administered, and the herds are probably 
being reduced in numbers. About 2,000,000 acres of 
national forests are totally withdrawn from domestic 
grazing or else grazing is greatly restricted in order 
to provide range for these elks, and the Government 
is also spending large sums for the raising of hay to 
feed the elk in unusually severe winters. An investi- 
gation of this subject is being made to lay a founda- 
tion for a correlation of interests that will result in 
more efficient adminstration of the subject. Problems 
of a similar sort also occur because of dual jurisdiction 
over other game in thesnational forests. It is be- 
lieved that the best results can be secured only by 
segregating parts of the forests as Federal game 
sanctuaries under Federal control. The sanctuaries 
can be so located as to interfere to the minimum 
degree with the use of the forest ranges for domestic 
stock. Legislation is pending providing for this 
reform. 

Water Powers 

Twenty new power projects began operation and 
increased 181% percent in the total number, but the 
average output minimum capacity decreased from 2,420 
horsepower to 2,070 horsepower, and there was a de- 
crease also of 356,603 horsepower in the estimated 
capacity of all projects under permit. This was due 
to the elimination in the Dixie national forests of land 
upon which a very large project is located. 

The preparation of a report called for by the Senate 
resolution of Feb. 13, 1915, containing information 
regarding water power control in the United States, 
devolved upon the Forest Service and this report was 
published in three parts and is briefly reviewed by the 
forester in this anunal report. It shows a very con- 
siderable concentration of control of water power 
privileges in the United States generally and a marked 
present over-development in the western States, current 
installation being far in excess of the maximum de- 
mand. Existing developments that utilize national 
forest lands represent 42 percent of the total developed 
water power of the United States, and the potential 
resources of the United States are located to the extent 
of one-third upon the national forests, while such for- 
ests contain over 40 percent of the power resources 
of the West. 

Forest Roads, Etc 


ee ~- 

Permanent improvements of the national forests are 
provided for in two ways. The first is an item of 
$400,000 in the regular appropriation bill, which is 
designed primarily for improvements needed in forest 
administration and protection. In addition 10 percent 
of the receipts from the forests has been appropriated 
by Congress for the construction of roads and trails 
intended primarily to promote the general development 
of the community. For 1916 this fund amounted to 
$278,216.56. During the year 227 miles of new roads 
were constructed, of which 116 miles were constructed 
under codperation with communities, associations oF 
individuals. Congress has now appropriated $10,000,000 
for the construction of national forest roads, which 
will enable road building upon a larger scale than 
hitherto. 

Of forest receipts 25 percent is also set aside by the 
act of Congress to be paid to the individual State ‘or 
the benefit of county schools and roads. This distr:\u- 
tion in 1916 amounted to $610,797.75, as compared with 
$695,541.40 for the previous year. Arizona and ‘ew 
Mexico also received additional shares of national 
forest receipts as an exchange for school lands wi:'ch 
they owned within the national forests and which the 
national Government desired to acquire for the consvli- 
dation of forest area. 

During the year 54,898 acres of additional forests 
were purchased in the southern Appalachians and ‘he 
White Mountains. The total which is approved ‘nd 
being acquired in this section is now 1,329,487 acs. 
A new appropriation of $3,000,000 is available ‘oF 
expenditure during the fiscal years 1917 and 191*. 
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Weeks Law Promotes State Activity 
Of ‘be $100,000 appropriated under the Weeks law 
for fire protection in cooperation with States twenty- 
one States are now availing themselves, Texas having 
heen acded during the year, and Louisiana is expected 
to beein codperation under this law during the fiscal 
year ivl7. Under the requirements of the law each 


State must contribute at least as much as the national 
Government. The maximum allotment to any State 
was $8,000, and the expenditures by States greatly 
exceeded the Weeks law expenditure. The actual Fed- 
eral expenditures during 1916 as tabulatea by States 
were #90,480.46 while the expenditures of the States 
themselves for this purpose amounted to $407,203.21, 
thus showing how efficiently the Weeks law has pro- 
mote activity by the States in forest fire protection. 
It also gives the Forest Service a considerable influence 
in directing along efficient lines State forest fire activ- 
ities, inasmuch as the Federal allotments are based on 
the enforcement of uniform standards. 

The importance of this work is indicated by the 
fact that the fire loss of 1915 is estimated at about 
$7,000,000, altho considerably below normal. 

During the year the legislatures of Virginia and 
Louisiana made new appropriations for forestry work, 
thus increasing the number of States active in this 
direction. The Forest Service publishes a classified 
compilation of State laws dealing with forestry and 


distributes it to State forest departments, forest schools, 
legislative reference bureaus, and similar bodies. 


Research and Investigation 


The report reviews the research work conducted 
during the year, much of which is of a technical char- 
acter. There has been a comprehensive study of forest 
fires intended to develop better fire fighting methods 
and a study of the problem of erosion on water shed 
forests. The study of forest types has also been of 
importance in relation to all other forest problems as 
providing a knowledge of the environments in which 
forest mixtures of various species may be expected. It 
is of interest to know that in connection with grazing 
on the national forests the Forest Service has entered 
quite extensively into various studies intended to be 
of service to the range users in improving the grade 
of stock, increasing the breeding efficiency of the 
herd, the use of small coyote proof enclosures in sheds 
for range lambing purposes ete. 


Lumber Industry Investigated 


The forester refers to the study of the lumber indus- 
try, which has attracted much attention, in the following 
language: 

A comprehensive study of the lumber industry was begun 
by the Forest Service early in 1914. The Bureau of Corpora- 
tions and the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
joined in this survey, which aimed to analyze in a construc- 
tive way the conditions in the leading forest using industry 


in the United States, and to show their bearing upon the 
health and stability of the industry and upon the conserva- 
tion of the timber resources of the nation. 

The investigations conducted by the Forest Service have 
extended over the regions of the South and West, where the 
bulk of the remaining forests is located and lumber manufac- 
ture is now most active, and eleven of the central States 
where the distribution of lumber is probably most highly 
developed and its varying phases and tendencies are to be 
seen most clearly. Other studies have dealt with the tech- 
nical sides of utilization and marketing and the replacement 
of lumber by other structural materials. 

The Forest Service has codperated with the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce meanwhile in studies of 
the opportunities for marketing American lumber abroad; 
and with the Federal Trade Commission in a series of hear- 
ings for the presentation of data by the lumbermen them- 
selves regarding the condition of their industry. The Serv- 
ice has been in close touch with the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion in the development of the entire inquiry and in the 
consideration of its conclusions, with a view to making the 
study of as much value as possible to the commission in re- 
lation to business methods and forms of organization in this 
industry. 

The result of this broad survey, which is practically com- 
pleted, will be embodied in ten bulletins dealing with such 
subjects as timber ownership and lumber production by im- 
portant regions, the cost and methods of distributing lum- 
ber, the most effective use of material now wasted in manu- 
facture or converted into products of little value, and the 
character of the public timber holdings, together with the 
methods of administering them and the economic service 
which they should render. 

The investigation has brought out strikingly the bad effect 
of the wholesale turning over of the public timberlands into 
private ownership under the laws applicable to the public 
domain before the national forests were created. The con- 


(Continued on page 52) . 





LUMBER LAGS IN PRICE ADVANCES OF STAPLES 


Increases in All Others Are Markedly Greater Than in Southern Yellow Pine—Comparisons Show Lumber’s Purchasing 
Power to Be Now the Lowest in Sixteen Years 


Kansas City, Mo., Dee. 18.—The increase in the price 
of so many things has been so great within the year that 
one of the most popular pastimes at present is decrying 
the high cost of living. Needless to say some things 
have advanced even more than others and in some sec- 
tions of the country it seems to ke popular to suppose 
that lumber has advanced away out of sight. Lumber 
is a staple just the same as sugar, wool, cotton and flour 
are staples and if it is true that lumber has shared the 
increase in the price of these staples it should be shown 
in a comparison of the buying power of lumber in terms 
of the other staples. That is, if the price obtainable for a 
thousand feet of yellow pine in 1900 would buy 3.21 bar- 
rels of flour, the price obtainable for an equal amount 
of the same grade of yellow pine today ought to buy 
3.21 barrels of flour if lumber has advanced. in price 
as much as the other staple. Thus by comparing the 
amount of staples possible to purchase for the price 
obtained for lumber in different years the comparative 
increase in the price of lumber in relation to that of 
other commodities is easy to ascertain. 

M. B. Nelson, general sales manager of the Long- 
Bell Lumber Co. of this city, has carried this plan thru 
and arrived at some very interesting figures that show 
conclusively that lumber has not increased in price when 
the purchasing power of a dollar is considered. This 
information was compiled and sent out to the salesmen 
of the Long-Bell company, the figures compiled being 
given below. In compiling these figures the market is- 
sues of Bradstreet’s on the most staple commodities 
as indicated in its quarterly reports for October of 1900, 
1906, 1910, 1913 and 1916 were used. The prices for 
lumber were the average prices received on shipments 
made by the mills of the Long-Bell company during the 
same periods. 

The figures of the first column at the left indicate the 
year; the second column the price of the commodity; the 
third column the average price obtained for a thousand 
feet of pine lumber by the Long-Bell company; and the 
fourth column the amount of the commodity the price 
of a thousand feet of yellow pine would purchase. In 


commenting on the results shown by this Mr. Nelson 
said : 


With but few exceptions lumber will buy less at this time 
than at any time in the last sixteen years, measured by the 
purchasing power of lumber. And the price of lumber at this 
time is lower than was reached in 1907 or 1913. So regard- 
less of the fact that we are carrying the investment of all 
the raw material which we have cut during that period, and 
that which we expect to cut in the future, we are selling our 
product for less money, to say nothing of the increase in the 
cost ef production, which so far this year has been $1.65 a 


thousand feet over last year. The recent advance we made 
In the wages of our men so that they could meet the in- 
creased cost of living will cause a further advance of over 50 
cents 2 thousand feet in the cost. So the buyer or con- 


Sunicr who is complaining about the high price of lumber is 
cert: (nly misinformed. 


BREADSTUFFS. 





Wheat, No. 2 Red Winter, in Elevator, Per Bushel : 
Years, Commodity. Y. P. Lbr. Per M. Ft. Will Buy. 
zy u. 
1900 PA $ 7975 $11.25 14.11 
1 Ee 80625 17.92. 20.98 
Be vadeeen oe 1.0175 13.21 12.98 
ers. , 15.60 16.34 
PS. ..5ccsknen 1.585 16.39 10.34 
Corn, No, 2 Mixed, in Blevator, per Bushel: 
1900 ON a. $ 48125 $11.25 23.38 
+ 6 32.00 
ae au 
HOLS. oe 16.55 
Outs, 
qn00.. 44.12 
1909! 47.79 
ae 34. : 39.00 
113... 1465 15.60 33.54 
16; , .eene 5275 16.39 81.00 





Years. Commodity. Y.P.Lbr. Per M. Ft. Will Buy. 

Flour, Straight Winter, per Barrel: Bbls. 
ch OS ae pie oe $ 3.50 $11.25 3.21 
POUG sec sa's. sls: lecats 3.50 17.92 5.12 
re es 4.40 13.21 3.00 
NOES i oisiein rd 04% 4.25 15.60 3.67 
ato (Ca eee 7.15 16.39 2.28 


LIVE STOCK. 
Beeves, best, native steers (Chicago), per 100 pounds ‘os 
Ww 








t. 
TOO ES i sigsciae avers $ 5.50 $11.25 2.04 
SASS 6.80 17.92 2.64 
ee 7.85 13.21 1.68 
ee 9.50 15.60 1.64 
oe 11.25 16.39 1.45 

Hogs, prime (Chicago), per 100 pounds: 

1 aA ror $ 5.30 $11.25 2.12 
MG 0: 4.0:0 ae 6.75 17.92 2.65 
Nes 6. g.6s0/ 50a acore 9.00 13.21 1.47 
co a creer 8.95 15.60 1.74 
HED ase <3 osaceors 10.25 16.39 1.60 
Horses, Avg. Com. to Best (Chicago), per Head: 
M. Ft.* 
$11.25 : 7.56 
92 7.11 
13.21 14.38 
15.60 12.82 
16.39 11.90 
PROVISIONS AND GROCERIES. 

Eggs, Fresh (New York), per Dozen: Doz. 
WEN re pie) cs civcoie $ 20 $11.25 56.25 
Sere 28 17.92 64.00 
ENG ad 8 Sisco, coke -29 13.21 45.55 
1) ee 32 15.60 48.75 
PTI .:6 o-00a,cie's sie 238 16.39 43.13 

Cheese, Choice, East Factory, per Pound: Lbs 
NO es 6 avaraiiacetecs $ 1125 $11.25 100.00 
CO RS 1325 17.92 135.24 
1S ah ae 55 13.21 85.23 
eis et ca. aie 65 15.60 94,55 
ee 2075 16.39 78.98 

Sugar, Granulated, per Pound: 

P< ocaisis-ss,s.0 0 gun + OGRE $11.25 182.92 
PRE Moc iSelasa¥e,'0,ci0's .044 17 407.27 
co) Se ee 0505 13.21 261.58 
Oe oes 0450 15.60 346.67 
DOIG. e000 coves 0675 16.39 242.81 

Beans (New York) Choice Marrow, per 100 pounds: Cwt 
Sa! <. <v¢-¢ ces. ote $ 2.35 $11.25 4.78 
0 Sener 2.45 47 7.31 
Lo I eee ae 3.075 13.21 4.30 
BN 60 024.3 anion 6.50 15.60 2.40 
DEO og 0s cs0 10's 9.60 16.39 1.71 

Potatoes, Eastern, per 180 pounds: 180 Lbs 
PRINT ss, oieksiobveltie $ 1.50 $11.25 7.50 
| SSR 1.5 17.92 11.95 
10 See eee 1.50 13.21 8.81 
Cs Re ae 2.12 ° 15.60 7.36 

Re ee 3.75 16.39 4.37 

FRESH AND DRIED FRUITS. 

‘Apples (State) per Barrel: 

Bbls. 
| ae AR ee $11.25 sane 
cE CRS eererrc 2.50 17.92 7.17 
MERI cage leis terars 2.50 13,21 5.28 
) |) rare 2.50 15.60 6.24 
IE ays in vachinisis io: 2.50 16.39 6.56 

RAW AND MANUFACTURED TEXTILES. 

Cotton, Middling Uplands, per Pound: Lbs. 
1900... --$ .10875 $11.25 103.45 
1906... 1025 17.92 174.83 
1910 1375 13.21 96.07 
PG ae .1420 15.60 109.86 
cP eer .1660 16.39 98.7 
Wool, Ohio and Pennsylvania X. Washed (Boston) per Pound : 

NPR sa! Grea. 8's) 008 a 11.25 A 
6 RD ona 31 17.9 
ch ee eerie 29 13.21 45.55 
Ms, tins a 0c0 ces 23 15.60 67.83 
A Reet 34 16.39 48.79 
Print Cloths, 64s (Boston) per Yard: Yds. 
.03125 $11.25 360. 
.03365 17.92 532.54 
0375 18.21 352.27 
.03875 15.60 402.58 
05 16.39 327.8 





* (Horses—M. ft. to buy a horse.) 


Years. Commodity. Y.P.Lbr. Per M. Ft. Will Buy. 
Cotton Sheetings, Southern, 3 Yards, per Yard: Yds. 
ROE ais crete des coe .0G b11.25 187.50 
i 065 +1793 275.69 
2) Sen O75 13.21 176.13 
1913 Ree 09 Bie ak 08 15.60 195.00 
pt | ae -095 16.39 172.53 
METALS, 

Steel Billets, Bessemer (Pittsburgh) per Ton: 
Ton. 
1900...........$ 17.00 $11.25 .66 
(er 28.00 17.92 .64 
ee 24.00 13.21 55 
1) eee 24.00 15.60 65 
1 45.00 16.39 36 


Tinplates, American (Pittsburgh), per 100 Pounds: 











1900.. ..$ 4.00 $11.25 2.81 
1906. . a 3.75 17.92 4.78 
1910.. 3.50 13.21 3.77 
1913.. 3.50 15.60 4.17 
ROE ied eivicisnes 6.00 16.39 2.73 

Steel Beams (Pittsburgh), per Ton: Ton, 
Cee $ 30.00 $11.25 379 
|) re 34.00 17.92 .528 
So | ae 27.00 13.21 482 
WOR ose 66d oes 27.60 15.60 568 
3. ee 54.00 16.39 304 

Silver, Commercial Bars (New York), per Ounce: Oz. 
By 63625 $11.25 17.68 
ere .685 17.92 26.16 
i a 54125 13.21 24.41 
i. 61375 15.60 25.42 
co. A 69125 16.39 23.71 

Copper, Electrolytic (New York), per Pound: Lbs 
NO ee iia 's: dai gis $ .04385 11.25 258.62 
SIs ied bere. -20125 17.92 89.04 
Di eee 126875 13.21 104.12 
jt 2 ae ae 16875 15.60 92.4 
BON eh'es.0 tea 6s 2850 . - 16.39 57.51 

Lead, Pig, Western (New York), per Pound: 
ya $ 0435 $11.25 528.62 
| ee 0575 17.92 311.65 
: se Sere 044 13.21 300.23 
oo ee eee 045 15.60 346.67 
as Ne ya ee 0705 16.39 232.48 

MINERAL AND VEGETABLE OILS. 
Petroleum, Crude, in Barrels (New York), per Barrel: 
Bbls 
$11.25 9.83 
17.92 11.34 
13.21 10.16 
15.60 6.12 
16.39 6.83 
Gal. 
$11.25 17.86 
17.92 44.80 
13.21 13.62 
15.60 31.20 
16.39 20.23 
BUILDING MATERIALS. 

Lime, Eastern Common, per Barrel: Bbls 
i eee eee .65 $11.25 17.31 
1 seme 92 17.92 19.48 
PGs oo ns eas 1,02 13.21 12.95 
SNR RIN foros. p/on-0-% 4 15.60 17.33 
DES ae ee 1.50 16.39 10.93 

Nails, Wire, from Store, Base Price, per Keg: Kegs. 
Bi, ERC $ 2.55 $11.25 5.51 
| Sap ee e 2.15 17.92 8.3: 
Pt, Aer 2.15 13.21 6.14 
| ES eae ee 1.95 15.60 § 
TOES Castes b+as 3.10 16.39 5.29 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Hay, Timothy, Prime (New York), per 100 Pounds: Ca 
wt. 
a cso hecasne 95 $11.25 11.83 
x Ee ee $ 925 17.92 19.37 

po eS a 1.10 13.21 2. 
i Re are 1.02 15.60 15,29 
DOIG i or60-<. o'ec8ince:0 1.00 16.39 16.39 

Cotton Seed (Houston), per Ton (2000 Pounds) : Ton 

rere $ 17.35 $11.25 65 

CT Ew 12.00 17.92 1.49 
co a 27.00 13.21 49 
UMN ietaiecidaacsee 22.00 15.60 71 
TOEG Se Tecccece’s 41.00 16.39 40 
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AERIAL WIRE TRAMWAY A SUCCESS IN OPERATION 


Trolley Arrangement Patterned After Ore-Carriers at Mines Conveys Lumber Over Five Miles of Mountainous Country, 


Spanish Ranch. 
of the 


& Lumber Co., a director of the Cali- 
fornia Sugar & White Pine Lumber Co., 
San Francisco, and has long been identi- 
fied with California pine lumber manu- 
facturing. 

As a result of his deliberations Mr. 
Haslett decided.that lumber could be ear- 
ried from the mill to the railroad by 
means of a trolley carrier on an over- 
head wire, as is done in some places in 
carrying small logs over a rough coun- 
try where railroad construction would 
be too costly. The overhead trolley 
system for carrying ore from mines has 
been in use for years and in thinking 
over these things Mr. Haslett came to 
the conclusion that a similar system 
could be adopted for carrying lumber 
from his mill to the railroad. He spent 
some time in studying the problems in 
connection with sky line logging, and also 
the hauling of ore by aerial tramway, 
visiting some of the mines in the Sacra- 
mento River Valley in California, where 
this system is in use, in company with 
tramway experts of the United States 
Steel Products Co., whose aid Mr. Haslett 
enlisted. 

The result is that on Oct. 1, 1916, the 
first aerial tramway to carry lumber be- 
gan successful operation, taking the lum- 
ber from the mill of the Spanish Peak 
Lumber Co., at Spanish Ranch in Plumas 
County, Cal., a distance of five miles over 
mountains and across ravines, and dis- 
charging it at a station on the Western 
Pacific called Spanish Peak Siding, lo- 
eated in what is known as Grays Flat, 
270 miles east of San Francisco. When 
the operations were first contemplated 
it was thought necessary to build a rail- 
road 7% miles long to Quincey, there 
connecting with a railroad known as 
the Quincy Western, 614 miles long, 
connecting with the Western Pacific 
at Quincey Junction, making a railroad 
haul of 14 miles, 7144 of which would 
have to be constructed over a _ very 
rough and mountainous country. The 
five-mile aerial tramway solved the prob- 
lem, and since Oct. 1 it has been success- 
fully handling the lumber from the Span- 
ish Peak Lumber Co.’s plant, which is 
equipped with a single band and saws 
about 12,000,000 feet annually. 

Associated with Mr. Haslett in the com- 
pany are S. A. Moss, vice president, and 
Duane L. Bliss jr., general manager. 
Mr. Bliss formerly was general manager 
of the Lake Tahoo Railway & Transpor- 
tation Co. and was of material assistance 
to Mr. Haslett in working out the aerial 
tramway plan. In fact, arrangements 
were nearly completed by Mr. Haslett 
and his associates for financing a rail- 
road to carry out the lumber when Mr. 
Haslett advised them that this would not 
be necessary as a personal survey of 
the route across the mountain convinced 
him from the study he had made of 
the proposition that it would be possible 
to construct and operate successfully an 
overhead wire tramway, with less ex- 
pense than the construction of a rail- 
road, and subsequent operating cost of 
the tramway would amount to practically 
nothing. 


Up in the Sierra Nevada Mountains in California, five 
miles from the Western Pacific Railroad, the Spanish 
Peak Lumber Co. last spring completed a sawmill which 
June 1 began making California sugar and white pine 
lumber. The mill is located in a clearing known as 
To get the output of this mill to the 
railroad was a problem on which O. C. Haslett, president 
company, put in much time 
Mr. Haslett is also president of the California Pine Box 











and study. 

















1. Loading Terminal at Spanish Ranch. 2. Load in Mid-Air Across One of the Ravines. 
4. Structure at Beginning of 2,800- 


3. Showing 50-Foot Right of Way Thru Forest. 


In the summer of 1915 a final survey for the line was 
made and the construction was begun of both the saw- 
mill at Spanish Ranch and the intermediate towers for 
holding the trolley line as well as the terminals at Span- 
ish Peak and Spanish Peak Siding. 
tramway was complete, Oct. 1, there was 6,000,000 feet 
of California white and sugar pine of excellent quality 
on hand in the yard of the mill for carrying to the mill 
at Spanish Peak Siding for finishing and shipment. 


When the aerial 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is indebted to Mr. Haslett 
for details of the tramway and the illustrations. 

The mjll at Spanish Peak is located at an altitude of 
3,600 feet and the tramway, in its five-mile course, rises 
to an altitude of 4,800 feet and drops to an altitude of 
2,700 feet at the planing mill. A swath thru the forest 
fifty feet wide and practically in a straight line was 
secured for the line of towers, of which there are forty- 
nine, together with fourteen tension and other structures 





snags 





Foot Span Across Hambly Ravine. 5. Load Just After Leaving Terminal 












Obviating Construction of Expensive Railroad Over Difficult Ground 





located as the ground formation necessi- 
tates. The longest span is 2,800 feet long 
and is 600 feet above the surface of the 
ground. <A view of the loads of lumber 
passing along the tramway, looking from 
the bottom of the ravine that is crossed 
by the longest span, gives the impression 
that they are aeroplanes moving thru the 
space above with the blue California sky 
in the background. ; 

The standard units of lumber carried 
on the tramway are 30 inches wide, 12 
inches high and 16 feet long, which means 
from 480 to 500 feet board measure of 
lumber weighing about 1,250 pounds, 
Altho lengths up to 32 feet have been 
hauled satisfactorily, it has been found 
best to keep the weight within the limit 
mentioned, for the sake of safety. 

Mr. Haslett found that the unit in ore 
transportation was about 1,250 pounds 
and despite the fact that the steel com- 
pany expert thought a heavier load could 
be carried, he insisted that the same plan 
be followed in designing the tramway 
and the result has proved very successful. 
The units of lumber are carried in two 
frames made of channel iron forming car- 
riers about which two chain slings sus- 
pend the load, one at each end, thus hold- 
ing the load steady and preventing it 
slipping while being transported up and 
down steep inclines. Having the uniform 
units also aided in assembling and taking 
apart the load. The details were worked 
out largely by Mr. Bliss, who carried 
out a plan prepared by the United States 
Steel Products Co., tramway engineer, in 
conjunction with J. A. Kitts, construction 
engineer of the steel company. 

The lumber is hauled on trucks from 
the sorting platform and put in piles for 
seasoning, and is then taken to the load- 
ing terminal by trucks for shipment via 
the aerial tramway. It is planned, how- 
ever, to run an overhead dead rail, 300 
yards from the sorting table direct to the 
loading terminal, making up the units of 
green lumber at the start and picking up 
and attaching them to the carrier running 
on the overhead rail. <A train of these 
units will be hauled by horses to the load- 
ing terminal, where they are ready to be 
transported by the tramway. The picture 
shown herewith of the terminal gives an 
idea of the big horizontal wheel at the 
loading terminal on which the 5%-inch di- 
ameter traction line revolves and in 
which the outgoing 11-inch diameter 
‘“track’’ line and the %-inch return 
“‘track’’ line are anchored. There is a 
similar arrangement at the delivery ter- 
minal at the other end. A lighter line is 
used for the return ‘‘track,’’ because 
coming back to the mill the only freight 
to be hauled is occasional packages of 
supplies for the sawmill. The traction 
wire, 54 inches in diameter, of which 
there is ten miles, is carried around the 
two wheels and power operating it is ob- 
tained from a 20-horsepower, Pelton 
water wheel, which gives ample power for 
operating the tramway. 

The units of lumber travel at about 5 
miles per hour and are started at three- 
minute intervals, or twenty units an hour, 


(Continued on Page 50.) 
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PANORAMIC VIEW IN THREE SECTIONS OF PLANT AND YARD OF THE SPANISH PEAK LUMBER CO., LOCATED AT SPANISH RANCH, CAL. 
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SYSTEMATIC IMPRO 


Of course, this was a condition that almost any enterprising city 
or village would be quick to remedy; but it often happens, as it 
happened in this case, that many other improvements are under way, 
and it was not and has not thus far been practicable for the village 
to improve that sorry stretch of road. Yet a way out has been de- 
vised, for what is known as a “County System” of highways has been 
adopted. Under this law certain roads are designated as county roads 
and the cost of improving and repairing them is met by taxing the 
entire county, including cities and villages as well as farms and 


farmers. 


The principle involved or put into practice here is one that should 
find an application to substantially all road building nowadays. That 
is to say, every road, whether it is built by township, or county, or 
by city or village, should be a link in a comprehensive system of high- 


Seas 


At the beginning in most States road improvement and road build- 
ing were purely local concerns, undertaken by towns and townships. 
Even now in many States no provision has been made by law to 
enable townships, cities and villages to co-operate in highway im- 
provement. As a consequence when townships improve their main 
roads and villages improve or pave their main streets there still 
remain stretches of road in the outskirts of city or village that are 
worse than unimproved rural highways. Last spring the writer had 
occasion to haul drain tile from his nearest town, about three miles; 
the country road is macadam from the farm to the village limits, 
but much of the remainder of the distance is unpaved. As two stone 
roads from the country converge upon a single unpaved street the 
heavy traffic from these two excellent highways converted the un- 
paved street into a mire. Farmers hauling loads from town could not 
carry one-third as much over the few rods of this city street as they 
could easily carry the rest of the way to their farms. 


Cities long have had transportation facilities that enable their citizens 
to reach their homes and places of business by very direct and econom- 
ical routes. What has happened in the cities has to some extent been 
brought about in the country districts by the telephone, the parcel 
post and the automobile. Thus far, however, most of the rural traffic 
has been that carried on by tourists and local residents in their own 
vehicles; but at no great distance in the future it is to be expected 
that the stage coach of bygone days will find its modern representa- 
tive in the cross-country automobile passenger vehicle. 

In many sections on the smaller branches of railroad passenger ac- 
commodations are far from being what the population and wealth of 
the communities served demand. In some such sections the inter- 
urban electric road has been introduced to meet modern requirements. 
But it has been found that where the traffic is heavy the automobile 
running straight thru from station to station can compete, with the 


interurban even tho the fare charged is higher. For example, while 


operate profitably. 


the interurban, running a car hourly and charging a 10 cent fare, will 
get a good share of the passenger patronage, the automobile that is 
always ready to go and that makes few or no intermediate stops can 


As agriculture develops and farmers require more frequent trips to 
nearby towns with produce of various kinds, automobile delivery 
routes may be expected to be developed. In dairy sections already 
“milk routes” are operated, and the big oil companies find profit in 
making house-to-house deliveries of their commodities. As highways 


improve it may be expected that local retailers will make deliveries 


to their rural customers exactly as to their town customers. Why 
should they not do so?) Why should a half-dozen farmers go to town 
over one road to buy a few items of merchandise when they can order 
by telephone and the merchant can make all the deliveries on one 


ways. Every village, city and county ought to co-ordinate its efforts trip? In some of the New England States lumber dealers make de- 


at road building with the efforts of national organizations to complete 
systems of national or transcontinental highways. This has been 
the tendency and aim of recent road legislation. 
affair road improvement has become first a county, then a State, and 
finally a national movement. Many States have laws that require 
the commonwealths to contribute toward township and county road 
building; or, putting it another way, that enable the township or 
county to secure State funds for road building. And finally the Fed- 


eral Government has provided for substantial 
aid to State highway systems, constructed in 
accordance with certain standards.- 

The Lincoln and Dixie highways, as well as 
other “trails,” “routes” and systems, offer sug- 
gestions and guides for local road improve- 
ments that shall, linked together, become com- 
prehensive routes of travel. These routes will 
rapidly become as important arteries of traffic 
as are the railways, and the time likely will 
come when highway transportation will com- 
pete in many ways with steam and interurban 
roads in carrying both passengers and freight. 





IX THE words of the Collins (Miss.) Commercial, ‘‘The 
baby beef and pig club exhibits have grown to such 
proportions that spacious grounds and suitable build- 
mgs have become a necessity to take care of the bi- 
ennial show which we have been holding in Collins, and 
in order to make this show permanent and further to 
encourage and promote the raising of good live stock,’’ 
the citizens have organized a stock company to be 
known as the Covington County Live Stock *& Agri- 
cultural Association. This is an example of what co- 
Operation between town and country may accomplish 
i every agricultural community. Starting with a pig 
club or a baby beef club, it has developed into a 
county fair, which, however, is hardly more than a real 
beginning compared with what ultimately will be the 
result in the way of improved agriculture and stock 
raising in that community and county. 

® * ? 


W HENEVER we read a local editor’s report of a farm- 
ers” institute we wonder that there is a county in the 
United States without its institute. The farmers’ an- 
nual meeting and exhibit should be as much of a fixture 
i every county as is the teachers’ institute, and it should 
and does in most cases improve its programs year by year. 
It is not to be expected that the people of a community 
can be organized and united the first year as they will 
be the second, third, fourth and succeeding years. This 
fact 1s illustrated by the comments of the editor of the 
Red Cloud (Neb.) Chief with reference to the farmers’ 
institute recently held in that city: ‘‘An array of will- 
ing workers has made this year’s session a grand suc- 
cess. Everything is carefully and comfortably arranged 
So that the visitors have no difficulty in viewing the 
exhibits’? This institute appears to be little less than 
Fiiea for the editor continues: ‘‘The ladies have 
airty outdone themselves to show what can be done 
for the home. . . . One exhibit showed how the farmer 


From a township 


mercial purposes. 








DEVELOPMENT “STRAWS” 


If there is any single quality in the business man 
that is a potent factor in determining his success it 
is foresight. A score or more of years ago when most 
of the patents on the telephone were about to ex- 
pire two linemen in the employ of one of the tele- 
phone companies conceived the idea of going into 
the manufacture of telephones. They interested a 
few men with a little money, and started their fac- 
tory, and when the patents actually expired they 
had in their warehouse thousands of instruments 
ready to place upon the market. The result was 
they became millionaires and their factory is today 
one of the most prosperous in the business. 

Does anybody suppose that opportunities for win- 
ning success such as that no longer exist? In every 
community in the land developments will take place 
in the next decade or score of years that will make 
many men wealthy, famous and influential; and yet 
only a comparatively few men will have the fore- 
sight to anticipate those developments. 

One of the greatest forces in all times has been 
transportation, and at no period of the world’s his- 
tory has the question of transportation been of 
greater importance than it is today. One of the 
heaviest duties levied upon mankind today is that 
of freight—the cost of moving commodities; and the 
rural community, the rural resident, pays a larger 
percentage of this cost than does any other person. 
When he hears this statement his immediate re- 
sponse likely will be: ‘‘Yes, the railroads charge 
altogether too much for the service they give.’ 
But the railroad does not charge the rural resident 
anything near so heavy a freight rate as he charges 
himself, in the form of execrable country roads. 

The unpaved, ungraded, unimproved roads of 
many a wealthy agricultural section surely are an 
anachronism. A few years ago the country school 
was receiving the condemnation of all thinking 
persons, and whether this wholesale criticism had 
anything to do with the reform or not, the fact 
remains that immense improvements have been 
made in country schools within the last ten years. 
Progress also has been made in the improvement of 
highways, but many farmers still plod to town over 
miry roads a large part of the year, and fail to see 
the folly of doing so. The person who takes an hour 
to do with obsolete methods what he could do ina 
third of that time by modern methods is for all prac- 
tical purposes living in the days when the crooked 
stick, the cradle and the flail served the purposes 
now filled by the steel plow, the self-binder and the 
steam thresher. “Time is the stuff that life is made 
of,’”’ and distances to town should be measured in 
time, not miles. Good roads shorten the distance to 
town because they shorten the time required to go 
frpm farm to town; “‘to save time is to lengthen 
life,”” hence to improve rural highways is practically 
to lengthen the lives of rural residents. 








liveries of lumber to farmer patrons the same as to city patrons, and 
the motor truck has enabled them thus to enlarge their fields of trade. 

While the tourist traffic alone over modern highways may bring 
to rural communities a great deal of desirable trade, if local accom- 
modations in the way of hotels, restaurants and garages are made 
efficient these highways will be utilized for other, more strictly com- 
Already many traveling men make their trips by 
auto, and some of them handling light merchandise make their deliv- 


eries at the same time. Several of the big 


‘cracker and biscuit companies have for years 


been making their own deliveries at regular 
intervals, so that retailers rely on this method 
of replenishing their stocks without the inter- 
vention of either traveling man or railroad 
system. 

The rural community that does not display 
the enterprise and foresight to prepare for the 
future, or that does not recognize develop- 
ments going on before its very eyes, may ex- 
pect to suffer from falling within the “sphere of 
influence” of more enterprising communities. 





could have fresh meat all summer by a new process of 
eanning. Then there you will find bread like mother 
used to make, pies, cookies, tarts, cakes and a lot of 
other dishes that mere man hesitates to name.’’ He then 
goes on to tell of the exhibits of the schools, displays 
of pumpkins of large size, as well as exhibits of cattle, 
sheep, hogs and horses. The program for the institute 
was of an entertainment character, rather than educa- 
tional, as might properly be under the circumstances, 
and was provided by the school children largely. 
* * * 


In AN address before commercial secretaries Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Houston spoke thus on the subject 
of codperation between town and country: ‘‘Obviously 
first of all a new attitude must be assumed and a sense 
of responsibility, even on the basis of enlightened self- 
ishness, must develop. Business men and business or- 
ganizations must join the other great elements of 
society and become effective students of agricultural 
problems and efficient instruments in bettering rural 
life. The problems are sufficiently numerous and suf- 
ficiently difficult to tax the best thought of the best 
men of the nation.’’ 

* * 

FoLLOWING a suggestion from the chairman of the 
membership committee of the Buffalo Chamber of Com- 
merece, and with a view of interesting the people of 
Buffalo in the chamber’s campaign for members, the 
clergy of the city took for their sermons on a recent 
Sunday ‘‘The Church, the Chamber and the City.’’ 
Then the Live Wire, the chamber’s official organ, 
published excerpts from the sermons. These show 
what the Community Builder long has maintained, that 
the clergy of every city and community constitute a force 
always in sympathy with sincere efforts toward com- 
munity betterment, and one that must be enlisted in 
community building, 
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The Yule Tide has come again. It seems but a brief 
time ago that I last wrote for the Realm about this holi- 
day; but meantime a year has gone. There is a touch 
of sobering in the recurrence of these holidays in spite of 
the joy they bring; for they remind us of the steady 
passing of time. The thoughtless happiness of children, 
unconscious of limitations and of the swift moving of the 
years, has passed for the men and women who read these 
columns. But for them, too, in a deeper and soberer way 
it is the Great Day. They may be conscious of the en- 
circling gray walls of life, and the day may recall to 
them the scars that the year has left; but by keeping the 
children’s holiday with color and music and jollity they 
take the side of the optimists who declare for peace on 
earth, good will toward men as a great ideal if not a 
present actuality. Christmas! What a rich association 
the word has! How much of poetry has been inspired 
by it; how many of the finest things of love and home 
have twined themselves about this children’s day of days! 
As little folks we were taught to look forward to it as 
the high tide of the year, the day when good children were 
rewarded, the time of giving and receiving gifts and of 
feasting and good cheer. These rosy experiences of child- 
hood give a color to our thinking about the day and at- 
tract to it some of our finest experiences. For older peo- 
ple it becomes a day of recollections so that the old man 
may live thru it in a mist of fragrant memories. By cele- 
brating it all of us subscribe to the belief that life is 
best’ when it is filled with kindliness and peace and good 
will, and this gives the Christmas season an appeal and a 
meaning to people who do not hold to the religion in which 
the day has a part. 

A year ago at the holiday time we found ourselves in 
the East, far from home. New York has been described 
repeatedly, and yet I think every person has to form 
his own idea of it. Certainly it is a wonderful place. It 
is the melting pot and the bazaar of the nations. Trav- 
elers say there is little of characteristic quality to be 
found from Archangel to Bagdad or from Liverpool to 
Canton that has not contributed its bit of color to the 
metropolis of our country. It includes the extremes of 
wealth and poverty, of leisure and drudgery, of refine- 
ment and squalor, of goodness and wickedness, of learn- 
ing and ignorance. It is a veritable cross section of 
the world and of human society. Also it may seem very 
lonely to people whose homes are on the central prairies. 
If you are gay and have money to spend you ean find 
places and people to welcome you. But if you are a bit 
lonesome and wishful for a friendly face and a breath 
of home cheer the great crowds and the tall buildings 
that tower so amazingly into the night sky and the glare 
of lights can have much the effect of an unrecognizing 
stare and a cold shoulder. We had become familiar 
enough with the place not to be depressed by the fact 
that we were homeless within touch of a million homes, 
so on Christmas Eve we started out. to see how a great 
city would celebrate the season of peace and good will. 
Some of the things we saw that night are still vivid in 
my mind and by combination and contrast stand as typi- 
cal of the attempt we are all making to realize per- 
sonally and in our common life the promise of that sea- 
son proclaimed at the beginning of the Christian era on 
the plains of Bethlehem. ; 

A Few Comparisons 

New Year’s Eve on Broadway is a riot; but Christmas 
has in it a wholesomeness that does not lend itself easily 
to noisy celebration. There were the usual crowds of 
well dressed people sweeping along the streets, but there 
seemed to be a pleased and expectant look on their faces 
such as people wear who are going home. There were the 
usual gangs of workmen tearing up the streets. New 
York is always having its streets torn up, winter and 
summer, nights and Sundays. Lines of automobiles 
passed by the heavy trucks that are moving freight at 
all hours of the day and night. Restaurants and shop 
windows were glowing with light, and electric signs were 
flashing and blazing. The great restaurants, famous on 
three continents, were filling rapidly, and limousines and 
taxis brbught more and more smartly dressed people who 
hurried past the big doormen into the brilliant dining 
rooms. But the lesser restaurants, the places where shop 
keepers and small business men usually eat, seemed half 
deserted. Their patrons were dining at home. In the 
excellent Italian restaurant, somewhat frequented by 
writers, where we had dinner, there were a good many 
family parties with youngsters sitting in high chairs and 
beating the table with turkey drumsticks. <A pair of 
lovers little interested in the food but much interested 
in each other were sitting in all the privacy afforded-by 
a palm. A group of young men, desperately lonely and 

trying as desperately to shake the feeling off, were pre- 
tending in a bored way to be intoxicated. Half the tables 
were empty, and people talked in a subdued and self- 
conscious manner as tho they felt themselves compromised 
by not being at home. 

Next, a great church with the bells in the tower chim- 
ing Christmas carols. Within, a crowd, dense but quiet 
and devout. The interior was lighted by rows and clus- 
ters of cathedral candles, bright in themselves but shed- 
ding a dim, soft light over the congregation and out- 
lining but faintly the arches in the high, shadowy ceiling. 
The air was heavy with incense and the perfume of flow- 
ers. From my place at the rear of the baleony, the only 
place available on account of the crowd, I could catch 
oceasional glimpses of the chancel over the heads of those 
standing in front of me. It was lighted by scores of 
tapers and made a stately picture with its groupings of 


. 
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people, from the little folks dressed in red and seated 
upon the steps to the bishop in his robes. The organ 
played a constant undertone and setting of music, the 
boy choir sang the old carols, and the bishop repeated 
the simple but majestic language of the story of the com- 
ing of the Christ child. 

A street in the lower part of the city; one of those 
thorofares seldom visited by out of town people or by 
the more fortunate of the city dwellers unless upon one of 
those vulgarly inquisitive tours commonly called ‘‘slum- 
ming.’’? A respectable enough street in its way, too. 
Hard-working people live there, but not in comfort. It 
is dark this Christmas Eve except for the fluttering street 
light at the corner. The pavement is rough and broken 
and dirty. Basement stairs lead down from the side- 
walk, and up these stairs come odors that make the fas- 
tidious hurry on. Garbage and ash barrels stand at the 
doors in frowzy shamelessness. There are no curtains 
at the windows—that much we can see near the corners 
where the street light throws a little glimmer; and the 
men who come slouching along the sidewalk, while they 
are quiet and make no sign of seeing us, give us the 
feeling that we had rather be away. In the windows of 
an attic shines a faint light. Up there, we happen to 
know, lives a family whose industry is appalling. Three 
hours of sleep a day is all the father allows himself, 
tho the children get more. They are sewing on cotton 
gloves and are paid at the rate of 20 cents a dozen for 
all they make. It means twenty hours a day, seven days 
in the week, with no pause for holidays to keep even that 
meager rent paid and a seanty supply of food in the 
larder. They celebrate the Nativity by earning some- 
thing for the children born in a place as lowly and much 
less clean than the manger of Bethlehem. 


A Worth-While Expression of Fellowship 


Madison Square. Here is one of the finest expressions 
of the joy and fellowship of the holiday season to be 











“A pair of lovers little interested in the food” 


found in all New York. Some years ago a number of 
people became impressed with the fact that there were 
thousands of people in the city who would have no Christ- 
mas cheer. The wealthy and well dressed could go to the 
churches if they wished or could make merry at home. 
The charitable societies took care of the destitute. But 
there remained the thousands of self-respecting people 
without margin enough of prosperity to afford anything 
for adding a bit of color and brightness to the evening. 
Many are desperately lonely and are apt on this night to 
do desperate things. More are simply lonely and find the 
Christmas season dull and dreary. Most of the public 
charities are fostered by people who are not averse to 
having some personal advertising out of the things they 
do, and this takes away much of the genuineness of the 
thing. So these people decided on a great municipal 
Christmas tree. It was to be as nearly as possible a 
spontaneous expression of the kindliness of the season, so 
when the reporters were told about it they Were begged 
not to publish names. They agreed, and so now each year 
the tree appears in the square, and no one gets the glory 
of having put it there. 

The great tree is the center of attraction. 
to dominate the huge square. 


It seems 
It is lighted by hundreds 


of electric lights of different colors and is surmounted - 


by a star. People come and go or stand in groups. An 
Indian in tribal dress mounts a stand and sings Christmas 
songs. Other singers come from time to time. There 
is never much going on, but there is always something. 
It is a Christmas treat from the city to itself, and hun- 
dreds of thousands of people pass thru the square and 
pause for a moment to look and listen. Uniformed boy 
scouts keep order and direct the crowds. 

It is now late at night, but we have another experience 
to come; a scene as somber and sad, commonplace as it 
is, as the Christmas stars ever look down upon. In sea- 
son and out of season the sewage of human mistakes 
flows on and must be dealt with. This dreary, shabby 
room with nothing to break the blank expanse of walls 


is the night court for women. There are a few dozen 
spectators sitting outside the rail. Half a, doze: sharp 
faced lawyers, a bearded, well fed and rather jol!y look. 
ing prosecuting officer and a few wretched prisoucrs are 
inside the rail. The judge in his silk gown is pacing up 
and down the platform to relieve the weariness of the 
long session. He is serious looking and pale of f:ce but 
appears kindly and considerate. A dull, middle-aged 
woman is accused of stealing a pair of stockings jn q 
big department store. Her accuser is a well dressed, alert 
but very much excited young woman, evidently 2 clerk, 
Her eyes burn, and there is a high spot of color on each 
cheek. She controls herself with difficulty. She is eyi- 
dently nervously strung up yet from having the arrest 
made and is determined to convict the accused at any 
cost. The defendant is defiant and puts forward a rather 
plausible story of a put-up job, but under the question- 
ing of the judge it breaks down a little. The case is 
continued. The prosecuting officer is interested in the 
high strung clerk and exchanges a few jokes with her, 
His manner indicates that they two understand each 
other perfectly, and while disagreeable incidents will 
come up which they as defenders of law and order must 
deal with these things are merely incidents to be forgot- 
ten immediately. In fact he seems to think that being 
prosecuting officer in this court has its compensations as 
he throws an appraising and admiring glance over the 
young woman and playfully ties a strip of paper about 
her arm: 

A red faced old woman with a loud voice and an 
apparent familiarity with the cup that cheers is accused 
of soliciting. She puts up a rugged defense but pres- 
ently admits having done time previously for this offense. 
The judge patiently takes her story apart and finds that 
it doesn’t fit. She admits first to having had some 
brandy with a man in an east side saloon, and then 
her improper advances are proved. She is given ninety 
days. The trial has taken about five minutes. A couple 
of offensive detectives go on the stand to testify in the 
trial of some young woman whom they seemingly have 
contrived to put into a compromising position. They 
tell brazenly of their covert and cowardly efforts to trap 
the girls. It is a disgusting scene, and a man sitting 
near us expresses outside the room his utter contempt 
for a department of justice that will employ these dirty 
and cowardly hounds to protect the morals of the city. 
Thousands of dollars are expended, and these detectives 
think that to hold their jobs they must make arrests. 
As a result unwary girls find themselves caught in sit- 
uations hard to explain. Sometimes they are innocent, 
sometimes guilty. But the result of this costly activity 
is but a very slight abatement of the evil at which it 
is aimed. 

A young, pale girl is accused of indecent advances. 
She sticks bravely to her story for a time, but under 
the kindly but searching questioning of the judge she 
breaks down and confesses.’ She is a chamber maid in 
a cheap hotel. Her wage is $14 a month, on which she 
must support herself and her invalid mother. The judge 
suspends sentence and gives her over to the probation 
officer. 

And here is the one bright spot in all this slough of 
wretchedness and wrong doing. Mrs. Winchell Smith, 
the probation officer, is the angel of the girls who go 
wrong. Middle-aged and with gray hair, a woman of 
edueation and refinement, her calm, Madonna like pres- 
ence throws a wholesome influence over the court. She 
is self-possessed and does not deal in mawkish sentiment, 
but when a troubled and frightened and perhaps way- 
ward girl looks into Mrs. Smith’s calm eyes she knows 
that here is a friend whom she can trust. A good many 
girls owe their return to right living to the good advice 
and the friendly belief of this understanding woman. 
The judges recognize as well as any that the ponderous 
machinery of the court is not always the right thing to 
straighten out these cases, and they defer to her judg- 
ment often or turn the girls directly over to her. Her 
work is the tempered expression of the true Christmas 
spirit working among the unfortunate. It is all that 
saved this final Christmas Eve experience from being 
utterly depressing. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF CHRISTMAS 


As I look this story over it occurs to me that it isn’t 
much like the typical Christmas yarn. It has in it 
rather too much of the seamy side of life. Perhaps some 
of my readers may not like it. They may say that every: 
day living has in it enough of distress and mistakes and 
depressing sights and experiences. True. But Christ- 
mas, it seems to me, ought to be more to us who have 
gone a little past the pleasures of childhood than a sugat 
and water celebration of a good time. The story of the 
Christ child has a depth and meaning in it ackuowl- 
edged by those who do not count themselves among His 
followers. His life, considered as a human life, has mueh 
in it typical of all life. He conceived it as His mission 
to minister to the down and out, the sorrowing ones, those 
who felt that life was slipping past them in a meaningless 
way as well as to the more fortunate’ ones whose hunger 
and thirst for righteousness were more a speculative and 
academic desire. He came so that humanity might ‘ave 
life more abundantly. That His coming did brinz 4 
abundant richness of life most people in this land will 
acknowledge, and for this reason His birth should nave 
been hailed as an event of joy. And yet He was a man 
of sorrows and acquainted with grief. He had not where 
to lay His head. He was tired oftentimes, He was ‘iS 
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wiicvstood, He was betrayed into the hands of His 
enciics by a chosen friend, and He died a shameful 
dept, The forces which He set in motion fell into con- 
flict with opposed forces during His life and after His 
desi and led to some of the most terrible events in his- 
tory. and His professed champions ottentimes have been 
meu utterly opposed to His gentle humanity. It is only 
by looking far ahead and by comparing results that one 
ean see the suecess of His life, and because western civil- 
ization has testified to this success is one reason that the 
pirtiday of the man of sorrows is so generally celebrated 


among us as a special season of good cheer. 

‘The Realm isn’t a pulpit, nor is its inkslinger a 
prewher. But the satisfying thing about the Christmas 
season and the great character whose coming it celebrates 
is that it doesn’t take a preacher to talk about it. The 
Master of Life was rich in many things but in none more 
so than in humanity. His life has the interest that it 
has because of its humanness. His experiences in modi- 
fiel degree are our experiences, and His life on a high 
plane is typical of much of our lives on a lesser plane. 
In reading biography a person is struck by the fact that 
lives are so often incomplete. A man starts something, 
some great movement or reform, and dies when it is ap- 
parently beaten. Perhaps he sees it fail entirely during 
his lifetime. Still worse, he may come to the conclusion 
after he has spent most of his life on a given thing that 
it is a mistaken movement or not worth while. It takes 
tremendous vitality and tremendous recuperative power 
to stand up under the battering of life. A good many. 
young business men start out with high ideals of busi- 
ness. They look upon it as service rather than selfishness, 
and because they think so they expect the understanding 
and codperation of their fellows. These do not come. 
They find their confidence betrayed, their customers stolen, 
perhaps their business wrecked to serve some trifling 
advantage of a competitor. Under such conditions it is 
hard for them to hold to their idealism. It is easy to 
become utterly ruthless and to regard business as being on 
the plane of savagery where everything goes. 


Time to Take Spiritual, Mental and Moral Stock 


For such people the Christmas season is the time to 
take spiritual and mental and moral stock. They will 
not be helped a whole lot by the fiubdub of the senti- 
mentalists. To be told that to be good is to be happy 
doesn’t awaken much of a response. They have seen 
men who tried to be good in business but who did not 
add to their goodness the further virtues of efficiency 
and enlightened selfishness, and very often these men 
were not happy. They failed in doing the things they 
wanted to do. Business men soon learn that amiability 
does not take the place of business knowledge and cour- 
age and foree. Business does not depend on any one 
quality. It does not go forward like a single scout but 
rather as a wide battle front, advancing in one place, 
holding even in a second and perhaps falling back in a 
third. And the suecess of a business and of a man is to 
he measured by the results on the whole front. Since 
there are so many elements in business it is hard to re- 
duce it to a formula or to judge the value of specific 
principles. One man who has tried to be honest and who 
has been taken advantage of is not sure that honesty is 
the hest policy. Another who has been at some pains 
and large investments of money to add a new and val- 
uable service for the benefit of his customers and has 
seen them turn him down cold does not take kindly to the 
doctrine that modern business musf expect its greatest 
development thru service rather than thru exploitation. 
The theorists sometimes are inclined to call us fools he- 
cause we don’t take at once as the law and the gospel 
the social theories they toss off. They call us an impedi- 
nent to the coming of the era of understanding that we 
don’t risk our business and our accumulations by adopt- 
ing their standards of conduct. 


Lumbermen as much as any business men and prob- 
ably more than most are idealists and welcome improved 
methods of business thru which they ean offer a more 
nearly complete service to the public. But they are not 
to he blamed for going slowly in the matter of making 
changes. They have much at stake, much to lose. They 
want to be reasonably sure a new idea is in line with 
the real progress of men before they lean their whole 
prosperity on it. Some of them have had reverses and 
experiences that have made them lose confidence in them- 





“She sticks bravely to her story for a time” 


selves and in the goodness and reasonableness of human- 
ity. Their faith in their fellows may be hanging by an 
eyebrow. The Christmas season is a good time for the 
renewing of this faith, A review of human history 
shows that the men and the movements that have suc- 
ceeded have been based on this confidence in the essential 
goodness of people and in the progress of the race. A 
man with a sufficiently penetrating mind could show 
the refinement of civilization in the new business methods 
that are slowly evolving. For it is evident that in the 
large the business that succeeds is the business that serves 
in a whole-hearted manner rather than the business that 
exploits under a pretense of service. 


All this may sound too grandiloquent to be brought 
down into a lumber yard and translated into retailing 
policies and practices, but if it sounds so the fault is 
mine. It has no meaning unless translated into some- 
thing that touches us closely enough to change our actions. 
There is a new conscience growing among business men, 


-a new meaning of business honesty. It means that in a 


much more complete way than we used to believe we are 
our brothers’ keepers. In so far as we have an oppor- 
tunity to know more about a thing than our customers 
do we are responsible for knowing that thing. People 
have learned to trust their physicians and lawyers, and 
they must be led by reason and experience to trust their 
lumber dealers. 

This is something to think about of a quiet hour on 
Christmas afternoon. There should be one time in the 
year when we can stand off and look at our life’s work 
in an impersonal way, when we can think of it in a tran- 
quil spirit and wonder if that is the kind of thing we 
will want associated with our memory when we have 
finished up and closed the books. We’ll not want the 
recollection of having beaten people out of what was 
theirs, and neither, I believe, will we take much pleasure 
in looking back at indiscriminate charity that has robbed 
our business of its effectiveness. Business honesty in 
these days is taking on features that would stump the old 
sentimentalists. They took so much pains to build a wall 
on one side of business to keep it from grabbing over 
much that they said nothing of the faults of the other 
extreme that took too little and so presently brought 
the owner to ruin and charged his busted business up 
against the public. So it is a rather narrow path that 
the modern business man must walk; and while we don’t 
make efficiency the object of trade we do make it a means 
to the end of serving our customers in the best way. 


SINGLE PRICE A DIFFICULT QUESTION 


This matter of a single price still crops up. It is a 
more difficult question than some folks outside of business 
like to admit. The man who has two prices for the same 
article is not always a fellow who stands ready to gouge 
the public for all the traffic will bear. He is sometimes 
trying to adjust the price to fit the cireumstances. But 
the consensus seems to be that this kind of adjusting 
has to be done with great care and with all the cards 
on the table. More and more dealers are coming to be- 
lieve that each article ought to bear a single price and 
that variations from it ought to be uniform. Thus if a 
man pays cash he may be allowed a fixed discount. If 
he buys in quantities large enough to allow a special 
shipment he may be allowed a certain other discount, and 
so on. 

The Realm has received a letter on this subject from 
W. J. Waldie, local manager of the Robert Hixon Lum- 
ber Co., Norwalk, Ohio, in which Mr, Waldie comments 
upon a letter published in these columns written by C. H. 
Sharpe, manager of the Anna yard of the same line. Mr. 
Sharpe commented on the unreasonableness of people in 
peddling bills and beating down prices. 

After stating that he had sold lumber in a town where 
people would hardly buy a 2x4—16 without getting prices 
on it at two or three yards Mr. Waldie added that his 
experience indicated it was wisest to sell bills on a 
one-price basis. He cited an instance of a man buying a 
certain kind of window. A neighbor wanted one like it 
and bought it of the same dealer, naturally supposing 
that the price would be the same. But when he made 
settlement he found that the price was about 50 percent 
higher. Of course the two neighbors compared notes. 
hen they went to a neighboring dealer and inquired the 
price on that window and found that even the low price 
of the first dealer had been high. These two men gave 
their trade to the second dealer and sent all their friends 
to him. Mr. Waldie continues: 

‘‘Tf you make a practice of quoting two prices on the 
same article you will be in hot water all the time. It 
makes no difference what part of the country you are in 
you can rest assured that your prices and the quality of 
your goods are being compared. All you need to do is 
to ask yourself whether or not you would deal with a 
man if you knew he would stick you when he got a chance. 

‘‘T went up against this kind of competition when I 
went to manage a certain yard. After being there for 
about two years I had my share of the trade, and 85 per- 
cent of my customers never asked me the price until they 
came to pay the bills. Some people will buy away from 
home no matter what kind of a price you quote them. 
This-is where salesmanship comes in. You will have to 
prove to your customer that you are giving him as good 
or better than he is getting from outside. Don’t depend 
on your yard man or your driver to tell him this. You 
yourself as manager will have to take the reins and drive 
your own business. You have to study the wants of 
your trade, your location, your ways of doing business 
and compare them with the ways of your brother dealer. 


If you can improve his.and your own ways do it in a. 


clean-cut way. But don’t do it with a knife, for that is 
a poor way to fight; and at stock taking time you will 
often wonder where your profits are.’’ 

Fixing up and sticking to an intelligent business 


. 
. 














“They found the low price of the first dealer had been high” 


honesty is one way in which to add to the sum total of 
peace on earth, good will toward men. It is something 
to be pondered during the quiet moments of Christmas ° 
afternoon. 

Well, it is the season of good cheer, so we’ll not get too 
serious over business. The serious business of the holi- 
day time is to give the kiddies the time of their lives. 
The Realm wishes all its readers good digestions and much 
provender for the digestions to work on, pleasant remem- 
brances and a hopeful outlook. A Merry Christmas and 
a Happy New Year! 





OFFERS FARMERS PURE BRED BULLS FREE 


CapDILLAC, Micu., Dee. 19.—Broad-minded and far- 
sighted lumbermen of the country have been leaders 
in community development and upon them has fallen 
much of the financial burden that in many cases has 
made the earlier stages of this development slow and 
difficult to attain. To such men the country owes a 
great debt; for because of them the United States is a 
better country in which to live, and incidentally their 
endeavors return more money to the people that are 
doing business in it. 

In its broader sense community development extends 
to the country district and so thruout the nation. Wil- 
liam L. Saunders, of Cadillac, one of the best known 
of Michigan lumbermen, believes wholeheartedly in pure 
bred cattle in place of scrubs. More than this he is 
willing to back his belief with his own money as the 
offer that he made to the Wexford County Farm Bu- 
reau at a meeting held in the Y. M. C. A. building in 
this city Dee. 19, shows. At this meeting Mr. Saunders 
offered to replace, pound for pound, every grade or 
serub bull in Wexford County with a registered bull. 
Each transaction is to be approved by the Wexford 
County Farm Bureau and the registered bulls furnished 
are to be confined to two breeds, short horns and hol- 
steins. Mr. Saunders suggested that all of the serub 
sires in the county immediately be turned into beef and 
that they be replaced with the registered sires. For his 
part he agreed that, upon receipt of an invoice showing 
the difference in value of the bull destroyed and the one 
purchased to take its place, he would immediately issue 
a check for the amount. He later confirmed his offer in 
a letter to James F. Zimmer, county farm agent, who 
is to handle all the details of the work. 

This will mean a great deal to the farmers of the 
county. James J. Hill, builder of the Great Northern 
Railroad, is said to be the only other man that ever has 
made a similar offer. Mr. Saunders is general manager 
of the Cummer-Diggins Co., of this city, is chairman of 
the Bureau of Grades of the Michigan Hardwood Man- 
ufacturers’ Association and president of the Cadillae 
Produce Co., of Cadillac. 





MAY RECOMMEND LEGISLATION ON SHINGLE COUNTS 


PORTLAND, ORE., Dec. 16.—According to a- letter re- 
ceived by Fred G. Buchtel, head of the State weights 
and measures departmént, from Charles G. Johnson, 
superintendent of weights and measures in California, 
Oregon shingle manufacturers are henceforth to mark 
plainly the number of shingles contained in each package 
or the shipment will be confiseated.. Under the Cali- 
fornia law the standard count for a bundle of redwood 
shingles is 200; the standard for a bundle of red cedar 
shingles is 250, and the standard for a bundle of lath is 
100. Mr. Buehtel has investigated the matter and will 
likely recommend legislation here on the subject. Ship- 
pers of shingles here explain that the law. is rather am- 
biguous since a bundle of shingles is measured by the 
area the contents will cover rather than the actual num- 
ber of shingles, four bundles being estimated to the thou- 
sand, but not, necessarily 250 shingles to the bundle. 4‘If 
it is the number of pieces in a bundle that the Cali- 
fornia law demands, then it will be to the advantage 
of the shingle manufacturer to make them narrow or 
split the wide ones,’’ said one shingle shipper. For the 
benefit of the shippers the law and the regulations will 
probably need some explanation. According to reports 
received here, the Washington shingle shippers, too, are 
similarly affected. 
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Letters to a Retailer 
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{Thru an oversight, the second of this series of “Letters 
to a Retailer” was published as the first, in the issue of Dec. 
9. The following is properly the first in the series. The third 
will appear in the issue of Jan. 6.—Ep1Tor.] 





My Dear BREWSTER: 

Your letter telling me you expect to continue your 
father’s lumber business gives me satisfaction. I have 
been hoping you’d make this decision, for while no doubt 
you’d become a good lawyer and perhaps in time rise 
to high places I am guessing that a liking for commerce 
is strong in your blood and that you will get more real 
satisfaction out of selling clean and fragrant lumber 
to contented and prosperous men than you could possi- 
bly get out of handling the sewage of human mistakes 
that flows thru a law office. Then it gives me a feeling 
of sentimental pleasure to know that the Brewster Lum- 
ber Co. is going to be continued. Under your father’s 
management it became almost a public institution, and 
the people of the town will have a kindly disposition 
toward the son of the dealer whom they called ‘‘ Honest 
Brewster’’ and who did more than you know to make 
Graymeadows a clean and progressive village. While 
you can’t hope to begin where your father left off I am 
sure that the impetus which his fair and neighborly 
dealings gave the business 
will help you make a start; 
and as soon as you prove to 
be deserving of it your cus- 
tomers will give you a full 
measure of the confidence 
they gave him. 

You seem to be sorry for 
having spent so much time 
in law school, but this is the 
wrong way to look at it. It 
is true, of course, that a law 
school teaches a person to 
know law and not lumber. If 
you had spent those years 
working in the yard and the 
office you would know enough 
about details to start more 
nearly even with your com- 
petitors, and the lack of this 
“Keeps its hand on its pock- information will be a handi- 

tbook’”’ cap for a time. But there 
are two general kinds of 
knowledge that are valuable in conducting a retail yard: 
The first and most obvious is knowledge about the stock 
and the methods of selling and buying and keeping 
accounts, and the second is knowledge of human nature 
and human relations, which are the deep underlying 
foundations of business. The first kind is immediately 
necessary, and a man won’t be able to get on at all 
without it. Until you learn the technique of the yard 
you’ll have to depend on the old employees. Many a 
man is ranked successful in a certain small measure 
who has little of the second kind of knowleage, but the 
higher kinds of success are out of his reach. Knowledge 
of law ought to prove valuable to you after you get 
started, for law is based upon those primary principles 
which the experience of a good many ages has proved to 
be the foundation of human relations. 


The Advantage of Having Knowledge 


A retailer in these days of competition has need of 
all the useful knowledge he can get. Our business is 
slowly but surely changing character. We are finding 
that we must line up our affairs to work along with the 
rest of the world. For one thing, better means of trans- 
portation and communication have brought our customers 
closer to competing dealers in surrounding cities. We 
are told repeatedly in these days that the United States 
has lost its ‘‘splendid isolation’’ and whether it wishes 
to or not must share in world politics. Whether we 
retailers wish it or not’ we have lost our isolation, too, 
and must learn to be as efficient as our distant but dan- 
gerous competitors. This has been a rude shock to some 
of us. There are plenty of tradesmen who seem to 
believe that all local trade ought to be theirs without a 
struggle regardless of the quality of goods and service 
offered. They are having an increasingly hard time. 
If they try to expand their business without having 
taken the trouble to learn sound principles and methods 
of trade they bump into limitations they never heard of 
before. And if they are content to stand still and hold 
what they already have they are shocked to find more 
aggressive dealers cutting into this remainder of their 
trade. 

Here are a few lines I clipped some time ago from an 
editorial in one of the national weeklies: 

The rural retailer, on the whole, is hard pressed by com- 
petition at home. * * And there is the big competi- 
tion of the mail order houses and the city stores. With the 
parcel post, the automobile and the interurban trolley, the 
rural population is less dependent on the nearest store. 

It seems tolerably clear that the country retailer who 
succeeds under these conditions must have something more 
than just a stock of goods to sell. sroadly speaking, any- 
body can get a stock of goods to sell. The store that suc- 
ceeds must have some attraction which distinguishes it from 
just any store. In every country town, so far as we have 
been able to discover, there are retailers who do succeed 
well in spite of competition at home and abroad. It can be 
done, but it will not do itself. 




















This is the situation, and to meet it requires a broader 
knowledge of trade and human nature than the old- 
fashioned retailer had to have. If you gathered a 
goodly amount of information about the way people 
generally behave and the way they must behave to get 


along together your legal training will be a direct help 
to you in selling lumber. This knowledge of the deep 
foundations of business is spreading out to the smaller 
stores and is bringing about a vague and uneven but very 
real change that is hard to describe; but some of us for 
lack of a better name are calling it the ‘‘New Retail- 
my.” ” 

‘I like the questions you ask and I’ll do the best I 
ean to answer them practically; only let we warn you 
not to expect too much. It is hard to untangle knots 
at long distance; and even if I could do it for you the 
solutions wouldn’t be valuable. They wouldn’t do any- 
thing toward making you master of the business. A 
factory engineer makes a study of a machine and teaches 
a workman the best way of handling it. But it is the 
engineer with his capacity for working out the most 
efficient way of handling any machine who is the master, 
rather than the workman who has learned by rote how 
to handle one machine. You must be an engineer rather 
than a workman in relation to your business. So I am 
not going to try to fix up a catechism on lumber with 
ready-made answers to curious questions; for business is 
an art as well as a science and can’t be carried on ac- 
cording to a blueprint. But I will try to tell you about 
a few of the things which your father and other prac- 
tical men found to be good. 

Your first question is worthy of a lawyer, for it gets 
at the first thing a young fellow would want to know be- 
fore wading into trade too deeply to get out. A good 
many people besides yourself are wondering if retailing 
isn’t about due for a sudden dump into the rubbish heap 
now that centralization seems to be on the increase in 
other lines of business. Of course, no one cares to spend 
years learning how to do something only to find that the 
public doesn’t need it done any more. The public has 
a habit of scrapping the machinery it doesn’t need, and 
then the men who operated that machinery are out of 
work. For that matter you wouldn’t want to engage in 
a, business unless you felt it to be useful and necessary. 
A man must have respect and enthusiasm for his busi- 
ness if he hopes to make it succeed in a large way. 

As you know, I don’t believe society has outgrown the 
retailer or that it ever will outgrow him. His business 
may change in character more or less, but there will 
still be the need for some kind of commercial machinery 
to get goods from the manufacturer to the user, and it 
seems reasonable to believe that whatever this machinery 
may be in the future it will be developed out of the 
machinery that is proving successful now. The retailer 
who keeps abreast of progress is not only building wisely 
for his own business at the present time but is laying 
the foundation for future commercial and economic ad- 
vancement. I don’t believe in the doctrine of the 
‘*divine right of retailers’’ that some merchants seem 
to hold, for a little thinking and observation ought to 
convince anybody that the agency which gives the best 
Service at the least cost will prevail. 

Suppose we begin with a subject that most people 
bring in last as a footnote, and then with something of 
an apology; I mean the matter of sentiment. Of course 
you know that business is heartless; only it isn’t. We 
all know that every right-minded person likes to deal 
with a friend, unless one or the other of the persons in- 
volved has a little habit of shortchanging his business 
associates; and in that case there isn’t much real friend- 
ship between them. But if a man can trust his local re- 
tailer that’s the fellow he wants to deal with. You are 
acquainted with the local business man. He is your 
neighbor. Perhaps he grew up in the neighborhood, and 
some of the old men remember when he started to school 
and when he used to lie on his stomach in the court 
house park and wave his bare legs in the air. You know 
his family and the ups and downs he has suffered. You 
like to go over for an evening and sit with him on the 
porch. He also knows you and your needs, and he is 
ready to put his specialized knowledge at your service. 
If you have something unusual in mind or want an un- 
usual service you can go to him and talk it over face to 
face and get his advice with full confidence that he will 
understand and will do anything reasonable to accommo- 
date you. So it is just as well to keep this fact in mind 
when we are trying to find out whether or not the retailer 
is likely to endure. 


A Study of Price and Service 


When you yourself are out buying something there 
are about two things aside from the goods themselves 
that you are interested in. These are price and service. 

Suppose we take a square look at this matter of price. 
If I am not mistaken a retailer’s prices bring him more 
hard words than any other thing connected with his busi- 
ness. Without stopping to think much about the matter 
his customers both by frank speech and by knowing 
winks and nods accuse him of charging too much. All 
they mean is that they wished they didn’t have to pay 
so much money for things, and since the retailer seems 
to be the most’ convenient they accuse him of making 
too much money. The out-of-town competitors then make 
haste to say that the retailer’s business in its very nature 
is such that he has to charge too much in order to pay 
his bills. Each retailer has to disprove these accusations 
of charging too wide a margin and of being inefficient. 
I could not enter a wholesale denial for all retailers, for 
I don’t know them all; and some that I do know 
wouldn’t welcome an investigation into their methods. 
But I am ready to deny that retailing itself is by nature 
inefficient and clumsy. In fact, according to my notion 
the retailer is every day coming into a more secure posi- 


tion on this matter of price. He is ready and able to 
prove that, other things being equal, his prices are as low 
as or lower than those of his out-of-town competitors. 

Manufacturers are finding that the best outlet for their 
goods is the agency that comes into actual contact with 
customers. Some years ago when the efficacy of adver- 
tising was first discovered a good many people thought 
they had hit upon the Open Sesame, the reagent that 
would turn commerce into gold. So highly was this aid 
to business held that some business men conceived a, con- 
tempt for all other agencies and helps. They thought 
that with the aid of advertising their business would con- 
duct itself. Well, we know that advertising is a great 
help to business, but it is not the only one nor can it 
make the commercial wheels turn without other helps, 
One of the greatest of these helps is actual contact with 
the customer, and no one knows this better than mann- 
facturers. They are learning that the union of a trade- 
mark that guarantees uniform quality, national advertis- 
ing that makes the public familiar with this trademark, 
and the retailer who brings the goods directly to the 
customer where he can examine them makes the best sell- 
ing combination. More and more goods are being trade- 
marked and nationally advertised. A manufacturer will 
sell on better terms to men thru whom he expects to dis- 
pose of most of his product than he will to commercial 
sharks who exploit mere cheapness of price, who care 
nothing for the reputation he is basing on the quality 
and the uniform selling price of his goods and who are 
ready to throw him down at any time they can turn an 
extra penny by selling an inferior imitation as some- 
thing ‘‘ just as good.’’ 


The Public Keeps Its Hand on Its Pocket Book 


The public likes to buy as cheaply as possible, but it 
is learning to keeps its hand on its pocketbook when 
dealing with a man who talks nothing but cheapness. 
It is finding that good goods command good prices and 
that too often a cheap price means very poor goods that 
are not worth the money asked for them. Did. you ever 
think much about that? Well, a good many consumers 
are thinking about it and are coming to the conclusion 
that cheap goods bearing neither a manufacturer’s nor 
a retailer’s guaranty nearly always carry a higher per- 
cent of profit than do reputable goods that command a 
fair price. For instance, an out-of-town concern adver- 
tises a bedroom suite for $2.48. That sound cheap. But 
it cost 95 cents and bears a profit of something like 160 
percent, a margin that the worst enemy of the retailer 
never accused him of charging. 

In addition to the fact that the retailer can buy 
reputable stock at a low price I might mention the fact 
that he gets the advantage of low freight rates because 
he gets his stock in large shipments, while goods bought 
by mail have to be individually wrapped and sent at high 
express or parcel post rates. I am speaking, of course, 
about retail stocks in general; for no matter how benevo- 
lent our Government becomes it will hardly begin carry- 
ing framing lumber and shingles in mail sacks! But 
the same thing applies in a modified degree to lumber, 
for the retailer usuafly pays thru freight rates instead of 
local and has his stock 
shipped to him in full cars. = 

Price is not the whole of 
trade, as almost any person 
will admit if he isn’t afraid 
what he says will be used 
against him in some future 
deal. I mean by this that 
trade is more than price as 
that word is commonly un- 
derstood. We used to think 
that anybody could under- 
stand price. It was merely 
a sum of money paid for a 
certain thing. That is clear 
so far, but just what is the 
thing that is paid for? Why, 
the pair of shoes or the 
bunch of shingles or what- 
ever goods are bought. But 
that does not include enough 
in these days of the new re- 
tailing. j 

We decided a little while ago that when we went out 
to buy something we were interested not only in price 
but also in service. Now this word service may be made 
to mean little or much. In retailing it may be consid- 
ered to have two general meanings, one referring to the 
specific things that are done in the course of selling and 
delivering the goods and the other to the things that lie 
back of the sale, such as studying national and local 
markets, administering the business efficiently and ac- 
cepting the commercial leadership that looks to the future 
good of the business and of the community. Suppose 
we name a few things that belong under the first and 
narrower meaning of this fine old word. Let us include 
such things as the privilege of looking at goods before 
buying, trying them on if they are to be worn, guaranty 
of quality, privilege of return and exchange, delivery cf 
the article to the customer, arranging mutually agreeable 
terms of settlement and finally the general use made 
of the profits of the sale. 

How much of an idea of a thing can you get from read- 
ing a brief description written by the man who has it 
for sale or by looking at a smudgy line drawing of it in 
a catalog? Not much. I bought a cap of a catalog 
house once in my youth. When it came it had the right 
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numbe: on the little tag inside, but it came down over 
my eyes and ears. You don’t need to try lumber on, to 
pe sure, and you don’t have to worry about the pattern 
of the veave or whether the colors are fast or not. But 
you io have to worry about the kind and the grade. 
Not rmeny men outside the trade know lumber by grade 
specification, and there are few things more futile than 
kickiny; on the quality of lumber shipped in by a catalog 
eoncer:. The customer will have a hard time establish- 
ing his claim that it is below grade. There will be other 
objections and delays until in the end he is likely to take 
the stuff and make the best of it. If he could induce 
the concern to take it back and ship new stock his build- 
ing would get started perhaps three months late—a most 
pleasing experience! 


The Advantage of Buying at Home 


If a man buys a house bill of a local retailer he can 
easily get more lumber of any kind if he needs it. He 
ean return unused stock. If he wishes to make changes 
in his plans after starting the house he can arrange for 
the necessary changes in the lumber bill. He can let the 
stock stay in the sheds until it is needed. Then add to 
this the further facts that lumber is best bought from 
the wholesaler in car lots and that it should be bought 
by a skilled and experienced buyer, and any person van 
understand the value of the service offered by the local 
dealer. 

The retailer is in a position to make mutually agree- 
able terms of settlement. The wise men tell us it is best 
always to pay cash. This is true—provided one has the 
eash. Certainly that retailer is fortunate who has cash 
customers, and encouraging people to open accounts is 
not always nor indeed often a wise move for him. But 
there are times when paying cash is troublesome and ex- 
pensive, and then a lumberman can render his customers 
a real service by extending credit to them and charging 
them a fair percent on their accounts. Perhaps it may 
seem to you like an Indian gift if the giver charges for 
it. On the contrary it is a real service. A man might 
not be able to borrow except at an unfair percent of in- 
terest. Agencies for loaning small sums,of money. are 
not always handy, and usually if a man wishes to borrow 
a few dollars with which to make some repairs he must 
go to a bank and give a mortgage on his house or assign 
his life insurance or ask some man of means to sign the 
note with him. The local retailer can know which of his 
customers are worthy of credit, and he can arrange pay- 
ments vhat are advantageous to both parties. This is a 
service the out-of-town man will not offer. The retailer 
can and should make some efforts toward establishing 
reasonable and workable means for extending credit other 
than carrying accounts on his books. He ought to be 
the leader in founding building and loan societies, but of 
this I will write later. 

Finally there is that matter which may have caused 


you surprise when I mentioned it—that is, the way in 
which the profits of a business are spent. You may think 
this is none of the customer’s affair, but I believe it is 
very much his affair. It is one of the things he buys 
when he pays for his goods. The local business man sets 
his money to work locally. Money makes money, for it 
makes industry, and industry attracts population. It is 
said that every family is worth at least $600 a year to 
the community in which it lives. With population come 
new uses for money, and with population come also new 
ways of making money. So the retailer who keeps his 
money at work in his own community thereby serves that 
community and to that extent deserves consideration and 
patronage of local consumers. 

Some time ago I talked with a man who said with heat 
that he had no use for the town near which he lived, and 
that he would be as well off without it. I think he was 
sincere in holding this view. He thought that with the 
railroad he could ship his produce to distant markets 
and that he could order things by mail. He did not con- 
sider the risk and extra work in this, and he thought he 
would be satisfied with that kind of a life. The major- 
ity of men are not, and I can prove it. That man’s 
farm was worth $200 an acre. Suppose there had not 
been a town within 50 miles, only a railroad station 
where the town was located; do you think he could get’ 
$200 an acre for his land? He knows he couldn’t get 
half of that. The presence of the town doesn’t make 
land any more fertile, so the difference in price means 
that a majority large enough to control the price of real 
estate considers the town with its educational and re- 
ligious and social life and its markets of enough value 
that it will pay much more for land near the town than 
for equally good land 50 miles from a town. 

A town can’t exist without business, and business can’t 
exist without customers. If customers send their money 
away they thereby are sending the town away. Suppose 
the presence of the town makes a difference of only $25 
an acre in the price of this man’s land, tho this is much 
too small an estimate. His quarter-section would shrink 
$4,000 in value. At 6 percent the town is worth $240 a 
year to him, a sum larger than he will save by buying 
away from home even tho the out-of-town prices were 
as low as he thinks. 

It may seem that I’ve left off trying to prove that the 
retailer still is and will continue to be important and 
necessary and have taken up an argument with the con- 
sumer that he ought to buy at home. But I feel sure the 
consumer will be wise enough to realize the things we’ve 
named over and will continue to buy at home, and if he 
does it follows that the retailer’s place is secure. I 
haven’t said anything about the tangles you’ll get into 
while learning the business. If you don’t find a good 
many of them Ill be surprised; but don’t be discour- 
aged. The old employees know the routine, and they’ll 
keep you afloat. Begin working at the job. The old say- 


ing that we learn to do by doing is more than an exhor- 
tation to buck up and get busy. It means that by work- 
ing at a thing a man will get those sidelights of informa- 
tion and understanding necessary to progressive mastery. 
You’ll get away from sound practice if you speculate 
about the business without working at it, as the centipede 
in the verse did: 

The centipede was happy quite, 

Until the frog for fun 

Said: “Pray, which leg comes after which?” 

Which wrought his mind to such a pitch 

He lay distracted in a ditch, 

Considering how to run. 


So plunge in at once. The sooner you begin the sooner 
you’ll know what to expect from yourself. 


Sincerely, 
THE REALM. 


DISCUSS TRANSPORTATION PROBLEMS OF COUNTRY 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Dec. 20.—Delegates from Indiana, 
Tilinois, Missouri, Kentucky, Tennessee and Ohio assem- 
bled here Dec. 14 for the Central States Conference on 
rail and water transportation, held under the auspices of 
the Evansville Chamber of Commerce. The conference 
was called to discuss the vital questions of rail and water 
transportation and will probably be followed by similar 
conferences in other sections of the country. Alfred P. 
Thom, counsel of the Railway Executives’ Advisory Com- 
mittee, delivered an address on the needs of American rail- 
roads that attracted much comment. He said that while 
much good has been effected since the adoption of State 
and Government regulation of railroads ‘‘hardly anyone 
considers present conditions at all satisfactory.’’ He 
also made the statement that railroad rates are not as im- 
portant to the public as the element of service. 


Another address of unusual interest was that delivered 
by Clifford Thorne, chairman of the Board of Railway 
Commissioners of Iowa. In his address Mr. Thorne 
strongly advocated the formation of powerful shippers’ 
associations to look after the securing of proper rates 
and other matters of prime interest to the shippers. He 
also pointed out many of the advantages that have re- 
sulted from Government and State regulation of the rail- 
roads. W. G. Lee. president of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Trainmen, also delivered an address, in which he re- 
viewed the history of the trouble between the trainmen 
and the railroad heads. Negotiations are under way, he 
said, that may result in the brotherhoods seeking to have 
the Adamson law repealed. On Friday evening a ban- 
quet’ was held in the New Vendome Hotel, covers for 400 
people being laid. The feature of the banquet was a 
transcontinental telephone demonstration, connections 
being made from Evansville to Washington, D. C., Bos- 
ton, New York, Chicago, San Francisco and other cities. 











Lumber Salesmanship 


A Department Dealing With 
Marketing Problems 








THE PERSONALITY OF THE SALESMAN COUNTS 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

The question of salesmanship seems to be on all tongues 
at present. I notice it is a problem that has been dis- 
cussed many ‘times, and each time comes back to the 
one answer—the personality of the man selling goods. 
But he must have a good line for them to sell them- 
selves, as we some times hear that expression. I have 
seen men call on the trade that were not salesmen but 
nevertheless took numerous orders and made good. The 
reason was the firm they represented had the goods and 
the merchant wanted them. I have had order-takers 
call on me when I wanted to throw them out of the back 
door, but because they represented a firm that had just 
what I needed I had to buy and the order-taker would 
then pat himself on the back, go to the next customer 
and tell how much business he had done with me. I no- 
tice the same method holds good in several lines of busi- 
ness, 

When there is no competition is a man a salesman? I 
met a friend one day that represented two of the larger 
firms in this country and asked how business was. He 
said, ‘‘ Well, we are doing more than we want to because 


We don’t make any more money since business has in- 
crease:!.’? I asked him how much of an increased busi- 
hess hi. concern had had since the first of the year. He 
said, “‘ Several hundred percent.’’ The reason was he 
Was 2» agent for a railroad and express company in a 
town that was ‘‘wet?? in a dry district and the sale of 
ticket: had run from 45 to 100 up to 1,600 or more. The 
expte- business had increased so much that the company 
had ‘o put on an extra car and hire several extra help- 
ers. “ow was he a salesman or just an order taker? 
This may be a little foreign to the subject, but the 
means is there. I say that a man can go out and be- 
a a alesman and sell goods that are not as good as 
ae ‘ his competitor, but he must have a personality 
: vad ~\ends above his competitor. I once ‘opened up a 


TT 2 town when there were three other large firms. 
rng 1 I would not live sixty days after I got started. 
the end of the sixty days I was doing as much busi- 


rss ©: any of the three and at the end of six months 
a. ‘ong as much as the largest and smallest to- 
ai _ The main reason was I not only studied the cus- 


ut I knew my competitors and by using a ver 

egeressive method compelled them to look up 4 me for 

iat move; and I always moved first. I have found 

<tgpiae are a lot of salesmen that get their business by 
™S prices and that is done in many ways. 


I remember of a meeting that was held to devise some 
scheme to overcome the habit some of the retail lumber 
salesmen had of cutting the prices. One man said, 
“Well, I don’t figure a bevel plate front door at $4.50 
to get the business.’’ Another said, ‘‘ You can look at 
my books, gentlemen, and if you can find when I cut the 
prices I will give you $100.’’ Then he said, looking at 
me, ‘‘How about you, B. A.?’’ I said that I never had 
time to fix up my books as we closed at 6 o’clock. He 
always had his bookkeeper at work until 10 o’clock or 
later. I then said that this was enough; that we wanted 
to make money, not give it away. They all thought I 
was one of the men that were cutting prices. I took 
them across the street to my yard and showed them I 
was selling siding at $40 that was on our list to sell at 
$36. I had two piles of the same kind and it was marked 
No. 2. My friends were surprised, but my customers 
were satisfied and that year I sold over $150,000 worth 
of material and much of it at above list. Was this sales- 
manship? B. A. B. 


FUNDAMENTALS IN MAKING A SALE 


Syracuse, N. Y. 

Recently I heard the chief salesman of the L. C. 
Smith Typewriter Co. deliver a talk on ‘‘Salesmanship.’’ 
In the talk the gentleman laid down certain fundamen- 
tals which in my opinion are essential in selling goods 
whether you are selling typewriters or lumber. 

There are five steps in making a sale. First, interested 
attention. Right at the start many salesmen fall down. 
They are either not dressed in keeping with their posi- 
tion or their speech is not the kind that lumbermen ap- 
prove; as a consequence the salesman must bring forth 
his second point or step with double force, the second 
step being ‘‘demonstration.?’ T. V. Dunham says 
‘¢that the average salesman does not know his goods.’’ 
There is no reason today for every salesman not knowing 
some of the basic principles of wood-technology, scien- 
tific kiln drying and other points that are essential in 
lumber demonstration. Third, the salesman must: cre- 
ate a desire for his product. Fourth, choice. The sales- 
man must convince the prospective customer that his 
goods are the ones to be bought. Fifth, action. This 
of course is the all important thing to make the sale. 

A salesman must have certain qualifications. He must 
be an entertainer, a teacher, have a personality, an ex- 
ecutive ability, be honest, alert, cheerful. First of all, 
however, is health, of course. Of the others enthusiasm 
is the most important outside of common sense. 

CHARLES VERNEN HOLBROOK. 





MAKE YOUR PRICE AND STAY BY IT 


MINERAL, ILL. 

Perhaps this letter on lumber salesmanship will not be 
very interesting for you, but I will give my best ideas, or 
what I think are, whether they are right or not. The first 
is this: When a customer comes to your office to get a 
bill of lumber figured, my idea is to make him the very 
best price you can, whether he is figuring with some other 
dealer or some mail order house or not. Tell him what 
you will furnish it for. Don’t call him back after he has 
left the office and tell him ‘to come around when he hears 
from the other fellows and you will see if you can do a 
little better—that you might have made some mistake, 
and overlooked something. 

We are all liable to make mistakes. But when you give 
your customer your estimate be sure that it is correct, and 
tell him that is the least that you can furnish it for. For 
that is what’ he expects; or what is the use of having it 
figured? My idea is to find out what he wants and what 
is on his bill and then make him the very best price that 
you can, when he is right there, and not wait to see what 
the other fellow is going to do. For if you do, they might 
tell him the same to see if they can not work him for a 
dollar or two more. 

JAMES H, MENDENHALL. 





TO COOPERATE WITH LUMBERMEN IN RECLAS- 
SIFICATION FIGHT 


CINCINNATI, OHI0, Dec. 19.—Initial steps were taken 
this week by the Cincinnati Furniture Exchange at its 
annual meeting to codperate with the lumber interests 
of Cincinnati and vicinity in the fight against the re- 
classification of forest products, including freight rates 
on lumber and furniture, in both of which items of 
freight the membership of the Furniture Exchange is 
as much interested as the Lumbermen’s Club and the 
Lumber Exchange of the Chamber of Commerce. It 
was decided to hold another meeting early in January 
to appoint a committee to communicate with furniture 
‘manufacturers in other cities and if possible bring about 
general codperation in a strong protest to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 


PAPAL IOI 


Oak is the most suitable wood for carving on account 
of its durability and toughness, without being too hard. 
Chestnut, Ameriéan walnut, mahogany and ‘teak are also 
desirable, while for fine work Italian walnut, lime, syca- 
more, apple, pear or plum are generally chosen. 
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ORAL ARGUMENT HEARD IN RECLASSIFICATION CASE 


Lumbermen and Railroads Generally Oppose and Millwork Interests Seek Uniform Classification—“Tentative Conclusions” 
and Varying Rates for Different Carload Minima Explained—Transit Car Question Touched Briefly 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 18.—With the filing of final 
briefs on Jan. 16 the big lumber reclassification case will 
be formally submitted to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for its decision. This announcement was made 
by Chairman Meyer late Saturday after the commission 
had devoted two entire days to hearing oral argument by 
counsel for the railroads and numerous associations of 
lumbermen and producers and shippers of forest prod- 
ucts. 

With few exceptions counsel appearing before the com- 
mission did not favor an attempt by that body to estab- 
lish a ‘uniform classification on lumber applicable to all 
sections of the country in the same way. For example, 
William A. Wimbish, representing the southern lumber- 
men, while not averse to a general revision, was not dis- 
posed to press the matter unduly. So far as it is prac- 
ticable, Mr. Wimbish said, his clients would favor a uni- 
form classification. 

Joseph N. Teal, representing the Pacific coast interests, 
on the other hand, declared emphatically that he did not 
believe it possible for the commission to establish a uni- 
form classification that would apply fairly to all sec- 
tions of the country. Said Mr. Teal: 

The path of progress does not lie in the direction of revo- 
lution. If the advice of those who would have logs shipped 
long distances were followed the lumber industry on the 
Pacific coast would be put out of business. For example, 
Chicago is a central point. Suppose we shipped all logs to 
Chicago for manufacture. To begin with, the people of the 
Pacific coast would be reduced to hewers of wood and draw- 
ers of water. Our chief industry would be ruined. 

It is true that there is a lot of mill waste that possibly 
could be utilized to greater advantage in Chicago than on the 
Pacific coast. Doubtless sawdust could be used to greater 
advantage in a great city like Chicago. But I can not con- 
ceive of anybody in Chicago paying 55 cents per 100 pounds 
for the transportation of sawdust to Chicago. That is ex- 
actly what they would do if all logs were shipped from the 
Pacific coast to Chicago for manufacture. Sawdust could 
not possibly be worth 55 cents per 100 pounds in transporta- 
tion charges alone and everybody knows that every log pro- 
duces a large quantity of sawdust and other mill waste. 

‘‘Do not you think it would be practicable to 
establish a uniform classification?’’ asked Commissioner 
Clements after having listened to the major part of Mr. 
Teal’s argument. 

‘‘T do not believe it possible,’’ was the quick reply. 

‘‘Ts not maximum use the chief end in handling for- 
est products?’’ asked Commissioner Hall. : 

‘*Yes. Use everything in the log if you can. But in 
considering any economic proposition you necessarily 
must measure the different factors. The economy of 
shipping sawdust long distances at high rates would be 
one of the factors.’’ 

Commissioner Daniels asked Mr. Teal whether, even 
if the entire log could be utilized in Chicago mills, the 
process of selection would not leave 50 percent of the 
logs on the Pacific coast. 

“*Ves,’’ replied Mr. Teal, ‘‘and there are some that 
can not be profitably used even on the spot.’’ 

Mr. Teal declared he was unable to see any connec- 
tion whatever between the movement of lumber and forest 
products from the Pacific coast to Chicago and other 
eastern destinations and the movement from the Missis- 
sippi Valley to the same destinations. He said he did 
not see how it could make any practical difference so 
long as reasonable and just rates are employed. 

‘¢The bulk of the lumber moves on commodity rates,’’ 
said Mr. Teal. ‘‘Suppose, for the sake of argument, that 
the Pennsylvania Railroad has found that class rates 
work satisfactorily. That fact would not warrant the 
commission in revolutionizing the entire lumber rate ad- 
justment thruout the country.’’ 


Millwork Representative Urges Uniform Classification 


John 8. Burchmore, who appeared for the Wholesale 
Millwork Association, strongly urged the establishment 
of a uniform classification of lumber and lumber prod- 
ucts, ‘‘wooden building material (house trim) to be 
classified a reasonable percentage higher than lumber 
base rates.’’ 

‘*We do not advocate that a uniform classification be 
adopted to be applied without exception,’’ said Mr. 
Burchmore. ‘‘The commission has taken a position in 
favor of the uniform classification of class traffic. We 
favor the establishment of a normal relationship, to be 
applied everywhere, except where it is shown that spe- 
cial reasons or conditions furnish ground for an excep- 
tion. Traffic and transportation conditions may in some 
instances require a deviation from the general rule.’’ 

Mr. Burchmore, who followed Mr. Teal, differed 
sharply from him at various points. He declared that 
the commission could not order the establishment of a 
uniform classification that would destroy the Pacific coast 
lumber industry unless it started out deliberately to do 
so. He called attention to the fact that the Pacific coast 
forests and mills ship between 400,000 and 500,000 cars 
annually. Mr. Burchmore was of counsel in the Anson, 
Gilkey & Hurd case, which is still pending before the 
commission for determination with the general case. 
Said Mr. Burchmore: 

What we want is the establishment of a relationship on 
sash, doors and millwork and lumber that will be clear-cut 
and definite. If such a classification or relationship would 
have a serious effect on the lumber industry of the Pacific 
coast it would be only to the extent of from 2,000 to 3,000 
cars annually, against 400,000 to 500,000 cars from the 
Coast. We fail to see any good reason why we should have 








[By ODELL] 
to pay relatively much higher rates on millwork from our 
mills east of the Rockfes than the Pacific coast shippers. 
The great bulk of their enormous shipments are lumber and 
not millwork. 


Parker McCollester, appearing for the Central Freight 
Association trunk lines, argued briefly in support of the 
contentions set forth in the brief filed for those lines; 
namely, that the commission should not undertake a 
widespread change in the present lumber rate structure. 
The transcontinental lines announced in a brief that they 
are in harmony with the position of the Pacific coast 
lumbermen as set forth by Mr. Teal in opposition to a 
uniform classification, while the southeastern lines, thru 
Charles J. Rixey jr.¢ expressed a willingness to have the 
commission establish uniformity in so far as practicable. 
Mr. Rixey vigorously opposed the ‘contentions of J. V. 
Norman, who apeared on behalf of the tie interests, and 
the veneer and built-up wood interests, that lower rates 
should be given to treatment ties than to standard ties. 
Mr. Rixey showed considerable spirit in insisting that 
the present relationship between various kinds of ties be 
not disturbed. Mr. Norman declared it is absurd to apply 
the same rates to inferior ties that must be treated be- 
fore they can be used as are applied to high-grade ties 
such as white oak or to lumber. 

For the most part counsel appearing for oral argu- 
ment followed closely the points outlined in their re- 
spective briefs. 


Interested in Contention of Southeastern Lumbermen 


Members of the commission manifested keen interest 
in the contention of Mr. Wimbish on behalf of south- 
eastern lumbermen that rough and dressed lumber should 
take the same rates. Mr. Wimbish insisted that in the 
process of dressing nothing is added to the value of the 
lumber and, if any change occurs, frequently defects are 
developed that otherwise would have escaped detection. 

‘‘The saving in the freight rate on waste removed is 
perhaps on an average greater than the cost charged 
against the lumber in the planing process,’’ he said. 
‘*For example, on a rate of 25 cents per 100 pounds 
dressed southern yellow pine, is delivered at a lower 
cost than rough lumber.’? 

Commissioner Clements asked whether this rule would 
apply to tongued and grooved lumber. Mr. Wimbish 
replied that the same rule was applicable, that the pro- 
cess of tonguing and grooving added no real value to 
the lumber itself. He added that shippers and carriers 
alike are in agreement with the principles laid down in 
his brief. 

O. P. Gothlin, representing the Theodore Kuntz Co., of 
Cleveland, Ohio, lumber manufacturer, made a strong ar- 
gument in favor of applying the same rates on logs 
shipped long distances as are charged for short hauls. 
He declared that on most commodities the rule is to 
charge lower rates for the longer haul, but in the case 
of logs manufacturers at long distances from the point 
of production are placed at a distinct disadvantage and 
must pay higher rates than their competitors located near 
the forest. Mr. Teal’s argument regarding the shipment 
of logs from the Pacific coast was partly in reply to the 
contentions of Mr. Gothlin. Counsel for other inter- 
ests and for the railroads also stoutly defended the exist- 
ing log-rate adjustments. 

The suggestion that a prohibitory charge be placed 
on the privilege of reconsignment and diversion was not 
so strongly urged in the oral argument as in the briefs of 
some of the shippers who are anxious to eliminate the 
abuse of this privilege that has developed in different 
sections of the country. Mr. Wimbish told the commis- 
sion that his clients advocated a reasonable charge for 
this privilege, adding that he would not argue for any 
charge that would be unreasonable for the service. 

Counsel generally commented at length, some of them 
with considerable spirit and criticism, on the ‘‘ Tentative 
Conclusions’’ suggested by Examiner Fred Esch, who 
worked up the big lumber case for the commission. 

Mr. Esch suggests a carloading percentage of minimum 
weights as a logical and reasonable basis for fixing rates 
on lumber and forest products. Copies of the conclu- 
sions of Mr. Esch were given to counsel. 

While objecting strenuously to the suggested percent- 
age scale of minima, Mr. Wimbish declared that in the 
main Mr. Esch’s work was ‘‘admirable.’’ 


Esch Plan a Radical Innovation 
Mr. Esch states after having explained his proposal: 


It is recognized that this plan proposes a radical innova- 
tion from the present adjustment, but its fairness and its 
effectiveness in securing an equitable rate relationship are 
submitted for the consideration of all concerned. 

At all events the plan suggested affords a starting point 
for classification even if it be regarded as necessary to take 
into account value and other considerations besides car 
loading. Jt would certainly be necessary to reflect differ- 
ences in car loading first, since that is the factor that most 
directly affects transportation costs and the result arrived at 
might then be modified to the extent that other considera- 
tions should also be reflected in the result. One difficulty, 
however, which has already been hinted at would be en- 
countered, and that is that differences in value would call 
for a flat differential, while differences in car loading demand 
a percentage relation. It would not be easy to arrive at 
a result which would reflect both. 


The commission is in no sense bound by the tentative 


conclusions of an examiner, but not infrequently they 
are adopted in principle. : 

Mr. Esch calls attention to the fact that it is par- 
ticularly in view of the fact that the Official, Southern 
and Western classifications ‘‘have become obsolete that 
the need exists for a separate classification as provided 
by lumber lists. Unless carriers have before them 
standard for rate relationships such as is ordinarily 
afforded by Official, Southern and Western classifies. 
tions, their rate structure is likely to be inconsistent, 
This is especially true if each rate is made independent 
of all other rates and in view only of the particular sity. 
ation involved.’’ 

Continuing he says: 


Each particular rate should conform to, the normal rate 
relationship as determined under classification principles 
unless it is definitely shown that competitive conditions or 
other conditions demand a different rate. Moreover, if com. 
petitive conditions appertain to the entire movement of the 
commodity they should be regarded as a factor to be re- 
flected in the classification. Only if they are exceptional and 
have to do with individual movements should they be re- 
flected in commodity rates. 

The establishment of a normal rate relationship between 
commodities is always desirable in so far as it permits of an 
equitable distribution of transportation costs so that each 
commodity may bear its proportional share. In the case of 
lumber and lumber products it is also desirable for the fol- 
lowing additional reasons: (a) Because of similarity in the 
cireumstances and conditions surrounding the production, 
transportation and sale of the various articles now included 
in carriers’ lumber lists. (b) Because of competition in the 
sale of different articles. Such competition is not always 
found, but it is illustrated in the case of veneer and built-up 
wood as compared with lumber. For many purposes either 
built-up wood or certain grades of lumber might be used and 
their rate relationship would in a measure determine which 
would be used. (c) Because lumber is a basic commodity 
constituting in many instances the raw material for the vari- 
ous commodities under consideration. (d) Because of com- 
petition in the purchase of stumpage in cases where the 
manufacture of lumber is not an intermediate step. Even 
where the cheaper stumpage is used for any particular prod- 


uct, such as that remaining after the sawmill operator ‘has. 


been thru, its utilization in a measure depends upon the rate 
relationship of the product to lumber; likewise the utiliza- 
tion of waste material discarded at the sawmill. (e) Be 
cause unjust discrimination may arise as between manufac- 
turers at the point of origin of the raw material and those 
at the point of consumption of the finished product, 
unless a proper rate relationship is observed. ‘Thus, for ex- 
ample, manufacturers of sash and doors are located in the 
middle West, who use lumber produced on the Pacific coast, 
and compete with manufacturers of the same commodities 
there situated. If differences exist in the cost of transport- 
ing lumber, sash and doors, from the Pacific coast which are 
not reflected in the rate relationship of these commodities, 
unjust discrimination will result. 

However, the term lumber is indefinite and the question 
arises what should be included thereunder. On pages 7 and 
10 of the analysis of testimony, attention is called to the fact 
that a large number of the products of saw and planing mills, 
altho given different trade names, are in fact merely different 
forms of rough and dressed lumber. Base boards, beads, cas- 
ing, ceiling, flooring, carpenter’s molding, siding and like 
articles are different forms of dressed lumber. These articles 
should be definitely recognized as lumber and should be billed 
as such. Attention is particularly called to the fact that 
flooring should be included as lumber. Other products, as 
lath, paving blocks, shingles etc., which are produced at the 
same plants should take the same rates as lumber. In a 
word, all the ordinary products of saw and planing mills 
should be accorded lumber rates. This is demanded not only 
from the standpoint of the practical application of rates 
referred to above, but also because commercial conditions 
demand that this be the case. While all the ordinary prod- 
ucts of saw and planing mills in most instances move at 
lumber rates at the present time, there are exceptions to the 
general rule, which should be eliminated in order that uni- 
formity may be effected. There is no reason why lumber 
rates should not apply to the ordinary products of saw and 
planing mills in all parts of the country for intra-territorial 
movement where the volume of movement is light as well as 
for the heavy movements from the large producing sections. 


Varying Rates for Different Minima 


If, as has already been contended, car loading is to be te 
garded as the principal factor in classifying lumber and 
lumber products an equitable adjustment might be attained 
by providing different rates for different carload minima to 
be applied to all the articles included in a uniform lumber 
list. A suggestion that different rates be published for 
different minima is contained in the brief filed on behalf of 
the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association where the follow 
ing is said: 

Just touching the matter involved in subject 29 of the 
commission’s outline of testimony, attention is directed 
to the rates now in effect on hardwood lumber in trans- 
‘continental tariffs applicable from the hardwood pro 
ducing sections of Wisconsin, Michigan, Indiana, the 
South and Southwest to California and Pacific coast 
points. These tariffs provide a rate of 75 cents per 10! 
pounds in connection with a minimum of 40,000 ‘pounds 
and a rate of 60 cents in connection with a minimum 
of 60,000 pounds. Without attempting to formulate 4 
rule of general application, it is suggested that this 
adjustment might offer to the commission and to the 
carriers a plan by which a transportation economy coul 
be effected in other directions, and a lowering of rates 
and an increase of the carriers’ revenues accomplish 
at the same time. ; 
Assuming that the average car loading of lumber is 50,000 

pounds, the present rates may be regarded as reasonable “ve 
that car loading. Using the present lumber rates at t “A 
minimum as a basis and assuming an average tare bs 
for the freight cars used of 35,000 pounds it will be oe 
that rates 162 percent of the present lumber rates yield 

same gross ton-mile revenue for a carloading of 20, fot 
pounds, 128 percent for 30,000 pounds, 110 percent 


40,000 pounds, 100 percent for 50,000 pounds, 93 percent a 


60,000 pounds and 88 percent for 70,000 pounds. In ‘ 
recent cement investigation, now pending before the commis 
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sion, rates for varying minima have been suggested upon the 
basis of securing the same gross ton-mile revenue for the 
diferent minima adopted. Such a rate relationship for ship- 
ments of lumber and lumber products would effect an equi- 


table distribution of transportation costs not only as be- 
tween shipments of lumber of different car loading but also 
as between the various lumber products, as for example doors 
and other millwork for which the average car loading from 


points in the middle West is approximately 35,000 pounds as 
against an average car loading for lumber of approximately 
50,000 pounds. It would also effect an equitable adjustment 
as between fir doors shipped from the Pacific coast and fit 
lumber used by middle western manufacturers of doors where 
the difference in car loading is not nearly so great and as 
between doors shipped from the Pacific coast and doors 
shipped from middle western plants, the car loading being 
cousiderably greater from the Pacific coast than from the 
middle West. This is enlarged upon later on. In case a 
mixture of different commodities permits of heavier car 
loading than shipments in straight carloads, an equitable 
adjustment will likewise be effected. 

It must be admitted that this arrangement reflects only 
differences in car loading to the exclusion of all other con- 
siderations and that the present case involves not merely one 
but a large number of commodities. However, the record 
will show that the different commodities under consideration 
are sufficiently alike, especially since differences in value may 
be disregarded to permit of a uniform application of the 
factor of carloading. In so far as competitive conditions are 
concerned, if those affecting any particular movement are 
such as to warrant a departure from the general rule, special 
commodity rates unrelated to rates on lumber would take 
care of the situation. Such rates are at the present time 
published for particular movements on articles generally in- 
cluded in lumber lists, presumably because the particular 
situation involved does not permit of the relationship to 
lumber rates prescribed in the lumber list which would ordi- 
narily govern. The necessity for such departure, however, 
should be proved. 


Items That Should Be Included in Uniform List 
Mr. Esch, discussing specific items says: 


The following articles at present are very generally in- 
cluded in lumber lists and should be included in a uniform 
list either at lumber rates or rates related to lumber rates. 
No attempt has been made to give accurate descriptions for 
uniform adoption : . 

Agricultural implement and vehicle material: 


Axles Hub material 
Blocks, hub Poles 

Bows, wagon Rims 

Double trees Singletrees 
Felloe material Sleighwood 
Felloes Spokes 


Hounds Spoke timber 
Hubs Wagon material 

Bark; bee hives, K. D., and bee hive material; billets; 
blocks, base, corner, match, paving, plinth and shingle; bolts; 
box and crate material and box shooks ; boxes, S. U., packing 
cases, crates, S. U.; braces and brackets (telephone and tele- 
graph) built-up or combined; chair stock; coal doors; coop- 
erage stock, slack and tight barrel staves, heading and hoops, 
barrel, cask, keg and hogshead shooks; cores, not finished 
otherwise than turned out from machines and “used for 
rolling carpets on’; cores, wooden, for paper rolls; covers, 
ice can, wash tub; cross arms (telephone and telegraph) ; 
fittings, closet ; fittings, pantry; flooring; frames (door, win- 
dow, blind etc.) ; frame material; grain doors; guttering; 
handle material; heading (see cooperage stock) ; hoops (see 
cooperage stock) ; lath; logs. 

Lumber, rough and dressed: 


Baseboards Molding, carpenter’s 
Casing Planks 
Ceiling Sheathing 
Flooring Siding (clapboards) 
Lumber regardless of thick- Timber 

ness 


Also such other articles, designated by trade names other 
than those given above, which are in effect nothing more than 
rough or dressed lumber. As to those of the articles enum- 
erated which are manufactured in a somewhat: more elabo- 
rate manner at millworking plants, the descriptions should 
be so limited as to apply only to the article as produced at 
saw and planing mills. 


Millwork : 
Aprons, window Molding 
Astragals Newels 
Balusters 


Ornaments (gable) 


Balustrade work Ornaments (post) 


Baseboards 


Pilasters 
Beads Porch and stair work 
Blinds Posts 
Blocks, base, center, corner, Railings and rails 
head, plinth Risers 
Casing Sash 
Columns 


Scroll work 
Trimmings, interior 
Turned work 


Cresting 
Decorative lumber 


Doors, except grain and coal Treads 
Grille work Wainscoting 
yet ng finish Window aprons, hoods and 


stools. 

Packages, fruit and vegetable, made from scarfed box 
material, as follows: Scarfed berry box and basket mate- 
nai in racks and bundles; boxes, K. D., in bundles, N. O. S.; 
fruit packages (except bushel and half-bushel baskets) 
nested, handles and covers in bundles. 

Pickets; picture backing (see veneer); pins,, insulator, 
dowel and tent; pipe material; plugs; poles, hoop, hop, tele- 
phone and telegraph; posts; pulpwood; rails, fence; rods; 
Sawdust; screens ; seats, circus, closet; shavings; shingles ; 


shin 


er 





gle tow; ship knees; shooks (see box material and coop- 
se stock) ; silo material and silos, K. D., tank material, 
cocting tower material; slabs; slats, trunk and bed; spars, 
Ship ; Spar timber; spindles; spools for barbed wire; staves 
(see cooperage stock) ; tank material (see silo material) ; 
tent stock; ties; timber; tubing, pump, well; vat material; 
veneer in all thicknesses; wood, fuel, kindling, fire, cord. 
\ considerable number of articles, which in some instances 
are included in lumber lists but are not predominatingly so 
carried, are not included in the above list. They should not 
be included in a uniform list to be prescribed for the entire 
country without further proof as to the desirability and the 
Propriety of including them. 
Movement of Commodities and Lumber in Same Direction 
AS to a great many commodities the predominant move- 
meat is in the same direction as the predominant movement 
al jumber, Cooperage stock, agricultural implement and 
vehicle material, ties, and other commodities are largely pro- 
duced in. the sections where the production of lumber is 
Sreatest. The lumber rates from the large producing sec- 
tions present a fairly consistent rate structure and it would 
appear that, certainly as to the articles above referred to, 
there should be no difficulty in relating rates to be applied 
for their transportation to the rates on lumber between. the 
Same points, This is evidenced by the fact that the.rates 


applied to the transportation of these articles have been so 
largely carried in lumber lists. 

However, millwork, including sash, doors and blinds, does 
not always move in the same direction as the predominant 
movement of lumber and, in so far as rates on lumber in 
many sections are merely paper rates in some instances en- 
tirely out of line with the general adjustment of lumber 
rates, an attempt to prescribe a uniform rate relationship as 
between millwork and lumber presents difficulties not en-» 
countered in the classification of some of the other commodi- 
ties involved. However, the fact that there is no movement 
of lumber between two points is no justification for the main- 
tenance of rates out of line with the general adjustment. 
It serves no useful purpose and only tends to confusion if 
carriers retain in their tariffs rates which, if there were a 
movement of the commodity covered, would undoubtedly be 
changed. However, in view of the fact that in many in- 
stances the rates on lumber for movements other than in the 
direction of the prevailing movements are out of line, the 
present rates can be used as a basis for constructing rates 
on millwork only in instances where traffic actually moves 
in substantial volume under the published rate. If a uni- 
form list is adopted, giving millwork a fixed rate relationship 


_ to lumber, it will be necessary, unless present rates are in 


some instances revised, to publish special commodity rates 
as exceptions to the general adjustment in a considerable 
number of instances. However, it is the position of middle 
western manufacturers of millwork that wherever lumber 
moves under lumber rates at present in effect the rate rela- 
tionship should in all instances be observed. 

Altho this difficulty is presented in the case of millwork, 
the desirability of relating rates on millwork to a consistent 
body of lumber rates is nevertheless apparent. In one re- 
spect there is more need for this in the case of millwork than 
in the case of any other commodity, for while cooperage 
stock, agricultural implement and vehicle material and like 
commodities move to only certain points where factories 
using these commodities are located, millwork finds a mar- 
ket in every city and village in the country and comes into 
competition with manufacturers located in all parts of the 
country. It was testified that the manufacturer in the 
middle West competes with manufacturers located in almost 
every city of considerable size. A concrete rate relationship 
as between millwork and lumber is desirable from the stand- 
point of this competition. Furthermore, because of the 
widespread sale of millwork it is desirable that a rate be 
available at all times and to all destinations, which is not 
so generally true today with respect to millwork as it is 
with respect to lumber. 


The commission heard with the general case argument 
in Docket No. 7739—Southern Lumber Co., vs. Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad Co. et al—and 
No. 8479—American Fork & Hoe Co. et al vs. St. Louis 
& San Francisco Railroad Co. 





PROPOSED TRANSIT RULE DECLARED NOT 
JUSTIFIED 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 21.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission today handed down a decision in which it is 
held that the New York, New Haven & Hartford and 
affiliated railroads have not justified a proposed rule that 
“when cars are held in transit, short of billed destination, 
or on storage tracks at destination because of the failure 
of consignees to unload within the free time the cars placed 


for delivery, the published demurrage charges will apply ~ 


on the cars so held and no additional free time will be 
allowed after final placement.” 

Protestants urged that the proposed rule would be un- 
justly discriminatory against industries located on the rail- 
roads affected, that it is wrong in principle in that it 
provides a charge on the running of the free time before 
the cars have reached destination and before placement, and 
that it would result in an increase of demurrage charges. 
The commission calls attention to the fact that the rail- 
roads did not appear at the hearing or make any attempt 
to show that the proposed rule would be reasonable and 
proper. 





HEARS ORAL ARGUMENTS IN TWO CASES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 18.—Oral arguments in the cases 
of the Himmelberger-Harrison Lumber Co., of Morehouse, 
Mo., and the Brown Stave Co., of Canalou, Mo., against the 
Frisco Railroad were heard by the commission this week. 
The two cases were heard together, as both involved an 
attempt of the Frisco to increase its rates on lumber from 
southeastern Missouri points to Thebes, Ill. 

Thomas Bond appeared for the railroad and George W. 
Webster for complainants. The former case was reopened on 
the question of reparation, the Frisco contending that the 
Himmelberger-Harrison company did not actually sustain the 
loss claimed on certain shipments of lumber from Morehouse 
to Thebes before the commission ordered the rate reduced 
from 7 to 5% cents per 100 pounds. In ordering this re- 
duction the commission sought to remove the discrimination 
against Morehouse and in favor of Cape Girardeau. Mr. 
Bond contended vigorously that the Cape Girardeau rate is 
water-compelled and also was made necessary by an ordi- 
nance of the municipality. Members of the commission ques- 
tioned the railroad attorney sharply as to whether the duty 
of his client is to maintain just and fair rates between the 
States regardless of what a given municipality may demand. 
Mr. Bond rejoined that the law does not authorize the com- 
mission to require the railroads to establish minimum rates. 
He added that if the commission should determine that the 
arrangement existing between the Frisco and the city author- 
ities of Cape Girardeau is not lawful the carrier will abide 
by its decision. He contended that if the reduction in the 
rate to Thebes from Morehouse is allowed to stand it will 
mean a loss of about 25 percent in the revenues of the 
Frisco in the lumbering region of southeast Missouri. In 
this connection he called attention to the More Stave Co.’s 
complaint, which, he said, was filed almost immediately after 
the commission handed down its original opinion in the 
Himmelberger-Harrison case, demanding a reduction in the 
rate from Canalou. 

Mr. Webster called attention to the fact that the earnings 
of the Frisco are unusually high from Morehouse, approxi- 
mately 44 cents per car-mile, as compared with earnings 
several times lower thruout the Frisco system. Mr. Bond 
had declared that the region traversed by the branch of the 
road on which Morehouse is located is a “lumber swamp.” 
He said he had a painful recollection of having paid high 
drainage taxes in this region, adding that there has been a 
very large increase in population and that highly productive 
farms are being developed and there is not the slightest 
danger of the Frisco not having any other traffic to haul 
as the timber is cut off. : 


ORDERS ESTABLISHMENT OF NEW RATES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 19.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission, in a decision handed down today, finds in favor 
of the complainants in Docket No. 8519 and orders that new 
rates be established on or before Feb. 1. The complaint was 
filed by the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co. and other shippers 
similarly situated, who claimed to be virtually shut out of 
Oklahoma territory because of the preferential rates given 
to mills on the Santa Fe system, which rates are 3% to 5 
cents per 100 pounds lower than those applied to the 
products of complainants located on railroads not a part of 
the Santa Fe system. All of the complainants’ mills are 
located in Lotiisiana and Texas territory in what is called 
the southwestern lumber blanket territory, as are the mills 
located on that part of the Santa Fe system embraced in this 
case. The opinion, which was prepared by Chairman Meyer. 
says in part: 


Complainants present comparisons between their rates 
and the rates from Gulf Railway points of origin, the re- 
sults of which may be briefly but fairly represented by 
three examples. The average distance from complainants’ 
mills to representative points in the 24-cent destination 
group is shown to be 577.1 miles, the distance from Gulf 
Railway mills to Santa Fe points of destination is 589.9 
miles. Complainants pay 27% cents, which yields 9.5 mills 
per ton-mile, while the Gulf Railway mills pay 24 cents 
and their rate yields 8.13 mills per ton-mile and 18.3 cents 
per car mile, on an average loading of 45,000 pounds. If 
complainants had the 24-cent rate which they ask, the 
revenue yielded therefrom would be per ton-mile 8.31 mills 
and per car-mile 18.7 cents. 

Rates to the Tulsa division of the Santa Fe in Oklahoma 
were found reasonable in Lumber Rates from Teas, 
Louisiana, and Arkansas, 28 I. C. C., 471. The average 
distance from all sawmill points in Texas and Louisiana 
on the lines of the ten roads serving such points to this 
division is shown to be 756.9 miles, the rate is 24 cents 
and the revenue yield is per ton-mile 6.34 mills and per 
ecar-mile 14.2 cents. 

The average distance from complainants’ mills to 'Wood- 
ward, Okla., is shown to be 789.4 miles, the present rate 
34 cents, which yields revenue per ton-mile of 8.61 mills; 
per car-mile of 19.3 cents; the proposed rate of 29 cents 
would yield revenue per ton-mile of 7.34 mills and per car- 
mile of 16.5 cents. The average distance from Santa Fe 
mills is shown to be 824.7 miles, the rate 29 cents, and the 
revenue per ton-mile 7.03 mills and per car-mile, based on 
an average loading of 45,000 pounds, 15.8 cents. 

Upon all the facts of record we are of opinion, and find, 
that the present rates for the transportation of yellow pine 
lumber in carloads from the points of origin involved in 
Texas and Louisiana to the points of destination involved 
in Oklahoma are unjust and unreasonable and unjustly dis- 
criminatory to the extent that they exceed the rates in 
effect from points on the Santa Fe system in Texas and 
Louisiana to the same points of destination, which rates 
we find are and will be for the future just and reasonable. 
The decision concludes that no objections to opening the 

desired routes were offered, the Santa Fe, the defendant prin- 
cipally interested, conceded that the thru rates had been or- 
dered under date of July 29, 1914, in the tap line case and 
no further order is necessary as a consequence, 





SUSPENDS OPERATIONS OF TARIFFS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 18.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has suspended until April 9 the operation of 
the tariff proposing to increase the carload rates on hard- 
wood lumber % to 1 cent from points in Louisiana and Ar- 
kansas to Rochester, N. Y., and points basing thereon. The 
tariff was filed by the Missouri Pacific and St. Louis, Iron 
Mountain & Southern railroads to become effective Jan. 10. 
The case is known as I. & S. Docket No. 978. 

The commission has further suspended until June 30 the 
operation of I. C. €. No. 2994-B, filed by Morgan’s Louisiana 
& Texas, Louisiana Western and Lake Charles & Northern 
railroad companies, proposing increased rates on lumber 
from Louisiana points. The commission’s order announces 
that pending hearing all schedules shall be deferred upon 
interstate traffic until June 30, unless otherwise ordered. 





COMMISSION AWARDS REPARATION IN A 
NUMBER OF CASES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 18.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has handed down a decision in which it finds 
unreasonable a rate of 13 cents per 100 pounds, applied on 
eleven carloads of walnut logs shipped from West Baden and 
Paoli, Ind., to Piqua, Ohio, on the ground that the rate 
should not have exceeded 11 cents per 100 pounds. George 
W. Hartzell, of Piqua, made the complaint against the 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville Railroad et al. Repdra- 
tion is awarded on this basis, the amount to be determined. 

In another decision the commission finds that a rate of 9 
cents per 100 pounds should hive been 7 cents on two car- 
loads of lumber shipped by the Hollister-French Lumber Co. 
from Michigan City, Ind., to Naperville, Ill., over the Michi- 
gan Central Railroad. Reparation is awarded. 

The American Box Co. (Ltd.), of New Orleans, was 
awarded $42.02 and interest because of an overcharge made 
on a carload of box material shipped from New Orleans to 
Ciudad Porfirio Diaz, Mexico. The rate charged was 29 cents 
per 100 pounds, while the commission holds that the rate 
charged should not have exceeded 21 cents per 100 pounds. 

In another decision the Torrey Cedar Co., of Clintonville, 
Wis., is awarded reparation of $46.24 because of overcharges 
on a car of cedar posts shipped from Bowler, Wis., to Elk- 
ton, S. D. Charges were assessed at a 21-cent per 100 
pounds rate, but should not have exceeded 18% cents. Also 
the shipment was incorrectly weighed. In a second com- 
plaint by the same company the commission finds that the 
charges assessed. by the Chicago & North Western Railway 
on a shipment of posts from Long Lake, Wis., to Porter, 
Minn., are reasonable. 

Regarding the controversy that arose over the reconsign- 
ment of shipments at Cape Charles, Va.—Western Carolina 
Lumber & Timber Co. vs. Southern Railway Co. et al.—the 
commission finds in favor of the complainants. The claims 
involve the shipment of fifteen cars of lumber, the overcharge 
upon which ranges from 5 to 2 cents per 100 pounds. Repa- 
ration is to be awarded when the exact amount of overcharge 
is determined. If complainants and defendants can not 
agree within ninety days as to the parties entitled to the 
reparation the matter is again to be called to the attention 
of the commission. 

BAPBPLPLI IIIS 


THE BritisH Government is perfecting a scheme to ex- 
hibit in all of the principal ports of Australia and Africa 
goods manufactured in Great Britain. Already exhibits 
of the products in some of the British overseas posses- 
sions have been displayed in London and have resulted in 
many sales. This is part of England’s plan to secure 
the maximum part of the world’s foreign trade. 
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% Safe Deposit Vaults, Monroe and Clark Streets 


George H. Burr & Co. 
-—— Bankers, 


Bonds 


We finance lumber companies by the 
outright purchase of timber bond is- 
sues and of straight six months notes. 





Commercial Paper 


Weare always glad to advise with you 
as to the best and cheapest method of 
borrowing. 


The Rookery, Chicago. : 
120 Broadway, New York. 
Third Nat. Bank Bldg., St. Louis. 








a Kohl Bldg., San Francisco. 
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Timberland 


Loans 


Loans to lumbermen or timber owners 
negotiated with the precision of practice 
which results from 36 yearsexpcricnce. 


Long or short terms. Amounts from 
$50,000 up, as conditions warrant. 


JACEY JiMBER ©. 





332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 








STEEL STEAMSHIPS 
AND AUXILIARY 
POWER SCHOONERS 


Also Purchase Entire Issues of 


TIMBER BONDS 


GEO. L. & J. A. McPHERSON 
Fife Building, SAN FRANCISCO. Spalding Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 


FINANCED 


on BOND 
basis from five to ten years 
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Timber Cruising Manual and Record 
BY E. A. CHASE. 
With text of instruction for timber cruising and blank 
pages conveniently arranged for cruising notes and records. 
Send for special circular. 


Prepaid, 75c; six for $4; dozen, $8. 
American Lumberman,™ Saco" * 
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CONSIDER CANCELING RECONSIGNMENT RULE 


Railroads Declare Shippers Are Abusing Privilege 
and Hint at Possible Indictments 





[By ODELL] 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 20.—At a conference today, 
called at the instance of the car service committee of 
the American Railway Association, George H. Anderson, 
United States district attorney for Boston, who is acting 
as assistant to Attorney General Gregory in the high cost 
of living investigation, threatened shippers that have 
been guilty of gross abuse of the reconsignment privilege 
with criminal prosecution. Mr. Anderson said that the 
Department of Justice, codperating with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and with local authorities, has 
been making an investigation of the car congestion sit- 
uation in Chicago and other cities and it is a question 
whether there should not be criminal prosecutions. He 
said with much emphasis: 

Among other things, we have found that coal cars are 
unloaded so slowly that from two to five times as much ‘time 
has been used this year as was the average a year ago. We 
have found four or five reconsignments of coal from one 
broker to another. I suggest that if we find that recon- 
signments have been made in the reverse order by any 
given coterie of brokers it will come pretty near showing 
that the reconsignments were made to keep the coal from 
being unloaded. Unconscionable profits have been made, 
running as high as $100 a car. To such men a charge of 
$5 a car for the privilege of reconsigning means nothing, 
but possibly indictments will have a significance. 

The conference was called for the purpose of discuss- 
ing the proposal of the carriers that the hold-for-order 
points be eliminated from their tariffs and higher rates 
shall be charged for the privilege of reconsigning a car 
after it has started toward its destination. The meeting 
was called to order by Fairfax Harrison, president of 
the Southern Railway, with George Hodges acting as 
secretary. Examiner Dow, of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, was in attendance. Mr. Harrison explained 
that the object was to expedite the movement of equip- 
ment and naturally the desire was to have the changes 
made in the rules as soon as possible. If adopted the 
changed rules will apply to lumber as well as to other 
commodities. Guy Freer, president of the National In- 
dustrial Traffic League, interrupted a statement by Mr. 
Harrison to declare that ‘‘We shall oppose any and all 
suggestions that any changes be made in the reconsign- 
ment rules on less than the statutory notice.’’? The con- 
ference will run thru several days. Proposed reconsign- 
ment charges range from $3 to $8 a ear. 





BUSINESS OUTLOOK IS BRIGHT, SAYS 
COMMITTEE 


WasuHineTon, D. C., Dec. 20.—The committee on sta- 
tistics and standards of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States has just completed a survey of the 
crop and general conditions of the nation that shows 
no falling off in the volume of business and indicates 
a confidence in the outlook that argues well for pros- 
perity during 1917, except in those limited sections in 
which the crops were poor. Some sectional concern 
regarding the probable effect of high prices upon the 
demand is noted, tho the buying of futures, especially 
for spring and summer goods, is heavy for fear that 
the supplies will not be available later. Stocks of 
merchandise in dealers’ hands are said to be generally 
normal with no lessening in the volume of business. 
The purchasing power of the consumer seems greater 
than for many years. The unusually high prices ob- 
tained for all sorts of farm produce have largely 
recompensed the farmer for reduced yields and are 
given as the reason for the widespread prosperity ob- 
served in all agricultural districts. 

The survey disclosed the fact that in the winter 
wheat belt a dry fall greatly retarded planting and, 
tho the acreage varies greatly in different sections, 
the total nevertheless is said to be somewhat larger 
than at this time last year. The condition of the 
growing crops is generally good, tho rain is needed 
in some States. 

The reports obtained from manufacturers every- 
where indicate, according to the committee, that there 
is an abundance of orders, tho great delay in deliver- 
ies and serious difficulty in securing raw materials 
are being experienced. The railroads have more busi- 
ness than can be handled and as a result some indus- 
tries—notably coal mining and lumbering—are being 
especially handicapped. Mining of all kinds is unus- 
ually good, with an occasional exception in the shape 
of a coal mine. 

Speaking particularly of the lumber business, the 
report says that the activity is greater than it has 
been for years, especially in the southern yellow pine 
section. The report says: ‘‘There is, however, the 
serious handicap of car shortage in the interior and 
lack of bottoms on the Pacific Coast, with consequent 
local dullness in such sections. Meanwhile the de- 
mand continues greater than the facilities for sup- 
plying it.’’ 

The shipbuilding and fishing industries are com- 
mented upon as being very prosperous in all sec- 
tions. In speaking of the progress in farming mention 
is made of the satisfactory results from dry-farming 
methods in both the semi-arid lands of the great plains 
States and in the East, where the drouth promised to 


do damage. The increasing cultivation of drouth-:csist. 
ing plants and the increasing number of silos are 
pointed out with satisfaction. There was an abuidant 
harvest of secondary or minor crops and in many gen 
tions ‘‘emergency’’ crops planted after the fuilure 
of the staples led to good returns. The yields of 
tobacco, sugar beets, rice and peanuts were larger 
than usual and gave good returns. The harvest of 
hay was the largest ever known, it is reported. 

The general report, with some scattered exceptions, 
says that the livestock conditions are excellent. It 
is true, however, that the farmers in sections visited 
by severe drouth are disposing of their stock. The 
demand for highbred, blooded stock is growing in all 
the agricultural sections. Hog cholera is far less 
prevalent than for years. Wool brought record prices 
and the clip was large. The demand for horses and 
mules is satisfactory and in all sections the poultry 
business is thriving. 


REFERENDUM SEEKS OPINIONS ON RAILROAD 
CONTROVERSIES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 20.—A referendum prepared 
by the committee on railroads of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, declaring that 
the operation of railways shall not be interrupted by 
railroads or by employees until a thoro investigation 
is undertaken, has been sent to the members for an 
expression of opinion. In connection with the rail- 
road controversy last summer the national chamber 
by an overwhelming vote asked that Congress direct 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to investigate 
the causes leading up to the threatened strike before 
a settlement should be attempted. While the referen- 
dum sent out is along the same fundamental lines it 
suggests different agencies and laws for carrying out 
the plan and not only recognizes that the interest of 
the public is paramount in this case, but provides it 
shall be paramount by making representatives of the 
public the majority on any board of conciliation or 
arbitration. This is stated to be an indorsement of 
the President’s views on the subject. The referendum 
proposes that the existing laws be amended or sup- 
plemented as follows: 


(a) Require full public investigation of the merits of 
every dispute between railroad carriers of interstate com- 
merce and their employees, to be instituted and completed 
before any steps tending to the interruption of transporta- 
tion shall be attempted. 

(b) Provide that, upon any board of investigation or 
arbitration of disputes between railroad carriers of inter- 
state commerce and their employees, the employers and em- 
ployees shall have equal representation and the public, as 
oe paramount interest, shall have a majority represen- 
tation. 

(c) Establish a separate, permanent division of the sta- 
tistical department of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the functions of which shall be to make a continuous study 
of all questions relating to wages and conditions of service 
upon railroad carriers of interstate commerce and to compile 
statistics which, together with the records and services of 
such division, shall be immediately available to any and all 
boards of investigation or arbitration created to consider 
disputes between such carriers and their employees. 

The committee whose report is carried in the referendum 
succeeds the one which acted at the time of the threatened 
railroad strike and whose recommendations were so heartily 
endorsed by the national body. It has studied the situation 
thoroly and has worked along the lines contemplated by the 
old committee. 

Because of the importance of the work in hand, particular 
care was exercised in the selection of the present committee. 
Judged by the prominence of its members and the widely 
diversified interests which they represent, it is said to be one 
of the most remarkable committees which has ever served the 
National Chamber. 

F. C. Weed, its chairman, as has been said before, is the 
president of the Boston Chamber of Commerce and a well 
known New England lawyer. Harry A. Wheeler, of Chi- 
cago, was the first president of the National Chamber. He 
is vice president of the Union Trust Co.. E. T. Meredith, 
of Des Moines, a director of the National Chamber, is the 
publisher of Successful Farming. R. H. Downman, of New 
Orleans, is the president of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association ; A. W. Smith, of Atlanta, is an attorney; 
and G. W. Simmons, of St. Louis, is of the Simmons Hard- 
ware'Co. George A. Post, of New York, is president of the 
Railway Business Association; Edward P. Smith, of Omaha, 
is an attorney; W. Z. Ripley, of Cambridge, is professor of 
political economy of Harvard University; Judge Frank C. 
Dillard is of Sherman, Tex.; Bishop Thomas F. Gailor, of 
Memphis, is chancellor of the University of the South; Dr. 
Emory R. Johnson is professor of transportation and com- 
merce of the University of Pennsylvania, and Dr. Charles R. 
Van Hise is president of the University of Wisconsin. 


The result of the voting will be known the last week 
in January. 


WILL MANUFACTURE KNOCK-DOWN HOUSES 


PoRTLAND, ORE., Dec. 19.—The Peninsula Lumber ©0., 
of this city, of which F. C. Knapp is manager, annovnced 
this week that it will immediately establish a large plant 
adjoining its sawmill and shipbuilding yards for the con 
struction of knock-down houses for foreign markeis. 
contract for leveling the ground for the site has already 
been let. Mr. Knapp has studied the matter for several 
years and has come to the conclusion that now is the 
time to begin active operations. A broom and basket 
factory is also contemplated for the near future. With 
the sawmill, shipbuilding plant and knock-down house 
plants all in activity the company will employ in the 
neighborhood of 1,000 men.: It is expected to have the 
new branch ready for operation by April 1. 
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“EMPIRE STATE FOREST PRODUCTS’ MEN IN ANNUAL 





Adopt New Constitution, Elect Officers and Endorse Resdlutions Providing for State Aid 
in Caring for and Protecting Forests 





SyracusE, N. Y., Dec. 19.—Greater harmony between 
land owners in the Adirondacks and the State Conserva- 
tion Commission in the matter of securing better fire pro- 
tection and better care of forest lands was the keynote of 
the eleventh annual convention of the Empire State 
Forest Products’ Association in convention at the Onon- 
daga Hotel here today. ee 

ceorge D. Pratt, State conservation commissioner, was 
the leading speaker at the sessions. His plea for greater 
harmony in torest protection met with approval. ‘‘We 
must use our best efforts to preserve the remnant of our 
forest lands for the future,’’ he said. 

A constitution was adopted and George N. Ostrander, 
of Saratoga, was reélected president. Resolutions pre- 
sented at the business session provided for larger appro- 
priations from the State for protection and patrol of 
forests; for putting fire rangers and wardens under civil 
service; for the establishment of claim districts to facili- 
tate adjudging of claims against the State, and for a 
State inventory to determine boundaries. 

The list of speakers included Professors Henry H. 
Tryon and Nelson C. Brown of the College of Forestry, 
Syracuse University; Prof. A. B. Recknagel, of the Cor- 
nell Forestry School, Ithaca, and George D. Pratt, con- 
servation commissioner. 

Two interesting discussions were held at the close of 
morning and afternoon sessions. Professor Tryon dis- 
cussed an insurance plan for forest owners, and Profes- 
sor Recknagel presented a detailed paper on ‘‘ Hardwood 
Logging in the Adirondack Forests.’’ 

An attendance of fully 300 persons marked both ses- 
sions. A trip to the State College of Forestry at Syra- 
cuse University was conducted by Dean Hugh P. Baker 
for the entertainment of the delegates, and in the eve- 
ning a banquet was held at the Onondaga with Chancel- 
lor James R. Day, of Syracuse University, Secretary of 
State Francis M. Hugo and Thaddeus C. Sweet, speaker 
of the assembly as the speakers. 

The morning session opened at 10 o’clock. Mayor 
Walter R. Stone, of Syracuse, welcoming the delegates, 
paid tribute to the school of forestry and to Dean Hugh 
P. Baker. President Ostrander, in thanking the mayor 
for his presence, pledged the convention to make ‘‘hon- 
est, intelligent and rational efforts to conserve the for- 
ests.’? 

Reports of committees were then called for and Prof. 
Nelson C. Brown, of the College of Forestry, Syracuse, 
responded for the committee on forestry with a paper on 
‘‘Utilization of Forests.’’ Professor Brown furnished 
some interesting information on conservation of byprod- 
ucts in forest industries. With the high cost of living 
the expense of maintaining camps has increased tremend- 
ously. Labor cost has risen in the woods and at mills 
from 13 to 50 percent since 1914. He declared there 
must be greater economy in logging and lumbering. This 
is being accomplished in several ways: First, by reduc- 
tion in the height of stumps; second, new methods of 
cutting, making all lengths instead of the usual 13- and 
16-foot logs, thus minimizing the loss in crotches, knots 
ete.; third, cutting pulp woods in 4-foot lengths; fourth, 
reducing the allowance for trimming from 8 to 4 inches. 
The speaker recommended the use of gas engines for 
cross-cutting. Manufacturing, he said, is eliminating 
the waste burner thru the use of slabs and edging for 
pulp; by making hardwood waste into furniture parts; 
by turning crooked logs into pulp wood, and by the use 
of wood ashes for fertilizer. He pointed out that a 
great opportunity now exists for chemical companies to 
profit by the high prices to build acid and wood alcohol 
plants in forest lands. The cost would range from $50,- 
000 to $200,000. 

Professor Brown then quoted figures showing the value 
and quantity of woods in the State for 1916. The table 





follows: 
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‘n consumption of wood products.New York State still 
‘cds, Professor Brown stated, tho since 1860 New York 
has not led as a lumber producing State. ‘‘There is a, 
‘etter market here for forest products,’’ the speaker de- 
‘vred, ‘than in any other State. There are 1,755,000,000 
‘cod-using industries in the State with an estimated 
‘nation of $53,969,905.’? . eae 
_ The report of the finances of the association was made 
os the secretary, W. Clyde Sykes, of Conifer, 'N. Y. It 
showed receipts of $780.34 and disbursements of $738.45, 
caving a balance of $41.89 in the treasury. The report 

‘cluded a balance from Dec. 2, 1915, of $33.08. 

_ Virgil K. Kellogg, of Watertown, R. W. Higby and 
‘ank A. Cutting were named by the Chair as a nominat- 
& committee to report at the afternoon session. 

_ A plea for active campaigning to secure favorable 

xislation on forest conservation matters at Albany wag 

ade by Virgil K. Kellogg, reporting for the legislative 
committee. Mr. Kellogg’s attack was directed against 
cembers of the senate and assembly committees on State 

_rests who have little actual knowledge of conditions. 

‘¢ closed by appealing for the extension of the powers 

. the State Conservation Commission. 


The next speaker was Prof. Henry H. Tryon, of the 
College of Forestry, Syracuse University. His topic was 
‘‘Insurance on Standing Timber.’’ Protessor Tryon 
said that in the past attention had been focused on fire 
protection rather than on true insurance. ‘The failure 
of insurance organizations of the past has been due, 
he said, to the existence of great fire hazards, to the lack 
of protective measures such as ‘‘spotting’’ sources of 
fire and immediate extinguishing of incipient fires. Other 
reasons he advanced were that meager data on property 
loss in the forest lands have been kept year by year, and 
that it is difficult to meet the legal requirements enforced 
by the legislature. He recommended as a preliminary 


' step to proper insurance the scattering of blocks of tim- 


ber and the extension of patrol systems. He estimated 
that the maximum of loss by fire trom 1910 to 1915 was 
one-half of one percent. 

Professor Tryon’s plan for insurance provided for the 
formation of companies in which each subscriber is re- 
quired to take out insurance on standing timber divided 
into equally hazardous and widely separated sections of 
territory. A reserve fund would be created to cover 
all future losses, debts and running expenses. Each sub- 
scriber should maintain an adequate fire protection sys- 
tem. The percentage of loss paid to the subscriber would 
be rated on the same percentage of the face value of the 
policy that the actual loss bears to the total value of the 
insured area. A new position, that of timber actuary, 
would be created by a general formation of timber in- 
surance companies, he said. 

Closing the morning session a discussion of codperation 
between private woodland owners and the State for more 
efficient protection of the forests against fire was con- 
ducted by F. A. Gaylord, chief torester, Ne-ha-sa-ne 
Hark, and William A. Howard, assistant superintendent 
of forests for the State of New York. 

Other speakers who partook in the discussion were 
Frank A. Cutting of Boston, Mass.; Ferris J. Meigs, of 
Tupper Lake; Robert W. Higby, of New York, and W. 
L. Sykes, of Utica. 

The committee on resolutions, with Frank L. Moore, of 
Watertown, as chairman, made its report, which was 
adopted with little discussion and adjournment was taken 
until 2:30. 

Dean Hugh P. Baker, of the State College of Forestry, 
Syracuse, extended an invitation to the delegates to visit 
the forestry buildings by auto in the interim between 
lunch and the afternoon session. Thirty of the dele- 
gates made the trip and a rare collection of woods at 
the forestry college was examined. Dean Baker said 
that the four corners of the earth had been scoured to 
secure the specimens. 

George D. Pratt, conservation commissioner for the 
State, opened the afternoon session shortly after 3 o’clock 
with a definition of the policies of the State regarding 


, the conduct of the forests. Lumbering does not comprise 


more than 20 percent of the business conducted in for- 
est lands, he said. ‘‘The policy of this department is to 
subjugate no one interest to another. The hotel interests 
and sportsmen should have as much consideration as the 
lumbermen.’’ 

Prof. A. B. Recknagel, of the Cornell Forestry School, 
Ithaca, made the closing address of the convention, 
speaking on ‘‘Hardwood Logging in the Adirondacks.’’ 
His paper dealt with the present condition of hardwood 
land; the probable amount removed if cut; the effect 
on the forest cover and on reproduction of the soft- 
woods and the sustained yield obtainable on hardwood 
land. 

The report of the nominating committee was then 
made by Virgil K. Kellogg, chairman, and the follow- 
ing officers elected: 

President—George N. Ostrander, Saratoga. 

Vice president—Frank P. Wilder, Carthage. 

Directors—Frank L. Moore, Watertown; G. H. P. Gould, 
Lyons Falls; Rufus L. Sisson, Potsdam; Ferris J. Meigs, 
Tupper Lake; Frank A. Cutting, Boston; E. J. Jones, Brad- 
ford, Pa., and W. C. Hull, Tupper Lake. 

The question of the adoption of a constitution then 
came before the convention, was adopted and adjourn- 
ment taken shortly before 6 o’clock. The essential pro- 
visions in the constitution as revised are for increasing 
the membership of the board of directors to seven, the 
president to act ex-officio onthe board; a provision for 
‘retaining a paid field secretary, and the appointment of 
‘all committees by the chairman of the board of direc- 
‘tors. The board; of directors will be required to meet 
soon to elect the paid secretary. W. Clyde Sykes, of 


, Conifer, is at: present secretary and treasurer of the 


organization. These changes were made to simplify the 
machinery of the association, and are directed at build- 
ing up a stronger organization. 

President Ostrander, in a speech following his reélec- 
tion, promised to wage at Albany a hard battle for legis- 
lation sought by the association. 

A banquet in the ballroom of the Onondaga Hotel con- 
cluded the convention. Chancellor James R. Day, of 
Syracuse University, Secretary of State Francis M. 
Hugo, of Watertown, and Thaddeus C. Sweet, speaker 
of the assembly, were the speakers. About fifty of the 
delegates. attended the dinner. 





THE Wind River Forest Nursery, on the Columbia na- 
tional forest, has an annual output of 2,000,000 young 
trees which are used in reforestation work on the na- 
tional forests of Oregon and Washington. 
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EXPERIENCE : RESOURCES : PRECISION 








The Time to Invest | 
in limber is NOW. | 
| 


We can take advan- \ 

tage of market condi- \\ 

tions for you as you can- 
not for yourself. 


Either of two systems may 
be followedin buying timber. 
One contemplates buying 
properties at recognized mar- 
ket values to accord with in- 
dividual ideas as to what a 
timber tract should be, and 
hold it in anticipation of | 
steadily increasing value; 
the other, the Lacey Way, 
contemplates taking advan- 
tage of opportunities that 
come to an organization like 
ours, buying at prices much 
below recognized values and gaining 
profit, both from the purchase and 


rom accretion, 





Obviously the latter 
plan 1s most inviting from 
the standpoint of speculation or for 
those who do not contemplate future 
manufacturing. It permits carrying 
charges to be reckoned merely as de- 
Serred payments on the purchase price 
and of course means larger profits. 





The present is a most 
opportune time for such in- 
vestments. After a period of depres- 
sion,in common with other industries, 
lumber is coming into its own again. 


There are, however, many timber 
owners financially unable to carry non- 
productive investments, who must sell. 


We can make a selection for 
you in the Douglas Fir forests of 
British Columbia, Washington or 
Oregon; the White Pine oy \daho; 

the Western Pine of Oregon or Cal- 
ifornia; in the Redwoods of the latter 
state, or elsewhere. Prices range well 
below the market value. Send for fur- 
ther information and booklet described 
as ‘‘Pointers.”” 











CHICAGO SEATTLE 
1750 McCormick Bldg. 1009 White Bldg. 


NEW ORLEANS 
1213 Whitney-Central Bldg. 
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Pennsylvania, California and 
Florida heard from this week. 
More to follow next week. 


NEBRASKA, PA. 

Why! I was partly raised on the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN from four to over six feet and, 
fortunately, was never weaned from the same, 
altho of late years my time for reading the paper 
has been limited. 

I especially like the Review-of Current Lumber 
Conditions. The trade barometer also catches 
my eye, while the Community Builder is a stand- 
ing suggestion to me for things that should be 
done. The illustrations in the Realm of the Re- 
tailer make it unnecessary for me to take Puck 
or Judge or any other alleged humorous paper. 

Altho far from home, my heart is in the Pacific 
Northwest and some of the best information I 
can get regarding things at home is thru your 
reports regarding affairs in San Francisco, Port- 
land and points in the State of Washington. 
Occasionally I see something in the paper that 
reminds me the lumberman should be something 
more than a hewer of wood or a bunker for dol- 
lars or even a free kicking post. I need to be 
reminded that the lumberman should be a man 
occasionally at least, preferably all the time, and 
that he should actually have a heart and soul 
and pay as much attention to them as he needs 
to pay to the lumber business to make a success. 
The old-time ways of doing things in the lumber 
world are not sufficiently up-to-date for the 
younger fellows coming in and we older guys need 
to be told of the new wrinkles and to trot around 
lively or we will be hopelessly lost in the pro- 
cession. E. S. COLLINS. 





GARDEN GROVE, CAL. 

I am interested, of course, in the California 
news items in your magazine. I also like the 
Community Development stuff, as my hobby, in 
getting trade at a profit, is to devote a good part 
of one’s time doing what one can to help his 
neighbors in every way possible, and when they 
in turn get a chance to do you a favor, by buying 
lumber from you, most of them will do so. 

Of all the articles you have ever printed I 
liked best those you ran a couple of years ago 
as prize taking letters on ‘‘How to Get and Hold 
Business,’’ ‘‘Collections,’’ ‘‘Bookkeeping Sys- 
tems’’ etc. We can all get pointers from the 
other fellows’ ideas. 

I also am interested in your letters from dif- 
ferent markets, especially the Kansas City let- 
ter. I also like the Realm of the Retailer, 
especially when it tells of how the different yards 
are doing things. H. A. LAKE. 


APALACHICOLA, FLA, 

I want to express to you my congratulations on 
the fine series of articles that you recently pub- 
lished on ‘‘How to Construct and Operate a Saw- 
mill.’’ It was the most interesting and instruct- 
ive thing that I have ever read in a lumber 
journal, I wish to commend the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN on the start it has made toward 
developing the technical and mechanical sides of 
the lumber industry thru the publication of the 
above mentioned article. 

K. A. MOHR, The Cypress Lumber Co. 
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WHAT THE ASSOCIATIONS HAVE IN PROSPECT 





Time and Place for Forty-four Conferences, Mostly Annuals, Are Announced — Plans for 
Three Retailers’ and Two Manufacturers’ Meetings ' 





December 29—West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, New 
Washington Hotel, Seattle, Wash. Monthly meeting. 

December 30—Mississippi Valley Lumber & Sash & Door Sales- 
men’s Association, West Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual 
meeting. 

January 1—Western Carolina Lumber & Timber Association, 
Asheville, N. C. Annual meeting. 

January 5—Shingle branch of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, New Washington Hotel, Seattle, Wash. Annual 
meeting. 

January 16-18—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, Court 

ouse, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual meeting. 

January 17—Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association, 
Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. Annual meeting. 
January 17, 18—North Carolina Pine Association, Monticello 

Hotel, Norfolk, Va. Monthly meeting. 

January 18—Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, Memphis, 
Tenn. Annual meeting. 

January 18, 19—Southern Illinois Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Armory, Cairo, Ill Annual meeting. 

January 19—American Oak Manufacturers’ Association, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. Annual meeting. 

January 20—Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. Annual meeting. 

January 23, 24—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of In- 
diana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. Annual meeting. 

January 23-25—Empire State Association of Wholesale Lum- 
ber & Sash & Door Salesmen of the State of New York, 
Onondaga Hotel, Syracuse, N. Y. Annual meeting. 

January 23-25—Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Brown Palace Hotel, Denver, Colo. Annual meeting. 

January 24—National Lumber Exporters’ Association, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Annual meeting. 

January 24, 25—Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s’ Association, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Annual meeting. 

January 24, 25—North Carolina Forestry Association, Raleigh, 
N. C. Annual meeting. { 

January 24, 25—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the 
State of New York, Onondaga Hotel, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Annual meeting. 

January 24-26—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
(Canadian), Winnipeg, Man, Annual meeting. 

January 24-26—Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, 
Hotel Deshler, Columbus, Ohio. Annual meeting. 

January 24-26—Southwestern Lumbermen’s_ Association, 
Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. Annual meeting. 

January 24-26—Union Association of Lumber & Sash & Door 
Salesmen. Hotel Deshler, Columbus, Ohio. Annual 
meeting . 

January 25, 26—Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual 
meeting. 

January 25-27—National Foreign Trade Council, William 
Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual meeting. 

January 30, 31—Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States, Hotel Sinton, Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual 
meeting. 

January 30, 31—Northern White Cedar Association, Hotel 
Radisson, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual meeting. 

January 31-February 1, 2—Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America, New Willard Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Annual meeting. 

February 1, 2—Southeastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Burlington, Burlington, Iowa. Annual meet- 
ing. 

February 1-3—West Virginia Lumber & Builders’. Suppl 
Dealers’ Association, Ruffner Hotel, Charleston, W. Va. 
Annual meeting. 

February 6, 7—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 

Hotel Statler, Detroit, Mich. Annual meeting. 

February 6, 7—Southern Pine Association, New Orleans, La. 
Annual meeting. 

February 7, 8—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Penn- 
sylvania, Fort Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual 
meeting. 

February 7, 8—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Phoenix Hotel, Lexington, Ky. Annual meeting. 

February 7-9—Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association, Hotel 
Rome, Omaha, Neb. Annual meeting. 

February 7-9—National Association of Box Manufacturers, 
Hotel LaSalle, Chicago. Annual meeting. 

February 11, 12—National Builders’ Supply Association, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago. Annual meeting. 

February 14-16—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Hotel Davenport, Spokane, Wash. Annual meeting. 
February 14-16—Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ 
Association, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Annual meeting. 
February 20—Lumber Dealers’ Association of Connecticut, 

Hotel Taft, New Haven, Conn. Annual meeting. 

February 20, 21—North Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 

tion, Fargo, N. D. Annual meeting. 

February 20-22—Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual meeting. 
March 12,13—Northern Idaho Forestry Association, Spokane, 

Wash. Annual meeting. 

March 21, 22—National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual meeting. 

April 10-12—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, Galveston, 
Tex. Annual meeting. 





NORTH DAKOTA RETAILERS TO HOLD ANNUAL 

Fargo, N. D., and Feb. 20 and 21 have been chosen as 
the place and time for the annual meeting of the North 
Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s Association, according to 
advice to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN from Secretary H. 
T. Alsop. The officers of this association—J. P. Samuels, 
president; S. N. Putnam, vice president; W. C. Goddard, 
treasurer, and Secretary Alsop—are arranging the de- 


tails of their program and doubtless will publish it in the 
near future. 





HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS PLAN FOR 
ANNUAL 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Dec. 15.—The Sinton Hotel was the 
site of the regular quarterly meeting of the board of 
governors of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
of the United States, held today. Those in attendance 
were President B. B. Burns, R. H. Vansant, Leon Isaac- 
son, J. W. Mayhew, W. B. DeLaney, R. L. Carrier, R. L. 
Hutchinson, E. A. Lang, F. R. Gadd, M. W. Stark, J. H. 
Himmelberger, R. M. Vestal and E. O. Robinson, and 
Secretary W. H. Weller, who devoted the greater part 
of the conference to routine matters. Some time, how- 
ever, was given to the program for the annual meeting, 
to be held here, as already announced in the AMERICAN 


LUMBERMAN, January 30 and 31 at the Sinton. Call for 
the meeting, which will be the association’s fifteenth an- 
nual, has been emphasized by the distribution broadcast 
of a blotting pad printed on one side in simulation of 
hardwood log and bearing the admonition ‘‘Hike to 
Cincinnati,’’ with notice of the date and place. Details 
of the program are well under way. They include ad. 
dresses by several speakers of national reputation. 
During the governors’ conference today Chairman De- 
Laney announced for the executive grading committee 
that he had prepared a rule for a select grade of oak 
that will be presented for adoption at the annual. 





ISSUES CALL TO ANNUAL MEETING 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dec. 20.—Call has been issued 
for the annual meeting of the Mississippi Valley Lumber 
& Sash Door Salesmen’s Association. It will be held at 
the West Hotel in this city Saturday, Dec. 30, at 2 p. m. 
Plans for a dinner or some other form of annual get- 
together for the salesmen will be discussed. 





PLAN TRIP FOR OHIO RETAILERS 


CoLuMBUS, OHIO, Dec. 19.—Arrangements for the spe- 
cial trip of Ohio retailers to visit many of the lumber 
mills of the South, immediately following the annual 
meeting of the Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers, which will be held at Columbus, Jan. 24, 25 and 26, 
are rapidly being completed by D. R. Winn, who is in 
charge of the trip. Two tentative routes are being con- 
sidered, both of which will lead to New Orleans. 





IOWA RETAILERS ANNOUNCE THEIR ANNUAL 


Feb. 1 and 2 have been chosen as the dates for the 
annual meeting of the Southeastern Iowa Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association. It will be held at Burlington, Iowa, 
with headquarters at the Hotel Burlington, according to 
advice sent to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN by Secretary 
and Treasurer R. J. Reaney, of Columbus Junction, Iowa. 
The association has in preparation a program that should 
and doubtless will attract the attendance of practically 
all its members. 





WEST COAST LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION 
MEETING 


Call issued by the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion from its headquarters at Seattle, Wash., states that 
the December meeting of the organization will be held in 
that city Friday, the 29th inst. A special feature of the 
coming meeting will be a talk by O. P. M. Goss on ‘‘ Some 
Phases of the Correct Use and the Frequent Misuse of 
Lumber,’’ the address being strengthened by stereopticon 
views. Of this the call says: 

Mr. Goss has, during the ge few months, collected some 
very interesting data which have been prepared for presenta- 
tion in the form of lantern slides. The slides illustrate the 
correct and incorrect uses of 2 number of forms of lumber. 

Further details of the December meeting are promised 
in a later notice. It will be held at the New Washington 
Hotel, beginning at 1:30 p. m. on the last Friday of the 
current year. 





BUFFALO ASSOCIATION TO HOLD FIRST 
FUNCTION 


BurraLo, N. Y., Dec. 20.—The Buffalo Lumber Deal- 
ers Association will give a dinner to the contractors of 
the city about Jan. 9. The arrangements are in the 
hands of a committee of three, consisting of William 
Henrichs, William Brady and James Harrigan. A pro- 
gram of entertainment will also be provided. This is 
the first dinner the new association will have given and it 
is expected to be a very successful affair. It will 
probably be held at the Statler Hotel. The associa- 
tion’s work has been quite satisfactory to the members 
thus far and they regard it as the best thing that has hap- 
pened in the retail trade here. 





NORTH CAROLINA ASSOCIATION SKIPS A 
MONTH 

*“Let Santa Claus have full sway’’ is the admonition 
of a circular letter issued. by Secretary W. B. Roper, of 
the North Carolina Pine Association, calling attention to 
the fact that its December meeting will be passed and 
that its next monthly conference will be held in Norfolk, 
Va., Jan. 17 and 18, of which it says in part: 

This meeting will be important. It will be devoted almost 
entirely to a discussion of contemplated changes in the rules 
and the method of applying them. The inspectors from the 
mills will also be invited to meet with us and help to thresh 
out the wheat from the chaff. A number of suggestions have 
been made, some of them revolutionary and some reactionary, 
and they should be thoroly discussed before being acted upod. 

Members are requested to advise their inspectors and 
to get from them suggestions regarding inspection rules 
and customs, these to be turned over to the inspection 
committee for consideration and for discussion at the 
January meeting. Such. suggestions should be in hand 
by Dee. 20 and are characterized by the call as ‘‘real 
help—first aid.’’ 





HANKow, CHINA, is well served in the matter of ¢x- 
change banks. Banks of foreign countries having 
branches there are as follows: French, two; British, 
two; Belgium, one; German, one; American, one; Rus- 
sian, one; Japanese, two. 
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SOUTHERN PINE PEOPLE HOLD A CONFERENCE 


Arrange for Annual and Cut-over Land Meeting— 
Advance Advertising and Grading Rules 


New Or.LEANS, LA., Dee. 18.—In a protracted all-day 
session at the Grunewald Hotel Thursday the directors 
of the Southern Pine Association considered many 
things, some being of more than ordinary importance. 
For one thing, the date of the association’s annual meet- 
ing was fixed for Feb. 6 and 7, 1917, at New Orleans. 
The report of the committee on cut-over lands was re- 
eeived, considered, its recommendation for a conference 
on cut-over lands indorsed, and a committee appointed 
to codperate with representatives of the New Orleans 
Association of Commerce and the Southern Development 
organization in arranging for the conference, which will 
be held in New Orleans, according to the tentative plan, 
some time in March. It is proposed, by the way, to 
enlist the aid of the Federal agricultural department 
and to invite President Wilson to attend. 

In the absence of President Charles 8. Keith, Vice 
President Phil S. Gardiner, of Laurel, presided over the 
meeting. The attendance included O. O. Axley, of War- 
ren, Ark.; R. M. Hallowell, of Elizabeth, La.; F. W. 
Stevens, of Bagdad, Fla.; J. H. Kirby, of Houston, 
Tex.; D. V. Dierks, of Kansas City; F. H. Lathrop, of 
Birmingham; J. E. Crawford, of Lake Charles; 8S. E. 
Moreton, of Brookhaven, Miss.; J. R. McLane, of Noma, 
Fla.; George A. Townsend, of Bogalusa; Secretary J. E. 
Rhodes and Advertising Manager W. J. Ferry, of Kansas 
City. Present for a part of the session were President 
R. H. Downman and Secretary R. S. Kellogg of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 

Mr. Downman addressed the meeting at the morning 
session, in behalf of the National’s plan to create a fund 
of $250,000 for general lumber advertising and promo- 
tion work during 1917. Subscribers of the Southern 
Pine Association are asked to contribute 14% cents a 
thousand of their lumber shipments as their proportion 
of the fund—a contribution amounting, it is estimated, 
to between $50,000 and $60,000. Mr. Downman explained 
the project clearly and at some length. The Southern 
Pine directors agreed to name a committee to attend a 
general meeting under the auspices of the National asso- 
ciation on Jan. 15, with power to pledge the association 
for the assessment asked, on condition that the other 
affiliated associations pledge proportionate contributions 
to the big fund. 

Much time was devoted to proposed changes of the 
grading rules, brought before the directors on a report 
from the grading committee. 

So far as was learned, the directors took no definite 
action with respect to the proposed organization of a 
codperative export marketing concern. The committee 
which has been at work on this project held an executive 
meeting on the day preceding the directors’ meeting. It 
is understood that some of those in attendance counselled 
delay, pending the enactment by Congress of the Webb 
bill, giving specific sanction to such organizations, and 
further war developments. . The appointment of a special 
committee was authorized, it is said, however, to work 
out all the details of the proposed organization, so that 
the plan can be presented in concrete form at a meet- 
ing to be called later. It has been explained at previous 


‘meetings that the association will have no direct connec- 


tion with the proposed export marketing agency, pre- 
ferring to hold its activities within the broad field al- 
ready defined. 


ALLUVIAL LAND ASSOCIATION ORGANIZES 


Officers and Directors Are Elected—Millions of Acres 
to Be Represented 





MEMPHIS, TENN., Dec. 18.—The Southern Alluvial 
Land Association, which has for its purposes the ad- 
vertising of cut-over lands in the delta regions of Ar- 
kansas, Louisiana, Mississippi and Tennessee and the 
attraction of a desirable class of immigration to settle 
upon and cultivate these ' properties, was formally 
launched at the Hotel Gayoso here today when a con- 
stitution and bylaws were adopted. 

The following officers and directors were elected: 


President—John M. McClure, chairman of the organization 
committee, 


First vice president—A. C. Lang, of Blytheville, Ark. 

Second vice president—W. E. Hyde, of Memphis. 
reitectors for one year—S, M. Nickey, of Memphis; W. H. 
peta of Cape Girardeau, Mo.; Thomas W. Frye, of St. 
4uis; 8S, E.. Simonson, of Luxora, Ark., and F. R. Gadd, of 
jaa For two years—W. C. Bonner, of Heth, Ark.; 
a rt N. Thompson, of Memphis; John W. Pritchard, of 
Memphis; J. E, Diamont, of Truman, Ark., and R. H. Dar- 
melt, of Memphis. For three years—W. H. Dick, of Philipp, 
Miss. ; R. Sondheimer, of Memphis; H. B. Weiss, of Mem- 
phis ; Nelson W. Walcott, of Providence, R. I., and W. B. 
Burke, of Charleston, Miss. 


The 


ode attendance was rather below expectations on an- 
“eres of the inclement weather and the nearness of the 
‘ohdays, but President McClure and other members of 
the organization committee who did all the work prelim- 
macy to the formal launching of the association have 
received so many letters manifesting interest in the work 
to be undertaken that they are sure that there will be 
& rapid increase in membership in the immediate future. 
The membership committee will undertake to facilitate 
ers for those who wish to identify themselves with 
“Ssociation and the members thereof expect a busy 
od just ahead, especially as it was decided that the 
cciation would not begin active operation until it had 
2 membership representing at least 1,000,000 acres of 
cut-over lands in the delta. Those who already have 
Jomed control about 500,000 acres and President Me- 


Matt 
the 

peri 
ass 


Clure said today that there were enough members in 
sight to insure active work early in January. 

There are two classes of membership, active and asso- 
ciate, the former being owners of cut-over lands and the 
latter being banks, railroads and civic and commercial 
organizations. It is estimated that the membership to 
be enrolled during the first year will control between 
1,000,000 and 2,000,000 acres. 

The association proposes: First, to advertise the allu- 
vial lands bordering the southern Mississippi River from 
Cape Girardeau, Mo., and Cairo, Ill., south to the end 
of the hardwood belt; second, to place upon these lands 
desirable farmers and settlers; third, to codperate in 
every proper way with these settlers in solving their 
business, financial and agricultural problems with a view 
to helping them to become happy, contented and pros- 
perous members of these communities; fourth, to codper- 
ate in every way with other organizations and other forces 
which are working to build up communities and improve 
conditions within this territory; fifth, to furnish such 
information to members as will assist them in develop- 
ing and settling up their lands, 

When sufficient members have been enrolled headquar- 
ters will be opened in Memphis and a secretary will be 
chosen to assume active management of the affairs of 
this new organization. 

The Southern Alluvial Land Association is separate 
and distinct from all the lumber and allied organizations 
in Memphis and will operate independently of other or- 
ganizations existing for the purpose of developing cut- 
over lands elsewhere. This policy has been decided upon 
because of the difference in fertility and in other im- 
portant particulars between the alluvial lands repre- 
sented by its membership and all other cut-over prop- 
erties outside the delta. 


TELLS WHY OAK ASSOCIATION IS NEEDED 


Oak Manufacturers’ Organization Defines Its Purposes 
—Great Activity Promised 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Dec. 16.—The American Oak Manu- 
facturers’ Association has sent out to oak manufactur- 
ers thruout the country Bulletin No. 1, setting forth rea- 
sons why an oak association should be formed and giving 
in detail the proceedings of the organization meeting 
held in Memphis, a full account of which appeared on 
pages 1, 44 and 45 of the Nov. 18 issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. The bulletin also invites all oak manufac- 
turers of the country to be present and take part in the 
meeting to he held in Memphis at the Chisca Hotel, Jan. 
19, 1917, to complete all of the details regarding the or- 
ganization of the association. Accompanying the bulle- 
tin are a copy of the constitution and bylaws and a let- 
ter setting forth the needs of such an association, signed 
by M. B. Thompson, of this city, chairman of the com- 
mittee on membership. The bulletin and the letter were 
sent to a hastily compiled list of the oak manufacturers 
of the country and Temporary Secretary R. L. Jurden 
says: ‘‘It is the desire of the officers and directors of 
the American Oak Manufacturers’ Association to invite 
all oak manufacturers to join the association and also to 
be present at the January meeting. Because of the haste 
with which it was necessary to compile the list the names 
of some manufacturers may have been overlooked. This 
was not intentional—every oak manufacturer is cordially 
invited to attend.’’ 

Besides containing a list of the personnel of the com- 
mittees, the names of officers and the members that 
signed at the time of organization, the bulletin carries 
the announcement of the plan for all the members to 
turn in lists of unsold stock on hand Jan. 1. The first of 
the year report blanks will be sent to the members with 
the request that they be filled out. The records compiled 
will then be presented at the Jan. 19 meeting in such a 
form that the names of the companies will not be made 
public. The bulletin says: ‘‘This report will be invalu- 
able, for it will show what the actual conditions are, so 
far as the members are concerned. From this calculations 
can easily be made as to stocks not represented by the 
members of the association.’’ 

In the letter being sent out with the-bulletin M. B. 
Cooper sets forth the enviable reputation enjoyed by oak 
for so many years, due to its beauty, working qualities 
and reliability So strong has been the position of oak, 
however, that the manufacturers have until recently 
never considered it advisable to form an organization for 
promoting and presenting to the public the qualities of 
the wood. The letter continues: 

Yet with all our confidence, we have seen during the last 
five years other woods gradually supplanting oak in almost 
every line of manufacture until now, with every other wood 
advancing in line with all other commodities, oak is still 
selling for prices that obtained after the opening of the Buro- 
pean war. This condition is not brought about because the 
quality of our oak timber has changed during the last five 
years, for it has been generations in the making. 

The following reasons are then set forth for the condi- 
tion: First, the manufacturers of woods that compete 
with oak have. formed associations and have been cease- 
lessly active in placing before the public the advantages 
of the species of woods that they represent until such a 
demand has been built up that the sales of oak and its 
uses have been encroached upon. Second, the absence of 
organization has resulted in a lack of general knowledge 
of the industry that is a serious handicap. The step 
needed to remedy these conditions, the letter says, is: 

It is, therefore, organization that we need and the pro- 
moters of this association feel that with proper codperation 
and support from all the oak manufacturers we can ayain 


lift oak to the high position it once occupied and deserves 
among American woods. 


The. work of the association is progressing in a very 
satisfactory manner and the membership is increasing 
rapidly, as a large proportion of the oak manufacturers 
are convinced that this activity is what the industry needs. 
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Two Mills 


cutting 90,000,000 feet 
yearly warrant you sending 
us your yard stock orders for 















Dimension, Timbers, 
Finish, Flooring, 
Drop Siding, Ceiling, 
Moulding, Etc. 


»! Hemlock 


Shiplap, Boards and 
Drop Siding. 


Address correspondence to 


E. K. Woo 


tompnome Lumber Co, 


600 Lumber Exchange, in charge of F. H. MEYER, 


Straight or 
Mixed Cars. 


South Bellingham, 
Washington. 


Mills at 
Hoquiam 
and South 
Bellingham, Wash. 
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DEALERS Find Doors : 


Great Business Stimulators 


They bring new faces into your office and often 
are the means of landing complete house bills. 
When you want doors unexcelled for beautiful 
grain and figure and those made for 

hard service, specify 
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sa iN" We ship Doors together with 
Flooring, Ceiling, Drop Siding, Finish, Case, Base, 
Stepping, or Battens in either straight or mixed cars. 
Window and Door Frames a specialty. 


SEND FOR CATALOG. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 
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New York and New England Representative, 
HARRY L, FULLER, - . - 18 Tremont Street Boston, Mass. 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey Representative, 
W. C. ASHENFELTER, Builders’ Exchange, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Middle West Representative, i 
H. S. OSGOOD, . - 847 Security Bank Bldg., Mioneapolis, Minn. 
W. S. NURENBURG, 


Chicago Representative, 
NAN 00 


Big Bills 


MEAN MORE PROFIT 


2) 


Ail 


but you can’t expect to get these big 
bills until you have gained the confi- 
dence of your customers by selling guar- 
anteed products—plainly stamped with the 
name of their maker—as are ours. 
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FERRY-BAKER LUMBER CO. 
EVERETT, WASH. 


**Electric Brand’’ means perfection 


when stamped on 
Vertical 


Grain Fir Flooring 
Fir Lumber and Cedar Siding 


Straight or Mixed Cars. 


Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 


General Office and Mills, 


CHAS. VAN PELT, Eestera Mer. FW ERETT, WASH. 


1029 Lumber Exch., Minneapolis. 
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Will You Take a 
Dip in the Tidal Wave 


The past year has brought to 
our books many new names of 
Eastern buyers who participated 
with us in the prosperity of 1916 
—they sold our 


Fir, Cedar, 
Spruce and 
Hemlock Lumber 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 
FACTORY STOCKS BOX SHOOKS 
IDAHO WHITE and WESTERN PINE 





Start 1917 right and join us in the 
Big Business and good profits that 

are sure to follow the introduction 
of the quality goods we sell. 


Lester W. David Lumber Co. 











Manufacturers—Merchants —Exporters 
544-548 Henry Building, SEATTLE 
Mills at North Portland, Ore.—Capacity 300,000 ft., 10 hours. 
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Big 
Valu 


eerie Eastern Oregon Soft 
Cedar and Larch = California White 
Factory California Sugar 
Requirements a Idaho White 
Specialty. Western Soft 


OREGON-WASHINGTON LBR. & MFG. CO. 


General Office SEATTLE Henry Building 











in lumber is the result of correctly applying oe, 
wood to specific uses. Our years of experience 
have taught us the uses to which each of the fol- 
lowing are most applicable. Let us advise.with you. 











Address all inquiries to EASTERN SALES OFFICE, 652 Otis Bldg., Chicago, i } 
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is the recognized all ‘round ideal wood for struc- 
tural use. The strongest wood for its weight you 
can buy. Let us supply you with the kind that 
passes all inspections. 


Foster-Morgan Lumber Co. 
Lumber and Shingles 
Mills at Nagrom, Wash. Henry Bldg., SEATTLE. 


FORESTRY 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE 


By Herman H. Chapman, assistant professor of 
forestry, Yale Forest School. 


MANY of the works on forestry are for advanced 


students or ne foresters, and somewhat 


over the heads of the juniors in the lumber industry, or 
even the experienced lumberman who has not special- 
ized in forestry technique. Here is a book that gets at 
the meat of the subject in an understandable and in- 
teresting way. Cloth, prepaid, $1.25. 


American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES SHOWN IN BRIEF 





Philadelphia Wholesalers and Hardwood Manufacturers’ Directors Meet — Salesr: en’s 
Character Put on High Plane—New Secretary Chosen 





PHILADELPHIA WHOLESALERS MEET 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Dec. 13.—The regular meeting of 
the Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association 
was held at the Union League last night, preceded, as 
usual, by an excellent dinner. Twenty-seven were present 
and Vice President Thomas B. Hammer presided in the 
absence of President J. Randall Williams jr. 

The main business of the evening was discussion of 
the campaign of educational advertising the association 
has started, to tell the buyers just what service the 
wholesalers render them, and what they can do for them. 
It is a ‘‘reason why’’ campaign and, if carried out as 
vigorously as planned, will result not only in a greater 
volume of business for the members of the wholesale 
organization, but also in decreasing the unpleasant places 
in the lumber trade, many of which are caused by a lack 
of understanding. Opinions of the different members 
were presented, but no binding instructions were given, 
and the committee was empowered to act as it saw fit. 
This committee is composed of Ben C. Currie, chairman, 
B. Franklin Betts and Owen M. Bruner. 

In addition to publicity in trade and other journals, 
it is proposed to make a thoro mailing list to cover sev- 
eral of the nearby States and keep sending instructive 
and useful advertising matter to the buyers. The first 
piece will be a table, with the names and address of the 
wholesalers and, opposite them in columns, the kinds of 
lumber they sell. ‘This will enable a man who wants white 
pine, for example, to look in its column and find out just 
who sells it so that he may eliminate waste in his in- 
quiries. The association has had a seal designed, which 
will be done in Philadelphia colors, and will be used by 
the members on their mail matter. 





BOARD OF GOVERNORS OF HARDWOOD MEN 
MEETS 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Dec. 15.—The quarterly meeting of 
the board of governors of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association of the United States was held here today 
and routine matters were disposed of. 

The most important topic given consideration was a 
proposed new rule for a select grade of oak, intro- 
duced by W. E.* DeLaney, chairman of the executive 
grading committee of the association. He presented a 
draft in the rough, which was considered in executive 
session and will be submitted to the committee, con- 
sisting of about twelve members scattered over the coun- 
try, and will receive their criticisms before being given 
general publicity. This committee will put it into shape 
for presentation to consideration by the annual meet- 
ing in this city next January. 

The arrangement of the program for the annual meet- 
ing and convention was put in the hands of a committee 
consisting of President B. B. Burns, M. W. Stark and 
Secretary W. H. Weller. Secretary Weller has commu- 
nicated with a number of prominent men to secure their 
services for addresses at the convention, but up to this 
time no speaker has been definitely arranged for. 





TO CONTINUE ASSOCIATION EXHIBITS 


OsHKOSH, WIs., Dec. 19.—The Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association has had such 
splendid success with the exhibit of its woods and prod- 
ucts of its woods during the last year that extended 
efforts toward the enlargement and extension of this 
feature of its activities is planned for the next year. The 
first stimulated effort in this direction will be indicated 
in the exhibit to be put on at the Northwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association convention at Minneapolis Jan. 16 to 
18. Thereafter exhibits are planned at points from Min- 
nesota and Ohio especially before State retail lumber- 
men’s association, at Milwaukee, Wis., Detroit, Mich., 
and Columbus, Ohio. A special exhibit will be placed 
in the Insurance Exchange Building in Chicago in con- 
nection with the displays of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association. A similar exhibit will be made 
later in New York City. 





EASTERN LUMBER SALESMEN MEET 


LANCASTER, Pa., Dec. 12.—The Eastern Lumber Sales- 
men’s Association, better known among the lumber trade 
of this section as the ELSA, held a banquet and meeting 
at the Brunswick Hotel here last Thursday night. Altho 
a none-propitious time for the men to meet at this point 
there was an attendance of nearly half the membership, 
the meeting was an enthusiastic one, and historic steps 
were taken. President John M. Coin officiated and in- 
troduced the subject of having only members that all 
other members could absolutely rely on and back up. He 
was followed by Secretary George Reed, who approved 
the recommendation, and then Maurice W. Wiley, the 
originator of the movement, presented the details of his 
plan in a masterful way and was heartily seconded in 
an address by Harry G. Parker. The following resolu- 
tion was unanimously adopted: 

Be it Resolved, That this association pledges its influence 
to compel the performance of any contract entered into by 
any of its members; and be it further 

Resolved, If any dealer so entering into any contract 
advises us in writing of the non-performance of any 
agreement or sale, that we go advise such member, apprising 
him of the complaint and ask for his side of the case. If, 
after such investigation, it be satisfactorily proved to our 
board of directors that our member is at fault, we use our 
best endeavors to have the matter settled satisfactorily to 
the complainant and if such satisfaction be not given the 
accused member be dropped from the association. 


George M. Hoban, representative of Mixer & « 


4 Was 
chosen as head of a publicity committee, and it was de. 
cided to start an educational campaign to let the trade 


know what the association stands for and what it is doing, 
Several applications for membership were filed, 2nd the 
successful tuture of the association seems assured. 





REPORTS ON WOOD BLOCK PAVING TESTS 

OSHKOSH, WIs., Dec. 19.—O. 'T. Swan, who served on 
a special committee which at various intervals during a 
period of ten years inspected various sections of wood 
paving laid down in Minneapolis, Minn., under the direc. 
tion of the Federal Forest Service, announced here today 
that a thoro analysis of the data compiled by the com- 
mittee on the various tests and also on the final tests 
made several weeks ago has been completed. He declares 
that the results are surprising as showing the durable 
qualities of the six varieties of test woods laid dowa, 
namely southern pine, hemlock, tamarack, norway pine, 
white birch, and Douglas fir. What is most surprising, 
declares Mr. Swan, is that the white birch showing was 
equal to that of any of the woods and as a result an 
investigation will be made to determine not only the gen- 
eral desirability of that wood for paving purposes but 
likewise of its supply and if it can be furnished in 
suitable form for paving purposes at prices to be attrae- 
tive to any contractor or municipality. Other results of 
the wood pavement tests, said Mr. Swan, are that hem- 
lock and tamarack have been added to the list of avail- 
able standard paving woods. 





OAK MANUFACTURERS ELECT NEW 
SECRETARY 
MEMPHIS, TENN., Dec. 18.—The executive committee 
of the recently organized American Oak Manufacturers’ 
Association has selected J. T. Kendall, assistant secre- 
tary of the Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, as 
secretary to fill the position made vacant by the ina- 





J. T. KENDALL, OF MEMPHIS, TENN. ; 
Secretary American Oak Manufacturers’ Association 


bility of Benjamin Aiken, of New York, to come to 
Memphis and enter upon the duties for which he was 
chosen at the meeting of the executive committee in 
Memphis, Nov. 19. 

Mr. Kendall is 32 years old and is regarded as excep- 
tionally well qualified for the secretaryship. He spent 
four years in the advertising departments of Memphis 
papers, and then became bookkeeper for the Memphis 
Column Co., with which he was connected for three years, 
rising to the position of assistant manager. When that 
company removed to Texas he became identified with the 
York Lumber & Manufacturing Co., advancing until he 
was made assistant manager. He served this firm until 
1913, when the Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion was formed, when he was chosen as assistant to 
John M. Pritchard, secretary manager of this organiza 
tion, a position he has filled with signal ability since. 

Mr: Kendall will enter upon his new duties Jan. 1 
Temporary offices of the association will be in room 
1323, Bank of Commerce & Trust Co. Building, but 
permanent offices will be opened later on the fourteenth 


floor of that building, adjacent to those occupied by 


the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association. 





DR. DRINKER HEADS PENNSYLVANIA 
FORESTERS 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Dec. 15.—At the annual meeting 
of the Pennsylvania Forestry Association, recently held 
here, Dr. Henry S. Drinker, president of Lehigh Unt 
versity, was elected president to succeed John T. Roth- 
rock. , : 

The meeting was attended by delegates from the dif- 
ferent counties, and reports showed considerable activity 
during the last year, and many good things accomplished. 
Mr. Rothrock presided. 
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chief Firewarden Wirt addressed the meeting, stating 
; Pennsylvania suffers an actual annual monetary loss 
oi from $25,000,000 to $50,000,000 by forest fires, besides 
+» economie loss that can hardly be estimated. He at- 

‘puted much of the cause of this loss to carelessness 
nd ignerance. He said that the railroad companies of 
this State, the Boy Scouts, the lumbermen, the oil com- 
panies Whose lines run thru the forests, and the munitions 
nakers were all cooperating with the department in its 
ciforts to reduce the fires. 

Much legislation is still needed to bring the work the 
association has planned to completion and an active year 
is ahead. 


OAK FLOORING ASSOCIATION TO CHANGE 
HEADQUARTERS 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Dee. 19.—The Cincinnati Chamber 
of Commerce announced today that thru the efforts of 
W. J. Eckman, of the M. B. Farrin Lumber Co., president 
of the Lumber Exchange of the Chamber of Commerce 
and treasurer of the Oak Flooring Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, arrangements have been made for the removal 
of the headquarters of the asgociation from Chicago to 
Cincinnati about May 1 next. 

The association’s members manufacture about 150,- 
000,000 feet of oak flooring annually, or 95 percent of 
all that is manufactured in the United States. The presi- 
dent is H. A. Boeckler jr., and the secretary is W. L. 
Claffey. 

Cincinnati is one of the most important hardwood dis- 
tributing centers in the country and, because of this fact 
and its central location, long’ ago received that recogni- 
tion from the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of 
the United States, whose headquarters are here. If the 
arrangement for the removal of the headquarters of the 
Oak Flooring Manufacturers’ Association is carried out, 
it will be a further recognition of this city as one of the 
most important centers for the manufacture and distribu- 
tion of oak flooring. 


SOUTHERN PINE MILL AND CLAIM INSPEC- 
TORS MEET 


WarrEN, ARK., Dec. 19.—All mill and claim inspectors 
of the Southern Pine Association met in their regular 
annual conference at the Southerland Hotel, this city, 
yesterday and today. 

The first general conference of the inspectors was 
held at Laurel, Miss., where longleaf southern yellow 
pine was handled and studied. This year the associa- 
tion decided to hold its annual meeting of inspectors 
at Warren in the shortleaf southern yellow pine district. 

Two days before the meeting Chief Inspector Jones 
came to Warren and selected twelve ‘‘line’’ pieces of 
different items manufactured, and the morning of the 
first day was devoted to individual grading by each of 
the inspectors of these ‘‘line’’ pieces. The second ses- 
sion on the afternoon of the first day was strictly 
executive. At this session Secretary-Manager J. E. 
Rhodes addressed the conference. He stated the as- 
sociation stands for greater uniformity of grades and 
methods, and desires to. back up its subscribers and 
guarantee their integrity. To do this the association 
must have an efficient inspection staff, and by thoro 
mill inspections at regular intervals keep the mill 
grades uniform and know that the grades shipped are 
up to association standards. To bring this uniformity 
up to the very highest degree of perfection district 
meetings of association mill inspectors and head graders 
from the different mills in the district are held every 
two months. Chief Inspector Jones and Instructor of 
Grades Flanders attend these district meetings and the 
inspectors and graders are carefully drilled and in- 
structed on the proper interpretation of the rules. 

The third session on the evening of the first day 
was devoted to a discussion of the stock graded in the 
morning, and rulings by the chief inspector on mooted 
poluts. 

The morning of the second day was spent in visiting 
the mills and in a further general discussion of speci- 
men pieces of lumber and lath. The fifth session on the 
afternoon of the second day was a general experience 
meeting. Instances were cited where grades had been 
raised, and in other cases where the rules were simply 
misinterpreted by the buyer, causing complaint. In 
most cases inspectors on the claim end mect with very 
little opposition and are rendered every. assistance 
necded in handling lumber in controversy. 

‘he annual conference is the beginning of the an- 
nual vacation of ‘the inspectors and after adjournment 
all go to their homes for Christmas, returning to the 
miii routes or claim work Jan. 2. At these conferences 
the inspeetors are assigned to new routes for the next 
th-cc months, the mill inspectors being transferred to 
the claim work and vice’ versa. 

Southern Pine Association specifications for the 
grices of yard and shed stock and timbers have been 
tewised, largely as the result of the conferences held 
during the year with representatives of the retail lum- 
ber dealers’ associations, and will be issued Jan. 1, 
19 /. Suggestions of the conference committee, con- 
Sis'ing of a large committee of retail lumber dealers 
an a sub-committee of the grading eommittee of the 
Sou'hern Pine Association, which met in Chicago, Oct. 

1, were submitted to the grading committee at a 
mo-'ing held in Memphis, Tenn., Dec. 5 and 6. The 
Tec-simendations-of the grading committee based upon 
tho same matter were submitted to the board of di- 
Tec ors of the Southern Pine Association at New Or- 
len : Dee. 14, when they were accepted without change. 

‘e following attended the meeting at Warren: 

J. 2, Rhodes, secretary-manager; J. E. Jones, chief in- 
Spe ‘or; T. EK. Flanders, instructor of grades; C. W. Vun- 
Canon, auditor inspection department; C. F. Bolden, in- 


Spector ; . R. Burns, inspector; R. E. Stone, inspector ; 
W. M. Cannon, inspector ; 





. J. Cannon, inspector; W. J 





Sullivan, inspector; W. E. Hovis, inspector; S. J. Allsbrook, 
inspector; H. L. Hanbury, inspector; L. A. Ates, inspector ; 
W. H. House, inspector; J. H. Thompson, inspector; J. D. 
Thompson, inspector; Hubert Norman, inspector. 





IDAHO FORESTERS HOLD QUARTERLY 


SPOKANE, WASH., Dec. 16.—The quarterly meeting of 
the four constituent bodies of the North Idaho Forestry 
Association—the Potlatch, Coeur d’ Alene, Clearwater 
and Pend Oreille Timber Protective Associations—took 
place this week in the Old National Bank Building. The 
protective associations held their independent sessions 
on Monday and on the following day the collective 
meeting was held. 

A. W. Laird, president of the association, presided. 
The financial reports of the four associations showed 
the conclusion of the most successful year in the his- 
tory of the organization. A general discussion was 
held on the work of the last year and the policies to 
be pursued during the coming season were informally 
considered, definite action being deferred until the 
annual meeting in March. 

Satisfaction was expressed at the growing efficiency 
of the codperation of the four associations with the 
State of Idaho and the United States Forest Service, 
and the plan of close codperation, worked out so suc- 
cessfully this season, will be extended thru the coming 
year to a greater degree if possible. 

There is a close connection between the State of 
Idaho and the four associations, it was pointed out, 
the State being a member of each of the organizations, 
paying its assessment for protection of State lands the 
same as any other member. 

Altho many timber fires started during the last sea- 
son, thru the efficiency of the fire protection outfits 
and the prompt response of experienced men, which is 
the most practical test of the usefulness of the organ- 
ization, none of them attained dangerous proportions 
before being extinguished. 

The disbursements of the associations were mainly 
for clearing trails and opening new ones, telephone line 
repairs and extensions, camp and fire fighting equip- 
ment, repairing old and establishing new lookout sta- 
tions, patroling, food and salaries. The disbursements 
were as follows: Potlatch Timber Protective Associa- 
tion, $15,531; Clearwater, $11,192; Pend Oreille, $10,- 
308; Coeur d’ Alene, $5,564. 

The United States Forest Service has been in close 
touch with the association during the last year, and 
closer codperation is planned for next season. In ap- 
preciation of the codperation of the service this year 
and the excellent work of Charles A. Fisher, represen- 
tative of the State land board of northern Idaho, who 
attended the Spokane meeting, the association passed a 
resolution thanking Mr. Fisher ‘‘for the splendid 
work which he has done during the last summer in 
conserving the natural resources of Idaho, and partic- 
ularly in protecting our magnificent forests from the 
ravages of forest fires.’’ 

The four associations will meet in separate annual 
sessions on the second Monday in March, 1917, and the 
North Idaho Forestry Association will meet the fol- 
lowing day to elect officers and outline a definite pol- 
icy for the coming fire season. 





HOUSTON HOO-HOO TO HOLD CONCATENATION 

Houston, TEx., Dec. 18.—The big rejuvenation of the 
local Hoo-Hoo will get its start with a concatenation 
scheduled to take place at the Lumbermen’s Club Satur- 
day night, Dee. 30. The details of the affair will be 
worked out at a meeting of the committees in charge 
to be held sometime this week. A special invitation will 
be extended to Snark Julius Seidel and Secretary-Treas- 
urer Tennant, and members from many Texas towns will 
be on hand. The committee in charge is composed of 
Harry T. Kendall, H. G. Dean, J. C. Dionne, Chester 
Marston, L. J. Boykin, Ben Barrow, Ben Hardin, T. P. 
Wier, F. J. Womack, Jim Shelton, Ben Brown, Ed Ing- 
ham, Frank Myers and C. Bradenbaugh. 





GREATLY ENTHUSED OVER HOO-HOO’S 
PROSPECTS 

St. Louis, Mo., Dee. 19.—Snark of the Universe Julius 
Seidel and Secretary-Treasurer Emerson D. Tennant have 
returned from Detroit and Cleveland greatly enthused 
over the prospects for the Order of Hoo-Hoo in that 
territory. The-Secretary-Treasurer was also present at 
the Chicago ‘‘doings.’’ Mr. Seidel and Mr. Tennant 
were accompanied in their Detroit and Cleveland visits by 
Past Snark Hadley and Junior Hoo-Hoo Kammer. Of 
this trip Mr. Tennant, on his return to headquarters on 
Tuesday, said that both the Detroit and Cleveland mem- 
bers evinced a great deal of interest in the order and 
both formed committees that pledged themselves to secure 
new members and. to have old time members reinstated. 
Mr. Tennant announced that a concatenation will be held 
at Columbus, Ohio, at the time of the Ohio retailers’ con- 
vention there in January. 





GOVERNMENT ASKS FOR BIDS ON YELLOW 
PINE 


Sealed proposals will be received by the Mississippi 
River Commission, United States Engineer Office, Custom 
House, Memphis, Tenn., until Jan. 2, 1917, for furnishing 
771,000 feet of yellow pine lumber. Further information 
may be obtained by making inquiry for file No. 3882, at 
the Memphis office. 

Proposals are also requested by the lighthouse inspector 
at New Orleans, La., for furnishing forty-six creosoted 
round piles and 27,900 feet of longleaf creosoted yellow 
pine lumber. Further information may be had on appli- 
cation to the above office, making inquiry for file No. 
3890, 

























































THE NAME 


John McMaster 


Means Quality in 





SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY 


CARSTENS & EARLES, Inc. 


Established 1891 
PIONEER WHOLESALERS 


PACIFIC COAST 


LUMBER and SHINGLES 


Foreign and Domestic Shippers 


SEATTLE. 











Revive Mill Construction by Using 7 


Fir Structural Timbers 


We Specialize in long, strong and durable timbers, 
hence are responsible for correct grading. 


Spruce, 
Hemlock 


We know your every requirement and have the faci- 
lities for promptly filling your Mixed Yard Orders. 


Tell us your needs today. 





Vance Lumber Co., Wan” 


® Sales Representatives, Paget Sound Lumber Agency, Seattle, Wash. 








Atlas Lumber Company, “wast.” 


Manufacturers 


Fir Lumber, Red Cedar Siding 
Red Cedar Shingles 


Fir, Hemlock, Cedar 


We specialize in 
Straight or Mixed Cars 
of Fir Flooring, Drop Siding, Ceiling and Dimension— 


Hemlock Boards, Shiplap — Cedar Siding and 
“Rite-Grade” Shingles. 


" next time on a mixed car of Cedar Siding 
ou Fir Lumber and let us end fill it with Shingles. 


John D. Collins 
Lumber Co. ' 
White Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 
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At Your 
Service 


With a knowledge of the kind of lumber | handle gained from 
actual mill experience and specfically applied to fit your needs.— 


Yellow Pine 


Hardwoods 
Cedar Poles, Piling and Posts 


Direct mill connections insure attractive prices. 


L. L. H AY, 74 Ruggery Bidg. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


LONG FIR JOISTS“. 
ano BIG TIMBERS *="~ 


Washington. 
Washington Fir Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood Red Cedar Shingles 
















































Red Cedar Shingles 











warns: i, B. Waite Lumber Co. 
Transfer. MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 








IF QUALITY AND SERVICE Is 


an object to you mail us your inquiries. 
WE HANDLE 
7. e 
Pacific Coast Products 
SHIPMENTS ON ALL ROADS. 


M. C. & M. LUMBER CO., Centralia, Wash. 











PORTLAND, ORE. 


AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY 











Douglas Fir 


High quality lumber, uni- 


Selling Organization:, 
MINNEAPOLIS, C. M. Rhone 
DENVER, Dwight H. Elder 


POCATELLO, R. C. Angell Co.) well balanced stocks and 


(E. T. Sturgeon) modern facilities enable us 
SALT LAKE CITY, R.C. Angell Co? ss Rel 


(R. C. Angell) 
GRAND ISLAND, 

McCormick & White, (T. P. White) 30 Cars Every 
OMAHA, McCormick & White, | 

(F. P. McCormick) 1 0 Hours 

CHICAGO, Geo. T. Mickle Lbr. Co. When you want entire sat- 
(Wilber Hattery, Jr., Mgr. West Dept.) isfaction, send us your or- 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA, * | ders. 
J. D. Merrill, West Hotel | 


Better try a car today? 











|Douglas Fir Lumber Company 


Manufacturing Merchants, - * PORTLAND, 
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t J. AL. PATTISON LUMBER CO., lnc. 


Native and Imported 


Hardwoods 


FOR 
Factory, Railway and Shipbuilding 
| 824-25 Morgan Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. 
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Large or 


Oregon Timber | snsii Tracts 


For Operating or for Investment. 


EARL PARSONS, Eugene, Oregon 











) IN FOREST LAND fat iitithousands. It isin iis 
| BY DOUGLAS MALLOCH third edition. Price, postpaid, $1.25 
| American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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CLUBS ELECT OFFICERS AND APPOINT COMMITTEES 





Ohioans Organize for Social Intercourse — Hot Election Held in Memphis — Western 
Loggers Consider Comfort of Woodsmen 





NEW YEAR’S CELEBRATION DISPENSED WITH 

Houston, TEx., Dec. 18.—Because New Year’s eve falls 
on Sunday this year, it has been decided by the enter- 
tainment committee of the Lumbermen’s Club to dis- 
pense with the usual big celebration which has been held 
on this occasion. Instead there will be a dinner dance 
on the night of Jan. 12, and it is expected that a large 
crowd will be on hand. 





COLUMBUS LUMBERMEN ORGANIZE CLUB 

CoLUMBUS, OHIO, Dec. 19.—The Columbus Lumber- 
men’s Club was formed, at a meeting held Dec. 15 at 
the Columbus Builders’ & Traders’ Exchange by about 
sixty lumbermen in all departments of the trade. The 
membership includes wholesalers and retailers, salesmen 
and members of office forces. The object of the organi- 
zation is almost entirely social as it is believed that 
better acquaintance among the lumbermen will lead to 
benefit to all. 

It is planned to hold monthly meetings—a banquet fol- 
lowed by a social session. Some of the lumbermen sug- 
gested that a headquarters and club room ‘be secured for 
the use of the organization, but until then the club will 
use the rooms of the Columbus Builders’ & Traders’ 
Exchange. 

Officers were elected as follows: John R. Gobey, presi- 
dent; J. E. McNally, first vice president; A. E. Legg, 
second vice president; Frank Lumbert, treasurer, and 
R. M. Lucas, secretary. 





SUGGEST STANDARDIZATION OF BUNKHOUSES 
AND COOK CAMPS 

SPoKANE, WAsH., Dec. 16.—At a meeting of the Log- 
gers’ Club held here yesterday the efficiency committee 
submitted a report on the standardization of bunkhouses 
and cook camps for the convenience and comfort of woods- 
men, suggesting the use of steel spring bunks as an aid 
to comfort and cleanliness. The suggestions for improv- 
ing the condition of woodsmen were generally approved 
by the contracting loggers and operating lumbermen 
present, but definite action was delayed until the meet- 
ing in January. 

The threatened strike of Industrial Workers of the 
World, who are demanding radical increases in pay for 
woodswork, was not made the subject of definite action, 
altho individual loggers stated that they were not un- 
prepared to handle the situation. All loggers reported 
that the labor market has improved since Nov. 1. Prior 
to that date it was very difficult to secure help. Wher- 
ever winter work is possible the camps will keep going. 

A report of the legislative committee recommending 
a ‘‘fair and reasonable workmen’s compensation act’’ 
and other legislation for Idaho, was adopted in its en- 
tirety. The club recommended the repeal of the Idaho 
poll tax law, stating that it laid difficulties in the way of 
the operators, who are held responsible for the taxes of 
employees, and calling attention to the fact that Wash- 
ington had repealed a similar statute. Thirty-six of the 
principal logging operators of eastern Washington and 
northern Idaho attended the meeting, which was fol- 
lowed by a dinner at Davenport’s. 





MEMPHIS LUMBER CLUB ELECTS OFFICERS 


MEmpPHIs, Tenn., Dec. 18.— Ralph May, of May Bros., 
defeated Joe Thompson, of the Dudley Lumber Co., for 
the presidency of the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis in 
the annual election held in the Business Men’s Club 
Chamber of Commerce Saturday evening, Dec. 16. The 
other officers elected at the same time are given herewith: 

First vice president—Robert C. Stimson, of the Stimson 
Veneer & Lumber Co. 

Second vice president—George F. Riel, of the George F. 
Riel Lumber Co. 

Secretary-treasurer— D. F. Heuer, of A. N. Thompson & 
Co. (reélected). 

Directors—H. J. M. Jorgensen, of the Jorgensen-Bennett 
Manufacturing Co.; George McSweyn, of the Memphis Band 
Mill Co., and U. S. Lambert, of Nickey & Sons Co. 

Only three directors were elected, as three former 
directors are being held over from the previous year. 

It was impossible for Mr. May to be present and ex- 
press his appreciation of the honor of having the presi- 
deney conferred upon him, as his nephew, Glenn May, 
manager of the eastern selling offices of May Bros., 
with headquarters at Boston, Mass., died the evening 
before. 

Joe Thompson, the defeated candidate, made a speech 
which kept the entire club in a roar of laughter for 
half an hour. He attributed his defeat to the ‘‘Indi- 
ana’’ society which, he said, ‘‘had him running going 
and coming’’ and congratulated himself that he had 
escaped with his ‘*bvd’s’’ as a semblance of protection 
against the blizzard which raged during most of the 
campaign. He increased his wide popularity when he 
said that defeat had left no sting and he declared that 
he was beaten by one of the strongest men in the lum- 
ber industry. He announced in accepting the nomination 
for the presidency that he would run on a platform in 
which dignity would be the leading plank but his parting 
shot following the announcement that his opponent had 
won was: ‘‘If I live to be a hundred years old I will 
never run on my dignity again.’’ 

The members were considerably subdued by the an- 
nouncement of the sudden death Saturday morning of 
D. D. Nellis, manager of the Memphis offices of the 


*. 





John M. Woods Lumber Co., and by the news of the tragic 
death of Glenn May, son of Frank May and nephew 
of Ralph May, the president-elect. The resolutions com- 
mittee submitted tender resolutions of sympathy to be 
spread upon the minutes of the meeting and to be trans- 
mitted to the families of the deceased. 

Miss Florence Corrington, assistant secretary of the 
Lumbermen’s Club, was presented with a check for $200 
as an expression of appreciation on the part, of the mem- 
bership of the splendid services rendered by her. 

The newly elected officers will be installed at the first 
meeting in January at which time President Nickey and 
Secretary Heuer will present their reports. 





CLUB APPOINTS ADDITIONAL COMMITTEES 
FOR VISITORS’ ENTERTAINMENT 

DENVER, CoLo., Dec. 18.—The Denver Knot Hole Club, 
which will entertain visiting lumbermen and their ladies 
who will attend the annual meeting of the Mountain 
States Lumber Dealers’ Association at the Brown Palace 
Hotel in January, has added several more ‘‘live wires’’ 
to its membership during the last week. President 
Aldeous has announced the appointment of the following 
committees, the first person named in each instance being 
chairman: 

Banquet—I. F. Downer, Clark Moore, W. R. McFarland, 
H. F. Nash. 
ge nt. H. Elder, C. W. Kirchner, J. T. W. 

all, 


Invitations—J. H. Burnside, W. B., Barr, J. BE. Zahn. 
Commissary—O. O. Russell, T. E. Moss, W. H. Andersen. 
Tickets—T. H. Nance, W. S. Hine, O. G. Jones. 


Headquarters—D, G. Lilly, G. H. White, H. E. Stuart, 
Frank McLister. 


Reception—J. G. Noll, B. L. Bryan, J. W. Accola, C. E. 
Bullen, B. G. Conover, J. T. Brown, J. E. Hanson. 

Finance—I. F. Downer, D. H. Elder, T. H. Nance, D. G. 
Lilly, J. G. Noll, J. H. Burnside. 

Secretary Mundell, of the association, says that reduced 
rates will be in effect on all railroads, which will be 
announced later. A record breaking attendance is ex- 
pected, and all details of the program will soon be com- 
pleted. 





BOARD OF DIRECTORS ORGANIZES 


St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 20.—Pursuant to the election of 
the yearly committees of the five divisions of the Lumber- 
men’s Exchange, Dec. 12, the newly elected board of 
directors met Tuesday in the Exchange headquarters in 
the Syndicate Trust Building and proceeded to organize. 
First, however, the retiring board met, heard the report 
of the secretary and treasurer and adjouned sine die. 

The new board of five members then met and proceeded 
to elect the following officers for the ensuing year: 
Thomas E. Powe, of the Thomas E. Powe Lumber Co., 
president; Julius Seidel, of the Julius Seidel Lumber Co., 
vice president; R. E. McKee, of the Long-Bell Lumber 
Co., treasurer, and O. A. Pier, secretary. 

Mr. Powe is a hardwood dealer, a young man of vigor 
and enthusiasm. He owns extensive hardwood yards in 
North St. Louis. Mr. Seidel is the retiring president of 
the exchange and is an official whose work has been of 
the highest value. Mr. McKee is a comparatively young 
man and represents the yellow pine interests of the Long- 
Bell Lumber Co. in this city. Mr. Pier, the secretary, is 
the present incumbent. For many years he was a railroad 
man, in an executive capacity, and the exchange finds his 
special knowledge of railroad matters very valuable. 

It was announced at the meeting that the exchange will 
soon give a banquet—perhaps some time about the middle 
of January—at which the future policy of the exchange 
will be discussed. 


NAMES STANDING COMMITTEES 


BALtTIMorE, Mp., Dec. 18.—President Parker D. Dix, 
of the Baltimore Lumber Exchange, has completed the 
list of the standing committees, upon which the various 
activities of the exchange devolve during the year. The 
list is as follows: 

Arbitration and grievance—Lewis Dill, Lewis Dill & Co. 
chairman; Theodore Mottu, Theo. Mottu & Co.; John L. 
Alcock, John L. Alcock & Co.; David M. Wolf, Canton 
Lumber Co.; H. D. Dreyer, H. D. Dreyer & Co. 

Inspection—William M. Burgan, chairman; George E. 
Waters, George E. Waters & Co., and Theodore Mottu. 

Membership—Theodore Mottu, chairman; John L. Alcock 
and F. A. Ascherfeld, James Lumber Co. 

Legislation and transportation—John L. Alcock, chair- 
man; William M. Burgan, George E. Waters, Rufus 
Goodenow, of the Canton Box Co., and Lewis Dill. 

Hardwood inspection—John J. Kidd, Kidd & Buckingham 
Co., chairman; Philip Green, William C. Scherer & Co., and 
Daniel MacLea, MacLea Lumber Co. 

House—Rufus K. Goodenow, chairman; Lewis Dill and 
Pembroke M. Womble, Georgia Pine Co. 








DULUTH BUILDERS ELECT 

DuLuTH, MrNN., Dec. 19.—The Duluth Builders’ Ex- 
change has elected the following officers for the ensuing 
year : 

’ President—A. W. Lindgreen. 

Vice president—C. A. Fredin. 

Second vice president—Charles Appleby. 

Sergeant-at-arms—J. R. Quigley. - 

Treasurer—Edward Ramstead. 

The directors are the foregoing, with the addition of 
©. V. Pierson, Walker Jamar and W. B. Dunlop. The 
new officers will be installed January 4. E. J. Zauft 
is the retiring president. 
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And now I am wondering—maybe 


: to-night, when he’s home again, he 
THE LUMBERMAN POET | wit’iiie sistatscaleattat 


dow and paint him a picture of 














me! 
THE LACK 
There ain’t no lack of Christmas trees, a million acres of ’em, THE PESSIMIST’S CHRISTMAS 
‘There ain’t no lack of evergreen to deck the Christmas Day; CAROL 





There’s hemlock, spruce an’ cedar an’ the pine that towers above ’em— 


‘ : S: ld Christmas 
\n’ yet our Christmas doesn’t act the real old Christmas way wie " : 


Same old bunk, 





' The White Pine 





Oh, yes, we have a Christmas feed about as good as any; Same old greetings, 

’ iyhere ain’t no turkey, but there’s pie an’ other kinds of chuck; s Same old bit ig of 40 Years Ago 
An’ when it comes to cookin’ grub there isn’t very many ame old ppeneans, had nothingonthisdoor. 
4 Kin hang it on MacDonald an’ his first assistant Buck. ,. Same old ties, You can’t tell the dif- 
, Same old slippers ference between them. 
z I tell you what it is we lack—that’s all there is about it— Same old size, That’swhat your custo- 
It’s kids to roll us out at five to see what they have got. Same old shirts and \ mers will say once you 
t The youngsters’ yell, you can not have a Christmas Day without it; Same old socks, ‘let them see you handle 

d An’ that’s what’s ailin’ all of us, an’ ailin’ us a lot. Same old watches, : those 

; Same old clocks, : 

I’ve got a passel of ’em home, an’, men, you ought to see ’em! Same old cuff-links, Good Old-Fashioned 


A girl of seventeen, a boy of seven, babe of three; Same old rings, 


AS 
An’ Dad would like to be right there to Santa Claus an’ tree ’em— Same old memoes : m D 
An’ that’s what’s ailin’ all of us, an’ mostly ailin’ me. Same old things; ite Ine oors 



















































8 There’s some folks now, I understand, who do not care to raise ’em; or rye from Washington. We know y°ur requirements — 
n They say we have too many kids, an’ want a smaller crop. g ld Neen why not let us supply you next time ? 
But I can’t think of anything that half the profit pays ’em ee ee ; 
. +1, ae . ? ’ P ie Same old books, We also manufacture W. P.K.D. Window 
” Like havin’ babies, an’ I can’t see why they want to stop. Same old prose and and Door Frames and new bright Moulding. 
it : : : ‘ ) ld verse 
A baby yells, a baby cries, a baby's lots of bother — , W Pi 
: A boy asks questions night an’ day, a girl wants fads an’ furs; Same old scissors, estern ine Mfg ° Co. 
8 But, say, there ain’t no title like the good old one of ‘‘Father’’; g ere es s s to Washington Mill Co. 
An’ Mother, it appears to me, is just fond of ’ —_— i 
a, ' dein cupaentninel Same old racks, BW KIENZLE, Revressatstive:., Spokane, Wash. 
‘ An’ so I’ll help to walk the kid when I am home to do it; Same old vase with 
W. I’ll help the boy to do the sums they give him up to school. Same old cracks, 
The thirty that I give the girl she took it out an’ blew it— Same old leather, ww G - 
i But she is ’most a woman now, an’ that’s a woman’s rule. Same old glass, ot Rn Idaho White 
ie S ld china 
A Christmas in a lumber camp, it ain’t so very jolly, "ie old brass, \) £s a ° 
rt, Altho the day we’re takin’ off, away from saws an’ skids; Same old golf-bag, Western Pine 
It ain’t the turkey that we miss, the mistletoe er holly— Same old sticks, Sup ae? Cedar and Larch 
The thing we miss the most of all at Christmas is the kids. Same old crackers, “Rig cH Lumber 
The grub is good, uncommon good, an’ yet we aren’t able om. wery = nent R vw See 
With any sort of appetite to really take a-holt. ‘ amt 
ma I guess I’ll get my mackinaw an’ beat it to the stable s Wl . TRY DOVER QUALITY 
as * ? z ? 
be An’ give some Christmas sugar lumps to Murphy’s sorrel colt. Same old maps, Dover Lumber Co., 
6 CHRISTMAS NIGHT oe ee a ee IDA WHITE PINE MRS’ AGENCY Dover, Ida 
Green grows the Christmas tree, red glows the berry, Same old flasks with ee ee es en : > 
And white as some white sea the snowdrifts lie. ze 
The wind sings fair and free, the night is merr ee 
of : p : ? y> Same old tables, _ 
yer- The moon rides lazily across the sky. Same old chairs, Th P ll a 
of Red burns the Christmas clog among the embers, — oid oy a e O eys ° ° 
ug The sacrificial log is all aflame. ge a aati IdahoWhite Pine 
ize. 7 Same old dishes, 
Now dreams the aged dog of young Decembers : umper Oo 
ort Upon old paths ajog in quest of game ; Same old bowls, ? White Spruce 
aie Same old gloves with ‘ 
ded And we sit dreaming, too, and in our dreaming Same old holes; Missoula, Mont. 
ar: Behold the things we knew in older days: Same old dinner, N. P. & Milwaukee shipments Larch 
Co., The joy in eyes of blue, the lovelight gleaming— Same old tray, aay bionat 
Co., Some memory we view in every blaze. Same old turkey 
ber ; Same old way, SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES 
So every Christmas night with memory glistens— Same old salad, 
gor The fire, the fields of white, the Christmas tree; Same old ice— 
in So every Christmas night, if one but listens, And not a thing at 





- of Brings back the angel flight of memory. : The same old price! . | 7a << c WHITE 
. of : : : | ' 

On such a night as this the skies were sundered IDAH IN : 
Wig Eternity’s abyss was bridged again; : GIVING os P FE 















mg- On such a night as this the shepherd Shri ide i : oo. 
j s the shepherds wondered Now the Christmastide is here ae 
oe And the Creator’s kiss came down to men. With its giving once again, ce Factory ane yang storks: 
his The tale th , h With its chance to scatter cheer : Pattern and Special Stocks : 
° eae a tae Py) - orld rape G In the hearts of other men; oe 
: promise broug e world to cheer; ay SCC 
will It was a message fraught with ancient glory, at a tt tg a dole ‘S. H. L. Lumber Co.’ 
_ When the Creator sought te draw us near. rs eat fa it any more— y © George E. Lammers, Manager. — ee 
ng 1 r eee pee 
We hear above the hearth the angels singing, It’s a gift without a soul. 1128 Ol Nef | Bask Bide, SPOR ANE: 
- We hear the song of mirth and joy again— : 
The gn of a birth, the angels bringing Do not give because you must — 
Dix e song of peace on earth, good will toward men. Or because the others do 6 99 
the : For your gift is dry as dust GOOD P OSTS QUICK 
en Not for the young the feast, alone the pleasure: 


: And no joy will profit you— ° 
The star upon the East is for the old— ivi i 
7 ach memory increased to fullest measure, For the giving, not the gift, The Lindsley Bros. Co. 











: Is the joy of Christmastide is 
Con The star upon the East is turned to gold. For the giving is the lift Spokane, Washington. 
L. | h lk ide. 
. 2 ’ JACK FROST To the man who walks beside 
| ack Frost is the funniest fellow, the nicest old fellow I know : ‘ 

F ; : A < Wh 7 th 1 wna 
a: pA writes letters about him and tells how he tramps thru the snow "tee ata doen « chad = TO one who has spent any part of his life 
leock . peeica hangs from the bunk-house the nights when the waterpails ive the gift that’s never old— in the forests, a library without the 

; Wes vont : : Give a little of yourself. oems of Douglas Malloch must ever be 
hal ay yonder up north in the timber where papa cuts logs from the trees. Give the gift that helps us live, heocunplese~aneadl Magazine. 

Tack “rost is the funniest fellow! My papa he couldn’t come down b Give the hand across the stile; ‘ wee ; ‘ 
gham tom out of the woods in the winter and spend a nice Christmas in town. 10 but little you may give, _ THE Woops,” just published, contains 
on er ic he was crazy to do it, but thought that too much it would cost, Give the little with a smile. the best work of “the lumberman poet,’ 

oil . ae would stay in the timber and put in the day with Jack Frost. iabiesen: tionice se. alia including “Today,” just now America’s 

“sa F —_ is the funniest fellow!—for what do you think that he did? *Tis a privilege instead; most widely quoted encom 

St night he came down from the timber and somewhere around here For the joy you give you get— 
ait ‘. he hid Half the gift is what you said. “In Forest Lanb” has.a hundred poems 
Re: re ‘nen in the night made a picture right here by my bed, on the pane, There’s a gift that each expects, that have delighted thousands. It is in 
Wing Picvure of up where the woods are, and, say, you could see it as plain! One all other gifts above: its third edition. 

“— Give a little smaller checks Dee 2 f y 

uct were the pines and the spruces that papa has told us about; And a little larger love. No lumberman’s library is complete with- 


‘ere was one dandiest pine-tree, the big papa pine-tree, no doubt, out one or both of these volumes. “The 


‘edars with branches all spreading and jack-pines so close to the 





round; GIVING UP Woods” will be sent postpaid for $1 or 
: ’ “c ” 
And, hen T woke up in the morning, why, that was the picture I found. They talk about the cost of coal, In Forest Land” for $1.25 by the pub- 
And ‘w . ._ , The higher cost of living; lisher, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 
Bh WAY, back where woods were the thickest he painted a picture, the But here’s what racks a fellow’s S. Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
scamp!— soul— . 
A roo! 








~—if you looked you could see it—and there was my papa in camp! The higher cost of giving. 
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CALIFORNIA 





onrrmees White Pine . 


California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange 
| Tet Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 


Calif. White 

and Sugar P | N E. 

Pred CLEARS ferret lengths 
800,000 ft. 5-4, 6-4, 8-4 


Best for Factory and Planing Mill. 
Eastern Shipments a Specialty. 
Prices, Grades and Texture Right. 


=: REDWOOD :-: 
Frank P.DoeLumberCo., sansnancisco,caL. 
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7 -—- ~ WHOLESALE LUMBER 


Steamship Agents 


Coastwise and Export Shipments of Pacific Coast 
Lumber Products. 


Main Office, Fife Building 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

























P ort Orford 
CEDAR 


has long been a favorite wood 
with manufacturers. Because of its 
adaptability to natural finish, stain finish 
or enamel work, Port Orford Cedar is being 
used for a great variety of purposes. 


Retail lumber dealers also find Port Orford Cedar 


to be a great business stimulator. 


Write for Prices Today. 


C. A. Smith Lumber Co. 
711 Syndicate Bldg, OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


We are also large manufacturers of Douglas Fir. 




















HIS bookcovers 
every phase of 


Lumber Shed ©" | 
Construction and other buildings 


ByMETL.SALEY “8° 1" connection 


with a retail yard, 
with plans and illustrations. Has 176 pages 
printed on a high grade sepia paper, durably 
bound in Russian linen. Sent postpaid any- 


where in U.S., Canada or Mexico for $1.50 
a copy. 


431 South 

















American Lumberman panens. Chicago 











AERIAL WIRE TRAMWAY A SUCCESS IN OPERATION 


(Concluded from Page 34.) 
which means that twenty units are in transit at one time, 
representing about 10,000 feet of lumber an hour. The 
capacity of the mill is about 65,000 feet a day, or two- 
thirds the capacity of the tramway. 

The illustrations herewith show the type of tower 
while being constructed, the structure, at the beginning 
of the 2,800-foot span, the load just after leaving ter- 
minal, giving detail of carrier, and a load in mid-air, 
crossing one of the ravines. From these a very good idea 
of the system can be obtained. There is an attachment 
device, which automatically picks up and releases the 
traction line at each terminal. The towers and struc- 
tures are all equipped with tension tighteners to take up 
the slack in the ‘‘track’’ line. Concrete foundations are 
placed under all the towers and structures, and it was 
found to be quite an undertaking to get in materials and 
supplies for building the line. After all the care that 
was taken in making the survey and laying out the line, 
as well as in constructing it, Mr. Haslett felt very much 
relieved when the first load was automatically picked up 
by the traction wire attachment and traveled to the un- 
loading station without the least delay or trouble. The 
United States Steel Products Co. supplied the cables 
and necessary machinery as well as plans for the tram- 
way. As the company had furnished many ore tram- 
ways, it was much interested in having the aerial tram- 
way invade the lumber transportation field. Lewis T. 
Hayes, whose middie name is said to be ‘‘ Tramway,’’ one 
of the United States Steel Products Co.’s ablest men, 
conferred considerably with Mr. Haslett regarding the 
working out of the plans, which were found to be prac- 
tical and successful in every detail. 





SOUTHERN PINE CUT AND SHIPMENTS 


The weekly trade barometer of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, compiled from reports from 160 mills for the 
week ended Friday, Dec. 15, shows 
orders on hand 29,358 cars, or 643,- 
909,014 feet; orders received dur- 
ing the week 4,647 cars, or 101,- a 
922,651 feet, making a total of I~ 
34,005 cars, or 745,831,665 feet. = 
Shipments during the week 
amounted to 4,157 cars, or 91,175,- 
481 feet, leaving a balance of or- 
ders on hand of 29,848 cars, or 
654,656,184 feet. Production at 
the 160 mills included in this re- 
port for the week was 88,820,059 
feet, against a normal production 
at these mills for the same period 
of 103,231,917 feet; thus actual 
production for the week was below 
normal 14,411,858 feet, or 13.96 
percent. Shipments exceeded pro- 
duction for the week 2,355,422 feet, 
or 2.65 percent. Orders were in 
excess of shipments for the week 
10,747,170 feet, or 11.79 percent, 
and were in excess of: production 
for the week 13,102,592 feet, or 
14.75 percent. The increase in or- 
ders compared with last report was 
10,747,170 feet, or 1.67 percent. 
Shipments were less than normal 
production 12,056,436 feet, or 11.68 
percent, and orders were below nor- 
mal production 1,309,266 feet, or 
1.27 percent. 
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THE total estimated number of 
visitors to the national forests of 
Colorado during the summer of 
1916, was 605,000. Of this num- 
ber, 471,500 visited the Pike na- 


; (e) 
tional forest. 








IKE AND THE LITTLE TEACHER 


(Continued from Page 31.) 


wouldn’t mind so—so awfully if you gived him my train.’’ 
He held out the box that contained the cars that Ike and 
I had bought for him. 

‘*Look here, youngster, who’s this Benny-boy?’’ Ike 
asked gruffly. The little teacher touched his arm. ‘‘I 
think I know,’’ she said gently. ‘‘It must be the little 
crippled boy who comes here with the scrub woman. Is 
that whom you mean, James?’’ 

‘*Yes, that’s Benny,’’? Jimmy cried. ‘‘He’s such a 
little fellow and he wants a train so much.’’ 

‘*Now you look here, youngster,’’ Ike said as he 
pressed the cars back into Jimmy’s not unwilling hands, 
*‘you just keep your cars and I’ll see that Benny gets a 
train just like yours. You’re a good kid, son; here, 
climb up and give Old Santy a hug just like you’d give 
that old, rough-neck uncle of yours.’’ Ike picked the 
kid up and Jimmy, so happy that his little face fairly 
glowed, sure did stretch his arms. 

In the adjoining room, away from the kids, Ike hurried 
out of the Santa Claus toggery. ‘‘Sandy,’’ he said, 
‘‘we’ve got some work ahead of us tonight if a certain 
little fellow named Benny is goin’ to wake up tomorrow 
morning and have reason to feel that this old world is a 
mighty good place to live in—even for a cripple.’’ When 
we were getting into our coats the little teacher came in 
with a fur coat over her arm. She had her hat on. 

‘*What—?’’ Ike began. 


_—e, 


‘Surely you did not think, did you, that I would hegi. 
tate in doing my share to surround little Benny with the 
good will of Christmas?’’ Her eyes were like twip 
stars. Ike helped her into her coat and we went out to. 
gether. It was snowing and the flakes fluttered io the 
earth with a gentleness that was almost holy. 

There was a light in front and as we went dewn the 
steps I couldn’t help but see that the little teache:’s arm 
was tucked snugly—almost tightly—in Ike’s. And when 
I looked at him Ill be blamed if he didn’t have the same 
queer expression on his face that he had the first night 
Jimmy got down on his knees in the bunk-house in front 
of all us lubbers and said his ‘‘now-I-lay-me.’’ 1 never 
will forget the queer look on Ike’s face when the boy 
ended up by asking God to bless Lem and Sandy and the 
other ‘‘mens, and ’specially Unkle Ike, God, ’cause he’s 
so big and good!’’ 


WHITMER DECISION FAVORS COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Dec. 16.—The long looked for de- 
cision in the case of Robert F. Whitmer in his applica- 
tion for a temporary receiver for his old concern, Wil- 
liam a & Sons (Inc.), was handed down last 
week by Chancellor Charles M. Curtis, in the chancery 
court at Wilmington, Del. 

The chancellor went into the matter at great length, 
his opinion covering thirteen typewritten pages, in 
which he goes over the case point by point, in each 
one finding for the defendant, and issued an order dis- 
charging the rule to show cause why a receiver pen- 
dente lite should not be appointed. This action was on 
the ground of insolvency, and does not actually cover 
the action for a permanent receiver, which has been 
started both in Wilmington and Philadelphia, but the 
decision is so thoro that it doubtless will influence the 
other decisions if the cases are ever brought. ; 

Fifty-eight affidavits were filed on behalf of the 
company showing an excess of assets over liabilities of 
more than $4,000,000; that all claims are being paid 
promptly and that the business is being conducted 
with profit to the stockholders. 

At the office of William Whitmer & Sons (Inc.) to- 
day it seemed to be the opinion that this decision 
would probably end the matter, and they were all 
pleased with what they feel is a complete vindication. 

At the office of Robert F. Whitmer there was no one 
that would make a statement for publication, as Mr. 
Whitmer has been away for some time on account of 
serious illness, which keeps him away from business 
entirely. 


TENNESSEE FIRM PRODUCES QUALITY STOCK 


CROSSVILLE, TENN., Dec. 18.—The Southard Lumber 
Co., of this city, is among the best known firms that 
operates ii. both pine and hardwood timber in this sec- 
tion of the country. The business was established about 
twenty years ago by D. F. Southard, and later he took 
his two sons, J. B. and B. M., into the firm with him. 
Ever since the founding of the firm it has operated cir- 
cular mills in the mixed timber of this section and spe- 
cializes in shortleaf pine and Tennessee hardwoods. Per- 
haps it may be due to the climate or perhaps to the alti- 
tude that the shortleaf pine manufactured by the company 
is of such excellent quality, for it certainly is very light, 
easy to work and pleasing to the purchaser. The company 
always has made a practice of marketing white oak of 
an unusual quality and also cuts a quantity of poplar 
every year. The company handles from three to four 
million feet of lumber in Tennessee annually. 

At present the Southard Lumber Co. is operating a 
sawmill in Aliceville, Ala., with a capacity of 40,000 feet 
a day. This mill cuts both hardwood and yellow pine. 
In connection with the sawmill a planing mill is oper- 
ated, and a specialty is made of dressing dimension. As 
a consequence the dimension stock that is shipped takes 
the eye of the prospective builder as soon as it is ob- 
served and its quality has done much to build up the 
excellent reputation enjoyed by the company. A nice 
quality of hardwoods is also handled from the Alabama 
mills. 


DATE OF ORAL QUIZ FOR LUMBER COMMISSIONERS 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 18.—The oral examination 
for candidates for appointment as lumber commissioner 
will be held in Washington, Jan. 19. This late date was 
chosen because of the fact that officials representing the 
various organizations that constitute the National Lum 
ber Manufacturers’ Association will meet in Chicago 4 
short time before and it will be convenient for a number 
of them to come to Washington for the oral examination. 
_ All of the papers of the 179 candidates who took the 
written examination have not yet been fully analyzed, 
and officials of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com 
merce are not yet able to say how many candidates Wi 
qualify for the oral examination. The expectation 38 
that the number will be large. Upwards of twenty met 
took the first oral examination. 

The understanding in Washington is that the Chicag® 
meeting of lumbermen will result in the reorganization 
of the National association in some particulars. Oxé 
purpose of the meeting as understood here is to raise 
funds for the promotion of markets for Americen lum 
ber both in this country and abroad. 

When a decision was reached to send American !umber 
commissioners to Europe to study conditions «with 4 
view to finding greater markets for the forest products 
of this country the understanding was that this move 
ment would be financed largely by the lumber orzaniz 
tions themselves. They have codperated in the nation 
wide effort to find the right men for these important 
field appointments. 
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“NOTES OF THE OVERSEAS LUMBER TRADE 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Dee, 16.—Bellingham continues to be fortunate in obtain- 


ing lumber carriers to offset the car shortage, which shows 
no improvement this week. Within the next ten days there 
will arrive at this port sailing vessels and a steam schooner 


that will load about 4,000,000 feet, all of which, with the 
exception of one cargo, is offshore business. Within the 
same period about 3,000,000 feet will be cleared from here 
for foreign ports. 

The Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills expect two carriers. 
One, the schooner Wilbert Smith, will load 900,000 feet for 
the west coast of South America. About Dec. 25 the 
schooner Willis Holden will arrive to receive 1,200,000 feet 
for the west coast. The British steamship Kentra, which 
was expected to reach port this month, will not arrive until 
Jan. 10 or 12, when it will begin loading 2,000,000 feet for 
the United Kingdom. The schooner Lahaina will sail next 
week from this company’s mill with 1,200,000 feet for Sydney. 
At the E. K. Wood mill the steam schooner Shasta is due 
today to load 900,000 feet for San Pedro, and next week the 
schooner Fenwick will berth there to receive 760,000 feet for 
the Panama Canal Zone. 


ORANGE, TEX. 


Dec. 18.—Three clearances, all foreign, with cargoes aggre- 
gating about 1,400,000 feet, have been made thru this port 
this week. The steamship William H. Murphy, with cargo of 
800,000 feet for Windward Islands, went to sea on Wednes- 
day. The schooner A. B. Barteau, carrying about 450.000 
feet, cleared Friday, also for Windward Islands. Both of 
these vessels are under charter to Lutcher & Moore Lum- 
ber Co., shippers of their present cargoes, for additional 
voyages. The Barteau will return promptly, and the Murphy 
is expected here again in March. Charter of the steamship 
Kingsley, 2.600 tons, and of two schooners of about 400,000 
feet capacity each have been announced within the last few 
days. The barge Ankla, with cargo of about 150,000 feet, 
cleared for a Mexican port this week in tow of the tug 
Keechi, of Beaumont. There have been no arrivals. 


SAVANNAH, GA. 


Dec. 18.—Exports from the district of Savannah for the 
calendar year 1916 will exceed the exports for 1915 by $20,- 
000,000, and possibly more, according to comparative figures 
on file at the Custom House. The total of exports probably 
will reach $65,000,000 by the end of December. At the 
present time they stand at approximately $62,000,000. 

During 1916 cargo was sent out over the seven seas from 
Savannah, opening wedges driven into several new trade 
routes and new classes of cargoes shipped to old customers. 
Cuba proved a good customer in lumber and acid phosphate, 
while a large quantity of phosphate was shipped to Porto 
Rico and the Scandinavian countries. Building and contrac- 
tors’ material valued at several hundred thousand dollars 
was sent to Uruguay for the Ulon Contracting Co., of Chi- 
cago, that company having investigated the various Atlantic 
and Gulf ports and found Savannah the best suited from 
which to ship its material. 

The imports for the year ran comparatively low, on ac- 
count of the war, and accurate figures are not obtainable. 
It is understood they will go well above the imports for 
1915. The larger part of the imports was composed of 
nitrate from the Chilian fields. Import lists show that prac- 
tically every country in the world, whether at war or not, is 
listed as a country of origin for some of the articles which 
flowed in thru the port of Savannah. 

Naval stores valued at approximately $4,000,000 were ex- 
ported, the larger amount going to Bngland and France, 
where it was used in the manufacture of smokeless powder 
and other high explosives. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Dec. 18.—Lumber and timber export for the week ended 
Saturday totalled approximately 1,518,000 feet plus the 
following items of unstated measurement: 750 bundles, 1,775 
pieces oak; 655 bundles, 3,791 pieces walnut; 480 bundles 
hickory ; 1,887 pieces pine, and 435 pieces gum. All these 
“plus” items were cleared aboard the steamship Sydic, for 
Gothenberg, Christiania and Copenhagen. The foreign move- 
ment included also 179,608 pieces, 5,500 bundles staves; 
51,146 bundles shooks; 1,460 crossties and forty-five pieces 
piling. ‘The coastwise steamers for New York carried during 
the week 183,000 feet lumber, 20,000 bundles box material, 
1,320 bundles staves and seven cars crossties. 

By comparison with the week preceding, the export move- 
ment is larger and somewhat better distributed. Stave 
shipments went to Havre, Liverpool and Barcelona. The 
steamship Rita cleared for Barcelona, carried 653,000 feet of 
hardwood lumber, the largest single shipment cleared. 
LaGuayra, Venezuela, figured in the ports of destination for 
the first time in months, and there was a continuance of 
parcel shipments to Mexican ports. 

No change, however, is reported in export market condi- 
tions generally, and the problem of ocean tonnage seems to 
be growing more acute. Were steamer room available, the 
volume of hardwood shipments to the other side as the 





overseas stocks are reported growing steadily lighter. 

Announcement was made today by C. H. Ellis, vice presi- 
deni and southern manager of the United Fruit Co., that 
that corporation will place several additional ships in regular 
Service between New Orleans, the West Indies and Central 
Am tica within the next few months. Mr. Ellis is just back 
frov. the stockholders’ meeting in New York. The company 
has seven new ships building and intends to place three or 
fo J: of these in the local service as they are completed. 


is also announced today that the Mexican Fruit & 
mship Co. has purchased the steamship Wellesley ,from 
the Parr-MeCormick Steamship Co., of San Francisco, and 
Wil vlace the vessel in regular service between New Orleans 
anc Venezuelan ports. The Wellesley, for which the new 
Owocrs are said to have paid $150,000, is..expected to reach 
New Orleans some time this week and will load out general 


St 


carge, including flour, rice and lumber, for Venezuela. The 
We'osley came from the west coast via the canal and took on 
a orco of mahogany at Cape Gracias for Pensacola. 


“der an agreement recently reached between the dock 
' and the Southern Pacific system, the Dumaine Street 


Whoct, badly damaged by the storm of September, 1915, is 
to rebuilt, the Southern Pacific advancing $300,000 for 
ourpose without interest. The new wharf will be 1,402 


‘. long, and in consideration of the loan the Southern 
‘¢ will be given preferential assignment for its use. 
* for construction will be opened late in January. 

“ila & Co., New Orleans agents of the Spanish steamer 
Pic IX, cleared from this port Nov. 9, last, with staves, 





cotton and other cargo for Barcelona and Valencia, recentiy 
received news that the vessel foundered during a storm, part 
of its crew being picked up by a steamer which answered its 
distress call. The Pio IX had been in service between New 
Orleans and Spanish ports for several years. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


Dec. 19.—Sawn timbers are still heavily in demand for 
the export trade in yellow pine and prices have gone up 
considerably during the last month. The second shipment 
of spruce logs was made out of the port of Galveston last 
week. Shipments for the week were as follows: 

For Manchester via Norfolk: Per steamship Ventura de 
Larrinaga—29,028 pieces staves, value not specified. 

For Liverpool: Per steamship Nestorian—5,500 pieces 
staves, value not specified. 

For Havre via Norfolk: Per steamship Kronstad—3,780 
pieces spruce lumber, 544 pieces pitch pine, value not speci- 


fied. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 19.—Marine underwriters here are 
preparing to increase their rates on war risk insurance from 
5 to 10 percent, on transatlantic and Cape of Good Hope 
trade. The advance already has been announced in London, 
and Boston and New York always follow the London lead in 
such matters. The increase is due to the announcement that 
a German commerce raider is loose somewhere in the broad 
Atlantic. Local lumber shippers interested in the foreign 
trade already have been having trouble enough with the ton- 
nage problem, and now they are much disturbed by this 
new handicap. In the case of a shipment of spruce deals 
at $65 a standard, for instance, this higher insurance rate 
would mean an increase of $6.50 in the cost to the shipper 
in laying the lumber down in England. 

There is no abatement in the brisk demand for wooden 
sailing vessels in the overseas trade. In this connection 
many New England shipyards are hurrying along the con- 
struction of ships that will help in some degree to relieve the 
present acute shortage. The shipbuilders say their efforts 
will show a radical increase during the next year over the 
936 wooden vessels with a tonnage of 127,276 turned out 
during the first eleven months of this year by American ship- 
yards. They were interested in the fact that 936 wooden 
vessels were launched during the last eleven months, as 
against 130 steel ships, but the total steel tonnage was 
361,170. 

The Crowell & Thurlow Steamship Co., of this city, which 
is now operating a service of wooden sailing vessels to the 
West African coast and carrying lumber from Boston on 
each trip, has just purchased the American steel freight 
steamer Tampico, 2,133 tons gross, at a price said to be 
$300,000. It will be put in the coastwise as well as the 
foreign trade. This shipping company, which does a lot of 
lumber transporting, has just chartered the steamer Peter H. 
Crowell for a week’s trip at better than $40,000. 

Another large shipment of lumber for London left here 
last week on the Wilson & Furness liner Cambrian, which 
carried materials and munitions for the British Government. 

The first shipment of quebracho wood that has arrived 
here in some time is unloading this week from the new 
Munson Line steamship Munalbro from Buenos Aires. 

Shipyards along Portland (Me.) harbor and Casco Bay are 
to have a shipbuilding boom that promises to riva! the days 
of long ago when the old shipyards of East Deering, Knight- 
ville and Portland were sending big square-riggers into the 
water to sail the seven oceans. Philip H. Doyen has just 
announced contracts for $1,000,000 worth of ships which he 
is to build at once, all for Greek buyers, and to sail under 
the Greek flag. He is negotiating for property on the South 
Portland waterfront to increase the capacity of his present 
plant at Mill Creek bridge. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Dec. 19.—The statement of exports of lumber and logs 
for November shows a further sharp contraction in ship- 
ments and proves that oak especially is being practically 
excluded from the foreign .markets open to the American 
exporters. Spruce also occupies a very important place in 
the trade, this wood amounting to much more than all the 
other shipments. The statement for November, as con- 
trasted with that for the same month last year, is as fol- 
lows: 

1915———- 
Quantity Value 
11.00 $ 600 

70,000 2,290 


216.000 6.910 








1916 
Quantity Value 
BORE WRITE 6656 cee ees 
Hickory ie eishom evs 


Other sawn timber 69,000 ft. $ 2,277 


Scie ek A Ses eee ere te 1,078,009 37,680 
Other yellow 
RS cou are di0 16,000 ft Me” patties! Po grave ss 
Ghartionf Pine... .csccee  werrese 170.000 5,970 
er 83,000 ft. 2.203 144,000 5.499 
Spruce ........ 1,172,000 ft. 71.470 237.000 7,687 
All others ..... 20,000 ft. 2,639 502.000 22,911 
Shooks, all others. ....-5:: «= sesecs 2.583 2,841 
a yt A ere 42,874 5,700 220,830 12,326 
All other. lumber., ....... ARG. secs 980 
Doors. sash and _ 
pO: SS Serre as i eee Maer re 
WUGMNEGRG «ckccpkn soscees We ec wes. 2,290 
All other manufac- a 
tures of wood ....... SEOs | sistaws.s 11,675 
ae $99,787 $117,367 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Dec. 16.—The Shipowners’ Association of the Pacific coast 
has reported lumber charter rates from Pacific coast ports 
to Cape Town and other South African ports at 250s; to 
Melbourne and Adelaide, 132s 6d; to New Zealand and 
Sydney, 120s and to Hawaii, $17.50. 

W. R. Grace & Co., of San Francisco, have chartered the 
steamer Thorborgen, to load 2,000,000 feet of lumber in 
Tacoma, Everett and Bellingham for Balboa. The lumber 
is for the Canal Zone. The company has also chartered the 
Parr-McCormick steamer Speedwell, to carry lumber, at $16. 

Charles R. McCormick & Co.’s_ big auxiliary power 
schooner City of Portland, which carried 2.000,000 feet of 
lumber to Sydney, N. S. W., is now six days out on its 
return trip from the Australian port, in ballast. A cargo 
of Australian coal was to have been taken to Honolulu, 
but a strike prevented the vessel from being loaded. This 
company’s new steam schooner Wahkeenah, which was 
recently launched at Astoria, Ore., will be towed to this 
port, in about two weeks, with a cargo of lumber, It will 
require about sixty days to install the engines and fit up 
the vessel for the coastwise lumber trade. 





| J.A.LEWIS BRAND |. 
| ©. @,@,4 
| PREMIUM CLEAR | 


.| 250 RED CEDAR SHINGLES | 


HEM LAST 


‘| ; aa paris rea: 
When you are needing 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


don’t forget the 
J. A. LEWIS BRANDS. 


How about your future requirements? Write 
or wire us or our nearest Representative: 


R. S. Coryell, Care Continental Hotel, Newark, N. J. 
T. B. Adams, No. 4 Stern Building, Quincy, Ill. 
Leidigh&HavensLbr. Co. R.A.LongBld., KansasCity, Mo. 
Harry I. WorthCo. , Security Bank Bldg., CedarRapids, la. 
Swan Lbr. & Coal Co., Davidson Bldg., Sioux City, Ia. 
W. T. Keith Lbr. Co., Boyce-GreelyBldg, , Sioux Falls, S.D. 
Fred. S. Robertson, Centralia, Ill, 


The Coats Shingle Co. 


HOQUIAM, WASH. 

























“‘Why go East fora Burner When You Can Get 
a Better Ove for Less Money in Seattle?” 





We Manufacture 
Marine and Stationary 


BOILERS 


Tanks and Sheet Iron 
Work of all descrip- 
tions. Erect Steel Pipe 
Lines, Fire Room Ele- 
vators and Penstocks. 


Refuse 
Burners 

and Tops 

a Specialty 
Wholesale and Retail Dealers 


in Pure Iron Wire for Burner 


Tops and Smoke Stacks. 


Repairing Done 


Over Draft Burner Built for Stimson Mill Co., on Short Notice 
Seattle, Wash., Smokeless and Sparkless. 


Seattle Boiler Works, s¢atiti'Wasu. 
Successors to Ballard Boiler Works, Frank F. Hopkins, Prop., Rea. Phone Ballard 1209, 














For Sale = 


Good as new— 
Double Dowel Door Machinery 


Very slightly used. 


Commercial Sash & Door Co. 
Beaver Falls, Penn. z 


UMBERMEN > 
Profit by leading 


in suggestions for bigger crops, for the more money your 
farmers make the Been, iB wee they'lIlbuy. Let us show you 
how, without obligation. Sample Booklet free. 


International Harvester Co. of N. J.‘&bec' Chicago 

















FRANCIS [;, JOHNSONJR. 


1231 LUMBER 
Lumbermen’s Exchange Bldg. COMMISSION 
Phone 4114 Randolph CHICAGO 
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Many Orders Now Specify 


Immediate 
Shipment 


We are prepared to comply with 
this requirement. 


When you are in a hurry for 


Hardwoods 


remember we can furnish the stock 
and the service, and that reasonably 
prompt delivery can be expected 
from orders placed with 








Lamb-Fish Lumber Co. 


CHARLESTON, MISS. 


“The largest hardwood mill in the world.” 
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Liberty Hardwood Lumber Co. 


BIG CREEK, TEXAS 


° | me Makers of 


GOOD LUMBER 


High Grade, Band Sawn, 
Ash, White Oak, Red 
Oak, Gum, Cottonwood, 
Cypress, Elm. 


a 


























i ’ Ask for our prices on R i 


2 cars 4-4’? No. 1 Com. Plain White Oak. 
2 cars 4-4” No. 1 Com. Plain Red Oak. 
2 cars 4-4”’ 13’’-17’’ Cottonwood Boxboards. 











Weidman & Son Co. 


TROUT CREEK, MICHIGAN 


Manufacturers of 


Hardwood and 
Hemlock Lumber 
SHINGLES — LATH |! 








WE WANT ORDERS NOW FOR 


100 M ft. 5-4 No. 1 & 2 Common Maple 15 M ft. 12-4 No. 1 Com. & Btr. Birch 
50 M ft. 6-4 No. 3 Common Maple 50 M ft. 6-4 No. 3 Common Soft Elm 
50 M ft. 4-4 No. 1 Common Birch 22 M ft. 4-4 No. 3 Common Ash 

15 M ft. 10-4 No. 1 Com. & Btr. Birch 100 M ft. 6 ft. Coal Beor Lumber 


Von Platen Lumber Co., Mills at-Iron Mountain, Mich, 

















The E. K. Wood Lumber Co.’s new motorship Sierra has 
just arrived at San Pedro, a little more than five’days from 
the Columbia River, with a cargo of 1,100,000 feet of lum- 
ber. The Sierra is of the new type of lumber carrier that 
some think will supplant the steam schooner in the coast- 
wise trade. 

The Parr-McCormick Steamship Co. yesterday sold the 
steamer Speedwell, which it recently purchased from 
A. E. Estabrook & Co., to the Friedberg Lumber Co., of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, for $150,000, which is a considerable 
advance over the purchase price. The Speedwell left here 
last night for Puget Sound, where it will load a cargo of 
lumber for Balboa. After discharging it will proceed thru 
the canal and be taken over by its new owners. 





OCEAN SHIPPING RATES INCREASE 


New York, Dec. 16.—The full cargo steamer market gained 
in strength during the week, tho a limited amount of charter- 
ing was reported due to a dearth of boats available for 
December and January delivery. Freights were offered freely 


ee 

in some of the transatlantic trades and tonnage is in Steady 
request for West India and South American business, many 
of the orders being for boats on time charter. In 4!) other 
trades the demands of charterers are light. Rates showeg 
substantial gains during the week. A scarcity of sailing yes. 
sels limited the amount of chartering, tho the demanqg is 
brisk in several of the offshore trades. Rates are cvotably 
higher and a further advance is expected. For co Stwise 
account there is a limited demand, but very little irading 
says the report of Lunham & Moore. During the week the 
following charters for carrying lumber were reported : 

British ship Talus, 1,954 tons, Mobile to London, 510s 
Jan.-Feb. ; 

Norwegian bark Annie IJ, 1,373 tons, Gulf to Montevideo 
or Buenos Aires, $41, Dec.-Jan. 

Schooner Hdna, 282 tons, Mobile to Fajardo, $19.12 ¥,. 

Schooner G, J. Cherry, 468 tons St. Andrews, Fla., to 
Demerara, $25. 

Schooner Z. Marie Brown, 378 tons Gulf to N. S. Cuba, 


$14. 
esto William E. Litchfield, 472 tons, same as aboye, 





YEAR’S WORK OF THE FOREST SERVICE REVIEWED 


(Concluded from Page 33) 


ditions resulting from private ownership, with its inevit- 
able speculation and high capitalization of private timber- 
lands, and from the demands of private capital, have turned 
one of the great natural economic assets of the country into 
an industrial burden. Its weight is now being felt in fre- 
quent overproduction of lumber, which demoralizes the in- 
dustry and leads to wasteful use of the very resource ac- 
quired from the public. These conditions have been accen- 
tuated by the narrowing market for lumber in relation to 
other structural materials, which has come about thru 
changes in the standards and requirements of the country. 

Altho difficult by reason of the upset conditions in the 
lumber industry, the need for conserving the forests of this 
country is just as manifest as ever. The public itself is 
concerned most vitally in the long run. 


Good Work of the Laboratory 


The forester reviews in an appreciative way the 
work of the Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, 
Wis., which, during the year, received 18,000 inquiries 
for technical information. The tests of various species 
for paper-making purposes are reviewed and the tests 
of wooden boxes which resulted in an increase of 300 
percent in the strength of canned food boxes by the 
use of four additional nails in each end. Improve- 
ments are noted in the kiln drying of southern pine 
lumber, in the proper drying of gum and in the short- 
ening of the time required for drying maple shoe lasts 
on a commercial scale. 

Dyes to the extent of nearly $1,000,000 a year are 
now being manufactured from osage orange as the 
result of the investigations of the Forest Products 
Laboratory, and about 160 tons a week of spent tan- 
bark are now used in the manufacture of asphalt 
‘‘shingles.’’? Much improvement has been made in the 
manufacture of kraft wrapping paper from various 
species, but more money is needed for a continuation 
of this work. Many other very practical activities 
of the laboratory of particular use to lumbermen are 
reviewed, such as the improvement of association 
grades, improvement of methods of hardwood distilla- 
tion ete. 

The report closes with a review of some of the 
minor activities of the Forest Service, some of which 


are not widely known. It keeps quarterly records of 
lumber prices for the more important commercial woods 
and also records the current stumpage sales. It hag 
prepared a report on American woods available for 
export and their uses, with a list of approximately 700 
exporters for the use of American consuls and pros- 
pective foreign purchasers. The Wood Waste Exchange 
now has 500 codperators whose need for a market for 
wood waste, or whose ability to utilize some varieties 
of waste, is listed with the bureau. A directory of 
American sawmills has also been prepared and pub- 
lished in codperation with the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. More than 1,700 lantern slides 
were loaned to persons engaged in educational work 
and traveling exhibits of photographs, maps, drawings 
etc. were loaned to 172 schools and libraries. Members 
of the Service delivered about 426 public addresses 
during the year. 
Cost of the Service 


Upon the second page of the report the statement 
is made that all the expenses connected with the na- 
tional forests, including investment expenses as well 
as cost of operation, approximate $5,275,000. It is 
much to be regretted that a more detailed statement 
of the financial budget of the Service is not made 
available to the public in the annual report of the 
forester. Surely the Service must carry on accounting 
systems which enable it to go into further detail and 
show the distribution of this expenditure over the 
various kinds of work that are being carried on. Even 
in the work of operation it would be of interest to the 
general public to know how much of the expenditure 
is directed to the work being done and how much is 
of an overhead or administrative character. With the 
publie so fully enlightened on the accomplishments of 
the Service there should be some information also as 
to the money costs of each form of service; and if any 
useful portion of the work is being hampered because 
of inadequate appropriation the fact should be clearly 
stated in order that a public sentiment may be created 
that will influence Congress in the right direction in 
its annual appropriations. 








SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








Reports from sash and door centers thruout the country 
indicate a seasonal activity in trade, with the usual holiday 
falling off. Northwestern factories continue to enjoy a good 
demand, due to city building maintained in spite of winter 
weather. Many retailers are already working on their in- 
ventories, and it is believed that after they finish this they 
will be in the market for good restocking orders for their 
spring trade. Eastern trade is active; Baltimore factories 
are receiving orders freely and construction is going forward 
on a large scale, with a tendency toward higher prices. The 
severe winter weather in Ohio has temporarily retarded con- 
struction and contracting at Cincinnati, but .the mills are 
working to capacity. Mills in oak flooring trade report an 
unusual and urgent demand from the South and reaching as 
far as the Pacific coast. There has been expansion of the 
demand from that direction also for ceiling and other inte- 
rior finish. Kansas City is experiencing the usual holiday 
falling off in trade, but demand is strong for the season. 
Advances of two points on glazed windows and one point on 
doors are reported in that territory. Tacoma (Wash.) re- 
ports trade keeping up with the season and the car shortage 
still retarding shipments east, which puts manufacturers be- 
hind in getting out orders. Prices are firm. The factories 
are busy and view the opening of the new year optimistically. 
During the cold weather last week a few window glass fac- 
tories were unable to operate, due to a gas shortage. Or- 
ders and inquiries for glass are seasonal. 

The sash and door market in Chicago keeps up in a way 
that is a surprise to those in the trade. So far winter has 
apparently had no effect upon the demand, a good business 
still prevailing in almost everything in the sash and door 
line. One detrimental factor is the fact that embargoes to 
different points affect shipments in certain directions. The 
recent advance in window glass, which since Dec. 1 is up 
approximately 17% percent, is bound sooner or later to cause 
an advance in glazed sash. Many in the trade say that the 
year’s business is going to show a good volume comparative 
with other years and that the carlot and sorting up orders 
will total greater than was expected a few months ago. 

Minneapolis and St. Paul factories continue to enjoy a 
demand, due to city building, that goes on regardless of the 
cold weather. Country buying is quiet, but there is every 
prospect that when retailers have finished their inventories 
they will place good restocking orders for their spring trade. 
There is a general realization that present prices are low, 
considering the cost of raw materials, and they are probably 
due for some stiff advances by spring. \ 

In Baltimore construction: is going forward on a decided 
scale and the range of prices is working up. Baltimore fac- 


tories, tho not rushed, are for the most part running full 
time and orders are received with sufficient freedom to en- 
courage expectations that the winter will be fairly active. 
Further contracting of the local retail movement of mill- 
work material is reported from the Cincinnati territory, due 
to the severe weather, which has stopped practically all out- 


‘side construction. At the mills, however, full forces are 


employed and some overtime is being made in the effort to 
build regular stocks up to normal. Mills in the oak floor- 
ing trade report an unusual and urgent demand from the 
South and reaching as far as the Pacific coast. There also 
has been expansion of the demand from the same direction for 
ceiling and other interior finish. 

The usual holiday falling off is noted in the sash and door 
business at Kansas City, but demand continues strong for 
the season. There is less figuring on special stuff, the call 
being for staple lines. Advances of two points on glazed 
windows and one point on doors went into effect Saturday. 
Plants are taking advantage of the temporary lull to get into 
shape for big business after the holidays. 

Sash and door trade at Tacoma, Wash., keeps up with the 
season. Car shortage still retards shipments east and many 
manufacturers are kept behind in getting shipments off. 
Prices are firm, with a narrow range between cost of raw 
material and production and selling, figures. The factories 
are busy and take an optimistic view of the opening of the 
year outlook. 

Business is quiet at San Francisco. .The door factories 
around the bay are mederately busy for the season and 
prices are comparatively low. The door departments at the 
big white pine sawmills in the mountains are in steady 
operation and there is an excellent demand. Shipments -of 
white pine door-stock and open sash to the east.are haul 
pered by the car shortage, but the price situation is satis- 
factory. 

The cold weather of last week had its effect on 2 few 
window glass factories in some districts of the country, but 
the majority remained in full operation. Those unatle to 
operate were hampered by gas shortage. Orders and in- 
quiries for glass during the week were light, as most jobbers 
placed their orders prior to the issuahce of the new price 
lists. BusinesS is not expected to improve much until after 
the holidays. 

FirrEen thousand people from thirty States and z 
dozen foreign countries visited Eagle Creek camp grun ; 
on the Oregon national forest in 1916. This camp grou? 
is 45 miles east of Portland on the Columbia Highway. 
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THE WEEK’S NEWS FROM AMERICA’S LUMBER CENTERS 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Dec, 18.—Carl F. Speh, connected with the Federal Bureau 
of Chemistry, is temporarily quartered at a local hotel and 
is actively aiding in the movement to organizz the turpentine 
producers of Louisiana, Mississippi and eastern Texas. Mr. 
Speh explains that he is engaged in this work as a private 
citizen and not as a government representative, but he con- 
siders the movement in line with President Wilson’s ex- 
pressed approval of coéperation in modern industry. The 
turpentine representatives will hold another meeting here 
next Wednesday, when they hope to perfect an organization 
having for its purpose the codperative promotion of their 
trade and the general introduction of improved methods of 
manufacturing and merchandising their product. 

Goy. Pleasant has appointed A. J. Gearhard, of Lutcher, 
a member of the Pontchartrain Levee Board to reprasent 
St. James Parish. Mr. Gearhard is an officer of the Lutcher 
& Moore Lumber Co., widely and favorably known, and his 
appointment is meeting general approval. ’ 

The shipbuilding activity along the Mississippi coast is 
said to be proving helpful to the farmers of that section, 
many of whom suffered severe crop damage thru the storm 
last July. The farms, it appears, contain more or less mer- 
chantable pine timber, of which considerable was felled by 
the storm which damaged their crops. The timber is being 
marketed to the shipyards and sawmills connected therewith, 
providing the farmers with cash to tide them over their 
crop misfortune. 

A dispatch from Lumberton, Miss., under date of last Sat- 
urday announces that the Hinton Bros. Lumber Co., of that 
place, has voluntarily announced a pay increase of 10 per- 
cent for its unskilled labor—an announcement welcomed not 
only by its direct beneficiaries but by the community as a 
whole. 

Lake Charles announces the removal of the general offices 
of the Independent Naval Stores Co. from DeRidder to Lake 
Charles, where a residence has been leased for office use. 
The company is operating over several parishes in south- 
western Louisiana. 

A party of ten Ohio farmers visited New Orleans last 
week, having journeyed South to investigate the cut-over- 
lands being marketed by the Genessee Lumber Co., at 
Loranger, La. A number of sales resulted, and the party 
decided to visit New Orleans before returning home. F. L. 
Loranger accompanied them here. 

The Southern Pine Association’s committee in charge of 
the architectural competition for a pavilion type school 
building, which recently announced the award of the $300 
first prize to Nevil C. Settoon, of New Orleans, has just made 
public the complete list of awards. The second prize, $150, 
went to Frederick S. Walker, of Chicago, and the third prize, 


$50, to Clifford Evans, of Birmingham. Honorable mentions - 


were awarded to George Hunt Ingraham, of Boston; William 
Leslie Welton, of Birmingham; Thomas M. Harlee, of New 
Orleans; Albert F. Keymar, of Milwaukee, and J. B. Blair, 
of Boston. 

BE. I. Reed, manager of the Burleigh & Sons handle factory 
at Harriston, Miss., was killed in an accident at the plant 
on Dec. 18. Mr. Reed had been in charge of the Harriston 
plant for about two years, going there from Middleton, 
Miss. His widow and four children survive him. 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


Dec. 18.—The volume of lumber shipped from this district 
was not so great as in the previous week, but prices are 
somewhat better and are expected to advance. The falling 
off in volume is attributed to the approach of the new year, 
and is causing no unnecessary alarm. The car situation is 
much better than for several months previous. While this 
may be only a local condition, because of many cars being 
released, the cotton and sugar cane crops having been moved, 
it is hoped it will continue to improve. 

Occasional orders are reported from the Mexican market, 
but they are few and far between. The export demand con- 
tinues good, considering the many unfavorable conditions 
which hinder shipments of such items. Call for 12x12—27- 
and 30-foot lineal average March, ‘05, and prime is very 
wa the volume showing up much better than last 
month. 

The local trade could hardly be improved upon. Several 
mills report that their local sales are more than double those 
of any month previous. Many mills report also that as many 
as ten wagons at one time have been waiting at the mills 
for lumber. Most of the farmers in this section are better 
fixed financially than for a long time, and they are making 
extensive improvements. The railroads are still busy placing 
orders calling for all kinds and grades of lumber. In the 
last week the demand for stringers has not been quite so 
heavy as in the week previous, but prices hold steady. Caps 
are not moving in such great volume as last reported and 
prices hold at former levels. Ties are moving in splendid 
volume, with prices on all sizes and lengths showing a slight 
increase. Rough heart and No. 1 square E&S still lead in 
demand. Sills are in much better demand than last reported, 
and prices show a slight advance; 36- and 38-foot lead in 
demand, with inquiries for 40- and 50-foot increasing; S48 
moves in larger volume than others. Oil rig timbers con- 
tinue to move excellently and prices are advancing steadily. 
Demand for paving block stock has fallen off, but prices are 
about the same as last reported. Smaller timbers move in 
large volume, with rough heart and No. 1 square H&S leading 
in demand, and prices on all sizes increasing satisfactorily. 
fleavy construction timbers continue to hold their former 
place as to demand and prices are on the upward grade. 
Many large inquiries are reported from western States. 
Demand for dimension is not so strong as last reported, but 
the lull is attributed to the time of year. Many mills have 
issued new price lists in the last two weeks, with an advance 
of from 50 cents to $1 on most all items, and report that 
Dusiness is better than expected. Call for No. 3 dimension, 
which has been moving very slowly for the last few months, 
is improving and the volume shipped this month is much 
heavier than last month. 

No. 1 boards are not moving in such volume as millmen 
would like, but prices are advancing steadily; 1x12 No. 1 
continues to lead in volume, with inquiries for 1x8 and 1x10 
‘hereasing daily. Demand for %-inch stock is also increasing 
m all widths. No. 2 boards are in splendid request and 
prices show up very well, 1x12 leading in volume, and other 
S.zes improving. Demand for No. 3 boards is very good; in 
fact, better than for several months previous. Prices on all 
No. 3 boards have advanced about 50 cents since last re- 
ported. Shiplap in all grades could hardly be improved upon 
as to demand and prices are advancing very satisfactorily. 
Demand for No. 8 is especially heavy, with prices showing 





a very substantial advance. Grooved roofing still continues 
to move slowly and prices are about the same as last re- 
ported. Fencing demand is excellent, with prices increasing 
daily; 1x4 CM and 1x6 CM are moving in much larger 
volume than last reported, 1x6 in all grades leading in 
volume. No. 3 fencing is moving in great volume and prices 
are going up. 

Finish in all grades is moving in only fair volume, but 
prices hold steady. B and better surfaced still continues to 
lead in volume, with rough finish increasing in demand and 
prices showing the best advance. Casing and base are mov- 
ing in good volume, and prices show a good advance. Jambs 
continue to move very slowly, but prices hold at former 
levels. Demand for molding has fallen off in the last week, 
and prices also show a slight weakening. 

Drop siding is not moving in such good volume as last re- 
ported, but prices are about the same, with B and better 
leading in volume and inquiries for Nos. 1 and 2 very much 
better than for several weeks previous. Bevel siding demand 
and prices are about the same, with B and better leading in 
volume. Partition, both 4- and 6-inch, sells well, and prices 
show up favorably. Ceiling, 54-inch, also shows a decrease in 
volume over last week, but prices are slightly better; %4- 
and %-inch are moving in fair volume with prices about the 
same as last reported. Demand for 1x3 flooring is not so 
heavy as last reported, but prices are increasing on all 
grades; 1x4 flooring moves in about the same volume as 
last week, with prices on many different grades increasing. 
B and better flat grain and No. 1 flat grain lead in volume, 
with No. 2 showing a good gain in volume; No. 8 stock of all 
sizes moves in splendid volume, and it is hoped that the 
present demand will continue, as several mills have a well 
assorted stock of all sizes and lengths on hand. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Dec. 16.—An improvement in the car shortage, tho not 
very great, featured the last week. This improvement, how- 
ever, is not sufficient to support the belief that it is of a 
permanent nature, and many lumbermen are disposed to 
regard this relief as only temporary. 

The yellow pine demand and prices are keeping their 
strength, with no indication of any decline. The demand 
for timbers and for yard stock generally is quite large. It is 
coming from various directions and sections, but none seems 
more brisk than the call from Texas. 

The holiday season may be accompanied with a slight 
decrease in business, and this may continue for some time 
after the new year arrives, but before many weeks have 
passed a resumption of heavy trade is expected by the yellow 
pine operators, who look for next year to be one of great 
trade. 

While in Shreveport on business a few days ago H. A. 
Miner, of Zwolle, La., assistant secretary of the Sabine 
Parish Fair Association, announced that Sabine Parish will 
have a big exhibit of farm products at the Louisiana State 
fair next fall, in which cut-over land products will be 
featured. Mr. Miner, who attended the 1916 fair at Shreve- 
port and did good boosting for cut-over land development, 
considers that exhibits at fairs are excellent for attracting 
homeseekers, and points to the fact that several families 
have recently located near Zwolle as a result of such dis- 
plays. He said that the Sabine exhibit for next year was 
already receiving attention. 

It is announced that the Ludington Lumber Co. is con- 
testing an ordinance passed recently by the town council of 
DeRidder, La., extending the limits of the town so that the 
Ludington property was taken in. The company claims that 
200 acres of virgin pine timber has been included in the 
town’s limits by the ordinance. 

Wood blocks as paving material are proving popular in 
Dallas, Tex. Recent reports from there state that the county 
commissioners’ court let contract to the Texas Bitulithic Co. 
to pave with wood blocks the county’s part of the new 
Commerce Street viaduct. ‘The expense will be between 
$6,000 and $7,000. 

According to advices from Forest Hill, La., the Crowell & 
Spencer Lumber Co. has surveyors at work making survey of 
a new railroad route from Long Leaf Mill, on the Iron Moun- 
tain line, to Hornbeck, Vernon Parish, which road, when 
finished, will make a shorter route from LeCompte, on the 
Texas & Pacific road, and Meridian, on the Rock Island, to 
Leesville and other points on the Kansas City Southern. The 
company, it is reported, owns timber all along the route, 
which will be hauled to the mill at Long Leaf. 


GULFPORT, MISS. 


Dec. 18.—The capacity of the shipyards on the Gulf of 
Mexico is taxed to the utmost. There are now in course of 
construction about a half dozen wooden vessels for residents 
of this city, and at least half a hundred for people of other 
localities. Men of means in nearly all of the Coast cities 
are investing in ocean-going vessels. The demand for Missis- 
sippi longleaf yellow pine lumber and timber is steadily on 
the increase in Cuban, South American and foreign markets, 
the supply of bottoms being totally inadequate to insure 
prompt delivery of orders. There are thirteen vessels in the 
local harbor, eleven sailing craft and two steamers, taking on 
cargoes of pine lumber, an equal number are on the high seas 
bound for this port, while several are chartered for January 
arrival. The prospects for a good winter export business are 
quite promising. 

A number of prominent lumbermen of this State are in 
Washington to appear today or tomorrow before the Board 
of Government Engineers regarding the proposed recommen- 
dation of the engineers of District 19 that the Government 
abandon the care of the Gulfport harbor. Over three billion 
feet of lumber has been sent to the markets of the world 
thru this port since it was opened, at a saving to the lumber- 
men of Mississippi in freight and port charges of over 
$8,000,000. The local port charges were fixed by the Secre- 
tary of War, and are the lowest on the Gulf of Mexico. Just 
why the Government engineers deem it advisable to abandon 
the Gulfport harbor, and thereby seriously injure the entire 
State of Mississippi, has not been satisfactorily explained. 
The War Department has recommended an appropriation of 
$80,000 for maintenance of the local harbor for the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, 1917, and if the plans of the en- 
gineers are adopted further appropriations will not be made. 

The car shortage is beginning seriously to affect the mills 
in the Gulfport district sawing for interior trade. It is 
authoritatively stated that sufficient orders are in hand to 
load 1,000 cars. Local railroad officials are of the opinion 
that the new rules just adopted, reducing the free time on 
export freight from ten to five days, and increasing the per 
diem from 45 cents to 75 cents a day, should secure a more 
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Maple and Birch 


Is all the name implies and is the 
kind reputable dealers like to re- 
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Write today for prices. 
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Send your inquiries to 


Where else can you get in the same car anything in northern or 
Southern Hardwoods and choice of 114 varieties of 3-3’’& 13-16” 
Hardwood Flooring? The lumber can be kiln dried and worked 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 





DECEMBER, 23, 1416, 





Red Gum 


Satisfaction— 





Etmira, N.Y.” 


Hovenber 
9th, 
1915, 


Paspcke-Leicht Lbr. Coe, 


Chicago, 
Tll. 


Gentlemen: - 
We are using your Red Gum lumber in the 


manufacture of our high class interior 
trip and general planing mill work. 





This gum is giving excellent satisfaction, 
deing highly graded, soft texture, good 
mop and long lengths, also dry, straight 
end flat. 


< 


Respectfully, 
Harris, McHenry & Baker Co. 


Dict. 
REN/MG 


~ Oak and Gum for 
the Factory Trade 


For years we have supplied woodworking factories 
with Hardwood lumber. We know your needs and 
only want a chance to prove the superior quality of 
our lumber. A trial order will do it. Write today 
for prices. 


. Paepeke Leicht Lumber Co. 


111 W. Washington St. 


CHICAGO 
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FULTON, Clark Co. ALA 
The ‘HOME of 
Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


COMB ‘GRAIN 


FLOORING 


Capacity 150,000 feet daily 
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We also manufacture 
» Poplar,Gum and Oak 


DON’T FORGET 


We Specialize in Mixed Cars 


White Pine, Hemlock 
and Basswood Lumber 
Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, Sash, Doors, Blinds, 


Window Frames and Moul dings. 
Red Cedar Siding and Fir Doors. 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Co., sazinex 























LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 
NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 3 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 


Unexcelled facilities for peantede ocean freight contracts and effecting 
uickest dispatch from seaboard. We handle all classes of cargo and have 
Special Department handling EXPORT LUMBER SHIPMENTS. 














prompt release of cars, and it is expected that conditions will 
be materially improved by the first of the year. There is 
no freight congestion at Gulf ports. The cars of the small 
roads in the South were loaded with lumber for interior 
points weeks ago and have not been returned by the con- 
necting trunk lines, 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 


Dec. 19.—The car situation continues an ominous figure 
in this section and is preventing many sales and shipments. 
Prices have shown an advance during the week, but price 
lists are subject to such sudden changes, with a strong tone, 
that it is hard to say just what figure will be demanded when 
the stock is on hand. Building material continues to lead, 
with a good call for dimension. Lumbermen do not look 
for any material improvement in the car situation until after 
Jan. 1. They believe that the new demurrage rates put in 
effect and equipment embargoes will furnish local roads with 
plenty of cars. 

Just what effect a loosening in the equipment will have on 
the market is causing some apprehension, as it is feared that 
ability to fill orders will have a weakening effect on prices. 

Many lumbermen have gone to other points to spend the 
holidays and a letup in buying is expected until the Christ- 
mas spirit is vanquished. A big business is expected after 


Jan. 1. 
JACKSON, MISS. 


Dec. 18.—A holiday dullness features the yellow pine mar- 
ket here this week. Prices remain steady with a slight 
advancing tendency which may force the market higher when 
Christmas passes. The beginning of a new year will find 
lumber on a firmer basis as the car shortage is somewhat 
relieved, with prospects of deliveries of long delayed ship- 
ments, 

The development of cut-over pine lands is the chief interest 
of lumbermen thruout Mississippi. Movement after move- 
ment is on foot to make the cultivation and tilling of these 
lands profitable and to settle them with desirable labor. In 
south Mississippi the coast counties have united to build up 
the cleared and half cleared lands of that section. The State 
department of agriculture as well as the State and Federal 
Bureaus of Animal Husbandry and Agriculture is launching 
a movement from here to make these cut-over pine lands 
valuable to the present owners in both small and large tracts 
and to open up new avenues of revenue for the lumber in- 
dustry. 

Paramount among manufacturers in Mississippi the Hat- 
tiesburg and Sumrall strike situation demands attention. 
The J. J. Newman mills at these two places have been shut 
down entirely and boarded up by the owners, who, have re- 
fused to grant a wage increase demanded by 600 employees. 
Several scenes of violence have occurred and the men who 
remained loyal were threatened to such an extent that the 
owners thought it advisable to close down completely and 
await developments. The situation so far has proved to be 
entirely local and there is no evidence of a strike feeling in 
other lumber centers in this State. 


MOBILE, ALA. 


Dec. 18.—Jobbers in the interior trade say that at present 
they are marking time, because they do not care to sell any 
more lumber until they have assurances that some of it will 
be moved. Prices are strong and the mills are asking and 
receiving almost anything they demand, because of the diffi- 
culty in getting cars to make delivery according to contract. 
There are plenty of orders, but they are accepted with hesita- 
tion, for the mills do not care for further orders unless at a 
considerable premium in price, They have all the orders they 
can care for at this time, not being able to get cars to move 
their output promptly. None of the mills in this section has 
shut down, but many of them are reported to have curtailed 
their output. 

The export movement of the last week was much larger 
and much more varied than for many weeks. The exports 
consisted of 678,000 feet of yellow pine timber, 1,363,000 
feet of yellow pine lumber, 13,000 white oak staves, 435,000 
feet of oak lumber, 1,000 feet of gum lumber, 5,000 feet of 
walnut lumber, 16,000 feet of elm lumber. The hardwoods 
and staves went to Spain, the sawn yellow pine timber to 
Italy and Spain, while the lumber was distributed in Cuba, 
Haiti and Spain, the last named country getting as much 
as the other two. 

The figures are as follows: Sawn timber—lItaly, 653,000 ; 
Spain, 25,000; total, 678,000 feet. Pine lumber—Spain, 
680,000 ; Cuba, 424,000; Haiti, 259,000 ; total, 1,363,000 feet. 
Hardwoods—Oak, 435,000 ; elm, 16,000; walnut, 5,000; gum, 
1,000 ; total, 457,000 feet. White oak staves, 13,000 feet. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Dec. 18.—Judged from existing conditions in the lumber 
trade the lumber trade is on the threshhold of another era 
of big prosperity exactly like that of 1906. This is the con- 
sensus of many manufacturers, jobbers and retailers, as well 
as supply people thruout the Southeast. The situation in 
prospect is brighter than it has heen in ten years, while the 
present situation is rapidly emerging from the many difficul- 
ties that beset the trade during the last few months. The 
demand is almost unprecedented; prices are stiffening more 
and more each day; mill averages once more are at a figure 
where there is money in sawmilling; the car situation is 
much improved and the whole general tone of the market is 
sound. Predictions are freely made that the coming year 
will see a return of the “good old days” in the lumber trade. 

Practically all of the mill stocks have been sold and are 
awaiting shipment. Shipments are going forward more 
freely. Next week the sawmills will be shut down for the 
Christmas holidays and many operators will take advantage 
of this opportunity to make necessary repairs to their plants 
in expectation of an unusually heavy season. 

As a direct result of the efforts of W. E. Gardner, traffic 
manager of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, an- 
nouncement was made this week by the Seaboard Air Line 
Railroad of a reduction in freight rates of 2 cents a hundred 
pounds on lumber from mills located on the Live Oak, Perry 
& Gulf Railroad to the Buffalo-Pittsburgh territory, effective 
Jan. 15. At the same time a similar reduction becomes 
effective on lumber from all stations on the main and branch 
lines of the Seaboard from Live Oak to River Junction, in- 
elusive, to Buffalo-Pittsburgh territory. The territory in- 
volved is a very large one and takes in a large radius of im- 
portant mills. 

The exhibit of the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation swept all other exhibits in the industrial section of 
the Duval County fair, held at Jacksonville last week, taking 
the grand sweepstakes prize, a ribbon, which was forwarded 
to Secretary Watson yesterday. Hundreds of visitors regis- 
tered at the association’s exhibit and Assistant Secretary 
Green is this week forwarding to each of those who registered 
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a full line of advertising matter relative to the “wood 
eternal.” This exhibit has done much to, stimulate pu lic 
interest in cypress as a building wood. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Dec. 19.—Trade in most lumber lines is reported very sod 
notwithstanding the winter weather, the coming holidays and 


the beginning of a new year. Nearly all lines of the trade 
report an activity greater than usual and especially wo thy 
of remark when the car situation is taken into account, 


Each dealer and manufacturer seems to view the car shor{age 
from his own angle, and their reports thereon would sugvest 
that the car shortage is disposed to be: “spotted.” Some 
dealers say that the car shortage shows signs of relaxing; 
others that it is worse than it was. But most of them say 
that it is very much as it was. 

The pine men say that they are still doing a better jLusi- 
ness than usual at this time of year and that there is stil] 
considerable demand from outside the city. These local 
yards have not been so greatly upset by the car shortage ag 
some other lines, altho stocks are very low and broken. 

The question of changing the code as to the fire regula- 
tions was up again before the legislative committee of the 
board of aldermen last Saturday. ‘The entire hearing was 
devoted to the gypsum block people, represented by Engineer 
Manani, of Chicago. ‘The lumber people were heard at an 
earlier session several weeks ago. 

Slack cooperage stock is reported to be in a condition of 
some uncertainty, with prices high just at this time. Thirty- 
inch elm staves have jumped from $7.25 to $8.50 in thirty 
days. The belief of some dealers is that this material can 
not go much higher in price and that the tendency will be 
to settle back to a more natural condition. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


Dec. 19.—Preceding the usual holiday auiet in the lum- 
ber trade, a good volume of business has been enjoyed by the 
yellow pine dealers of southeastern Texas, While other 
business has dropped off slightly, Government orders for 
material to supply the soldier camps along the border are 
received in small quantities by local manufacturers and by 
the retail yards near the camps. The Kirby Lumber Co. has 
orders for material in amounts of from 100,000 to 200,000 
feet. The car material market continues strong, Thomas 
W. Blake, general sales agent of the South Texas Lumber 
Co., reporting orders on file covering a period of ninety 
days. 

Stewart K. Taylor, president of the S. K. Taylor Lumber 
Co., of Mobile, Ala., hardwood manufacturer, who was in 
Houston last week, reported that the export business is 
slack on account of the high freight rates, which today are 
$1.50, compared with 20 cents before the war. 

Reports current that the entire system of the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas lines in Texas would be reorganized were 
strengthened as the result of an inspection trip which was 
made by Charles E. Schaff, receiver, together with a num- 
ber of officials last week. The officials were accompanied 
by expert engineers to make financial values and compile 
other necessary statistics. The purpose is believed to be to 
take the lines out of the receivership. 

When the will of the late Col. Paul Waples, wealthy lum- 
berman and merchant of Fort Worth, who was killed when 
his auto was struck by an interurban car, Nov. 16, was 
opened for probate last week, it was found that he had left 
$1,000 to each of 170 women employees in the Waples-Plat- 
ter Grocery Co. To his cousin, Ike Waples, of Galveston, 
were left seventy-five shares of the capital stock of the 
Waples Lumber Co., and to John B. Waples, of Fort Worth, 
and Edgar C. Waples, of Denison, seventy-five shares each 
of the capital stock of the Burton-Lingo Lumber Co. Dur- 
ing his lifetime Col. Waples, who was chairman of the State 
Democratic committee, was known for his many phil- 
anthropies. 

Changes which may be deemed necessary in the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act will be discussed at two public 
conferences which will be held by the Texas Industrial 
Board. The first will be held Dec. 22 with employers of 
labor and the second on Jan. 5, 1917, with insurance com- 
panies writing that class of business in Texas. All of the 
lumber companies in the State are keenly interested in the 
matter. One of the most important changes is to amend the 
law so that an employee must accept its provisions in their 
entirety or give written notice that he does not accept them 
and will use the courts to obtain redress in case of injury 
or death. At the present time an employee can contest the 
findings of the industrial accident board if he is not satisfied 
with the amount awarded under the law. 

The Parkersburg Tank Co., manufacturer of cypress tanks, 
will begin business in Houston, where its headquarters and 
plant will hereafter be located, about Jan. 1, or as soon after 
that date as possible. Up to the present time it has been 
located at Beaumont, but vecause a large part of its market 
is in this territory it was found more convenient to establish 
its plant and headquarters here. 

The company is engaged in manufacturing tanks for oil 
storage purposes, and uses cypress entirely. Louisiana red 
cypress is generally used and the Parkersburg tanks are 
known for the higher grade of lumber used. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Dec. 18.—Regardless of the fact that the inventory period 
is here there has been no slackening in demand for lumber. 
Retail stocks are very scarce and broken and the mills are 
far behind with their orders, because of the shortage of cars 
during the last several months. Manufacturers say thie 
increase in demurrage rates on Dec. 15 has had some effect 
and cars are a little easier to get, but they are still very 
scarce. 

Prices are strong, one mill man declaring today that he 
could get almost any price he asked, provided he could ‘il 
the order. The mills have considerable material on hand, 
altho their stocks are broken. The curtailment of produc- 
tion continues. 

I. A. Fridge, secretary of the Producers’ Turpentine 0. 
of Elizabeth, La., was in the city a few days ago. He said the 
demand for naval stores is good and prices are better than 
they -have been for several months. 

Because of the great scarcity and subsequent high price 
of hickory, the Turner, Day & Woolworth Handle Co. of 
Louisville, Ky., and its allied companies, including the Gates 
Handle Co., of Beaumont, have been buying up large tracts 
of timberlands thruout the hickory belt of Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, Mississippi, Alabama, West Virginia, Arkansas and Texas, 
according to Charles D. Gates of Louisville, president of 
these companies. Mr. Gates was in Beaumont a few days ‘20 
to attend the annual meeting of the Gates Handle Co. .\t 
this meeting the following officers were elected: Charles 1). 
Gates, president; Thomas McCulloch, Louisville, vice pr¢ si- 
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dent; C. W. Howell, Beaumont, secretary, and J. W. Maxey, 
Beaumont, treasurer and general manager. The annual re- 


ports of the officers showed the company’s business had been 
better [ast year than ever before since the local plant was 


established three years ago. New machinery will be installed 
in the jocal plant shortly to take care of the demand for cant- 
hooks «nd heavy handles, according to Mr. Gates: 

Mr. Gates declared the increased demand for hickory for 


manufsecturing rims and spokes for the automobile and wagon 
industry will result in an advance of from 30 to 40 percent 
in the price of hickory handles during the next twelve months. 
The Gates interests are now installing machinery for the 
manufacture of spokes and rims in their plants at Bowling- 
green, Memphis and Huntington, W. Va. An old plant was 
recently bought at Toronto, Ont., and is being remodeled and 
made into a handle factory to supply the Canadian trade. 
The raw material will be shipped to the new plant from some 


of the company’s southern mills. 
For some time, Mr. Gates said, the company has been 
manufacturing golf shafts at its Bowlinggreen plant and 


orders for shafts have been booked for several months ahead. 

Building permits in Beaumont for 1916 will exceed $1,000,- 
000, according to the estimate of the building inspector. The 
permits in 1915 amounted to approximately $850,000, the 
largest for any year up to this time. Permits for December, 
it is believed, will go over $100,000. 


ORANGE, TEX. 


Dec. 18.—The approach of the holidays has had some effect 
on the demand, but this is probably more than counter- 
balanced by the curtailment of output that will result from 
holiday shutdowns of plants thruout the yellow pine belt. 
Prices still hold strong with the prospect for a healthy mar- 
ket in the early months of 1917. 

There is considerable interest locally in dispatches from 
Washington indicating that the rivers and harbors com- 
mittee of Congress regards with much favor a plan proposed 
by Congressman Dies, of this district, contemplating com- 
bining improvement of the Sabine-Neches waterways’ sys- 
tem into one project. This system includes Sabine Pass, 
Port Arthur, Orange and Beaumont. The committee was 
impressed with the large tonnage that has been developed 
thru the new waterways to Orange and Beaumont and, it is 
believed, will recommend appropriation for a survey to de- 
termine the needed improvements thruout this system. Wider 
and deeper channels to the Gulf will be provided for all of 
the ports in this group if the announced plan is approved by 
Congress. Orange and Beaumont now have channels twenty- 
six feet in depth. 

Work of hoisting into place the masts of the schooner 
City of Orange, recently launched here, will be begun during 
this week. Internal combustion engines of the semi-Diesel 
type have been installed in the vessel as auxiliary power. 
The work of rigging the boat will be pushed rapidly now and 
it is expected that it will be ready for cargo by the end of 
January. 

Piling for the cradle foundations for two new ships that 
are to be built here by Henry Piaggio in the Swails’ shipyards 
is on the ground and work of preparing the stocks for these 
vessels will begin this week. With four large schooners in 
process of construction, the force of men employed in the 
shipyards here will be considerably increased. 

Application for charter of the Lutcher & Moore Lumber 
Co.’s railroad, known as the Gulf, Sabine & Red River, was 
filed in Louisiana last week. An extension of this road 
from Fields, La., about forty miles in a northeasterly direc- 
tion, giving connection with the Santa Fe and Kansas City 
Southern tracks, is now nearing completion and the line is to 
be operated as a common carrier with daily train service. 
Officers of the road have not yet been announced, but a meet- 
ing is to be held at an early date for the purpose of formal 


organization. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Dec. 18.—Christmas business in this territory probably 
will exceed the volume of any previous year and all lines 
are feeling the general prosperity. While the usual holiday 
dullness has hit the lumber trade, business is far above the 
usual mid-December total. 

In addition to a recently announced increase in the wages 
of mill employees of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., which will 
add $250,000 to the payroll, the salaried employees are to 
share in the general “prosperity distribution.” Announce- 
ment has been made by the company that salaried employees 
will be given an increase from Jan. 1, which will add $75,000 
more to the annual payroll. While no other definite an- 
houncements have been made it is reported that several! 
other companies will share profits with their employees in 
mills and offices, either with salary increases or bonuses. 

Frank R. Watkins, of the Missouri Land & Lumber Ex- 
change, returned today from a ten-day visit to the mills. 
Everywhere, he says, he found business conditions all that 
could be desired, the mills with orders stacked high and 
everybody grumbling over the car shortage. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


=pec, 18.—The pre-holiday season has set in so far as the 
North Carolina pine market is concerned. Sales made last 
week were perhaps the lightest for the last three or four 
Months. The falling off occurred both in rough and dressed 
lumber, but on the other hand on what little business that 
Was done prices show a remarkable tendency to advance 
furth: r and the high level has not yet been reached. The 
mills are very firm in their price attitude because they have 
Sufficient business already on their books to keep them going 
during the dull holiday season. 

Rea! winter weather has at last set in and shipments will 
Recessarily be retarded both by rail and water. The mills 
are rushing shipments as much as possible before Christmas 
time with a view to cleaning up old orders by the first of the 
Year. \ut have been handicapped in their movements greatly 


by the car situation and embargoes. During the last week, 
how: ‘cr, the New Haven Railroad lifted its embargo on 
lumber and other products, but it is still in effect on the 
Saag & Maine and Boston & Albany. The lifting of the 
a iv 


ew Haven embargo, however, allowed what several large 
mills ‘ormed to be “a killing.” 
The setting in of bad weather will retard more greatly 


Rood and manufacturing operations than it will shipping, 
i © in addition tae mills are kept from materially increas- 


‘ir output by the poor supply of labor. 

*.t Tew items on the list showed an increase in demand 

1 IDS the last week and these were box bark strips, Nos. 

» < ‘nd 8 flooring, No. 4 jy-inch ceiling, factory flooring, 
och box rough. Several cargo orders of 4/4 edge box 

0oked for prompt delivery at $16.25 f. 0. b. Norfolk, 

$1 © Several large orders for box bark strips ranged from 
125 up, Soa far as the rough market situation is con: 





cerned, there is no question but that there will be a slight 
letup in buying during the rest of the month because of 
heavy buying recently for current requirements and until 
this stock is used up the buyers will not be tempted to pur- 
chase more, even tho the market is advancing. 

Practically all the dressed items on the list show a higher 
range of values received and while the variation is rather 
large between the highest and lowest this is expected in times 
such as these. Roofers are still in good call, tho, demand is 
not so large as it has been. Prices are still going upward. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Dec. 20.—The lumber trade of Baltimore has been enlisted 
in the fight against the movement inaugurated in Congress 
to have all the subtreasuries thruout the country abolished. 
President Parker D. Dix, of the Baltimore Lumber Exchange, 
has appointed a committee consisting of Rufus K. Goodenow, 
former president of the exchange and president of the Canton 
Box Co.; Pembroke M. Womble, of the Georgia Pine Co.; 
Lewis Dill, of Lewis Dill & Co.; David M. Wolf, of the 
Canton Lumber Co., and William M. Burgan, to be in readi- 
ness to go to Washington to present its protest. 

To head off the chestnut blight the municipal authorities 
‘are selling off all the chestnut trees along the Gunpowder 
River watershed, where the city owns 4,500 acres of land. 
The chestnut timber on the east side of the Gunpowder has 
been disposed of for $8,600, while that on the west side 
brought $3,000. All of the trees will have been disposed of 
in three more sales. They will be cut into telegraph poles, 
fence rails, railroad ties and even into cordwood. 

BH. V. Randall, formerly with the Goodyear Lumber Co., 
has been made a representative of the Surry Lumber Co. 
Mr. Randall, who is widely known in the timber trade of the 
East, is making his headquarters in New York. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Dec. 19.—There has been little or no complaint of dull 
business among the wholesale lumber dealers here during the 
last week, and the yards have fallen behind in their deliy- 
eries. The retailers have all they can do to keep up under 
the most favorable conditions, and the stormy weather and 
snow of last week reduced the amount of deliveries very 
materially. Retail stocks are not up to normal and are 
gradually going lower, as transportation conditions are so 
adverse that the incoming supply is less than the actual 
consumption. This naturally is having an influence toward 
tightening prices, but makes lumber easier to sell at the 
advanced prices if deliveries can be made. There never is a 
time nowadays that some part of the city is not under em- 
bargo, and much of the time the entire city is. Water ship- 
ments have again gone down to almost nothing compared 
with normal, and this is reducing the wharf stocks rapidly. 
The bad weather will check building work, but it is doubtful 
if the balance thereby will be any better, because the same 
cause will check any possible increase in stocks. With much 
big construction work under way and ready to proceed, with 
all yard stocks below normal, with stocks at sources low, and 
with users of lumber behind in their orders, there seems no 
reason to look for any easing of the market until after the 
spring buying, at least. General business conditions here are 
very good. Retail stores never before have done such a 
business as they‘are now doing. Manufacturers are too busy 
to consider any more holidays than the law requires, and 
many are working nights. Jobbers are sold up on seasonable 
goods, and‘are carrying large files of orders. Financial 
conditions are favorable to big business. Transfers of land 
to builders and large industrial corporations continue to be 
an every-day occurrence, and according to plans filed with 
the bureau of building inspection, there will be a large ex- 
pansion of manufacturing possibilities within the next year. 
Labor is very scarce, and raw material is high, but the public 
apparently is adjusting itself to these conditions enough to 
proceed without thought of danger. 

The yellow pine market has taken another upward spurt, 
and there is again no top to prices. Demand for large sticks 
of yellow pine is very good, and the smaller sizes are carried 
upward with them. North Carolina pine is in good demand 
and holds its recent gains in price firmly. Roofers, box and 
sizes hold well, while there has developed an increased 
demand for flooring. White pine is offered in broken list and 
some of the lower grade items are quite scarce, with prices 
advancing. Spruce is high in price, and the demand for 
some items is greater than the supply. In hemlock there is 
a strong demand for the commoner items, and orders for full 
ears of one size are being refused by many dealers. Hemlock 
prices remain at the new level of a month ago, altho some 
are asking more. Cypress prices are advancing and demand 
is steady. Shingles of all kinds are scarce and high, with 
hand-made gradually getting further and further behind. 
Lath of all kinds and sizes are readily saleable at good figures. 
Among the hardwoods, plain and quartered oak, maple, ash 
and basswood are very strong in demand, with prices for dry 
stock high. In hardwood fioorings, the demand is so strong 
that prices have advanced several points. Low grade chest- 
nut is in better demand than the better grades. Gum is ac- 
tive, especially in flooring, with prices firm. Poplar is 
reported as tightening in price on improved demand. Cherry 
is in very good demand at high prices. Mahogany and the 
fancy woods are in good demand, with prices persistently 
tending upward. 

Fire last week damaged the big plant of the William Cramp 
Ship & Engine Building Co. to the extent of from $25,000 to 
$30,000, just at a time when the company was crowded with 
orders, and the delay will be a serious matter to it. Most 
of the damage was to the coppersmith and blacksmith shops. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Dec. 19.—_Movement to safeguard the lien law as it applies 
to the local lumber trade will be started soon by leading in- 
terests of the trade here. This decision way reached at a 
recent meeting of the Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers. 
It will be the aim of this organization to keep the law upon 
the Ohio statutes. At the first meeting of the committee 
suggestions were heard from Arch C, Klumph, of the Cuyahoga 
Lumber Co.; C. H. Prescott, of the Saginaw Bay Lumber 
Co.; David W. Teachout, of the A. Teachout Co.; W. T. 
Rossiter, of thé Cleveland Builders’ Supply Co., and W. A. 
Fay, of the Cuyahoga Builders’ Supply Co. 

Two new mills for Cleveland wil! start operation about 
the first of the year, the plants of the Peters Millwork & 
Lumber Co. and the Mills-Carleton Co. Last spring these 
plants were damaged by fire that threatened the entire Flats 
district. Modern machinery in all departments will place 
these firms among the most efficient in the district. 

Deliveries continue to be made in virtually all yards here, 
on account of the comparatively mild weather. Contractors 


repeat they will keep on construction work right thru the 
In a wholesale way, however, the embargo put on 


winter. 


ARKANSAS HARDWOODS 
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SAWED % SAWED . 
TONGUED AND GROOVED, END MATCHED OAK FLOORING 


Flooring that matches perfectly because of the modern 


“Velvet Edge” 
v” Flooring 
Strips. 


acture and careful grading. 


In Quartered and Plain Oak we carry 


knesses and can ship fiooring 
Inquiries solicited. 


ARKANSAS OAK FLOORING CO. 


Pine Bluff, Arkansas 
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Conservative Builders " 
Favor Oak Trim 


and shrewd buyers, who have their customers’ best interests at 
heir orders in that we specialize Hardwoods and 


Moulding 
Casing 
Base, Etc. 


The next time you have a “stickler” for quality send us your or 
der. Better get our prices today. 


ur new booklet on Oak 


be mailed free of charge. 


Bliss-Cook Oak Company 


BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS. 
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Here’s a Combination You Can’t Beat 


and Grade. Each of these 


are vital to right buying. Next there are the four prin- 
is we manufacture—Oak, Ash, Cypress 


not least, prompt shipments 


because of the well assorted 
stocks we carry on hand, guaranteeing satisfaction to 


GET OUR PRICES TODAY. 


Little Rock Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
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Send Your Rush Orders 


TO 


HELEN LUMBER COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Long Leaf 
Yellow Pine 


Lumber 


We Specialize Car and Cargo Shipments. 
DAILY CAPACITY ICO,CCO FEET. 


HELEN, FLORIDA 


Get our prices today. 
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FOX HENDERSON, 
President 


G. 0. WAITS, 


J. D. HENDERSON, ) 
Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mer. 


Sec.-Treas. 


Henderson-Waits Lumber Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


Lumber, Flooring, Ceiling and Siding 
CAR DECKING WORKED TO PATTERN 


Caryville, Florida 

































Red Cypress 


SHIPMENTS BY RAIL OR WATER. 
ORDERS FILLED ON SHORT NOTICE, 


Cummer Cypress Company, 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Northern Sales Offices:—1 Madison Ave., New York City, 
and 1402 North American Bldg., Philadelphfa. 























































Headquarters for the Lumbermen. 
At HOTEL. LA SALLE the Guest’s Wish is Law. 


One person RATES: Per day 
Room with detached bath . .. . $2, $2.50, $3 
Room with private bath . . $3, $3.50, $4, $5 

Two persons Per day 
Room with detached bath . . . . $3, $3.50, $4 
Room with private bath; Double room = $5 to $8 
Single room, double 
bed . $4, $4.50, $5 


Two connecting rooms 
with bath. Per day. 
2 persons, $5 to $8 
3 persons, $6 to $9 
4 persons, $7 to $12 












1026 Rooms — 834 
With Private Bath. 


Hotel {a Salle. 


Chicago's Finest Hotel 























goods by all railroads has crippled the business as far as 
Cleveland is concerned, in the opinion of F. T. Peitch, of the 
F. T. Peitch Lumber Co. 

The continued absence of cars has brought stagnation to 
the wholesale lumber business, according to A. G. Webb, 
president of the West Virginia Timber Co. Efforts by leading 
interests, together with the Chamber of Commerce transpor- 
tation department, have failed to relieve this stringency. 

Searcity of low grade lumber is reflected at the establish- 
ment of the C. H. Foote Lumber Co. Practically all mate- 
rials entering into finishing of residences, the principal work 
now going on, are low in supply because of car shortage and 
embargo conditions. 

From the retailers’ point of view improvement is expected 
as a result of the daily newspapers being informed by J. V. 
O’Brien, secretary of the Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers, 
of their mistakes in quoting contractors who claim lumber 
prices are 75 percent above normal. The dailies have printed 
denials that advances are so extreme, and this statement 
is expected to reflect advantageously to the trade. 

David W. Teachout, of the A. Teachout Co., has been 
appointed chairman of of the Community Christmas Commit- 
tee. The object of this committee is to provide gifts for all 
poor people, and includes a holiday celebration on Public 
Square around a giant fir tree. Mr. Teachout has succeeded 
in getting some excellent publicity into the daily newspapers 
for this work. 

At a meeting of the stockholders of the Whitmer-Jackson 
Sash & Door Co., held in this city recently, $500 was voted to 
the Goshen Hospital Association, of Goshen, Ind. The 
money will be used in improving the hospital building. Most 
of the stockholders of the Whitmer-Jackson company are 
former Goshen residents. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Dec. 19.—Six inches to one foot of snow was spread over 
New England late last week by a storm of almost blizzard- 
like proportions. Retail lumbermen in the country districts 
are having much trouble with deliveries, and the cold 
weather and lack of labor for street cleaning have left the 
city streets in pretty poor condition. But the very unsea- 
sonably brisk demands of the building constructors are quite 
sufficient to atone for the annoyances caused by the real 
winter weather that has come at last. Reports from north- 
ern New England state that logging can now be got under 
way in earnest, altho the snow is not yet deep enough and 
packed hard enough for really good sledding. The cold wave 
that followed last Friday’s and Saturday’s northeast snow 
storm froze up the Penobscot River from the sea to the head 
of navigation at Bangor, Me., and water shipments of lumber 
from those points to Boston and New York are now probably 
ended until spring. The schooner Ida B. Gibson, partly 
loaded with lumber for New York, was frozen in the ice at 
South Brewer with every prospect of spending the rest of 
the winter there while the New York buyer whistles for his 
lumber. 

The sensational advances in money rates here a few days 
ago caused some uneasiness, but now a more rational perspec- 
tive convinces members of the lumber trade that banking, 
producing and distributing channels are manifesting in- 
creased caution, the outstanding and most reassuring feature 
of the present business situation. Labor scarcity is the great 
handicap in industrial circles and this, together with con- 
stantly increasing-demands of labor unions, causes more real 
concern than the stiffer tendency of the money market. Call 
money to brokers holds at 6 percent and six months time 
money is 4%4 to 5 percent, according to grade of collateral. 
The range for the best grades of commercial paper is 4 to 
4Y%, percent. The discount rate of the Federal reserve bank 
here is unchanged. 

The embargo against lumber shipments for the West End 
Lumber Co., of this city, has been lifted by the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad. Otherwise the present New 
Haven railroad embargo is practically unchanged. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Dec. 19.—The car shortage again looms up as the most 
disturbing feature of the lumber market. The embargo de- 
clared by the eastern railroads has resulted in a shortage 
of the car supply in this territory as the railroad yards are 
congested with loaded cars waiting to be moved. The indus- 
tries naturally are buying more or less from hand to mouth 
between now and the first of the year, when the annual in- 
ventories will be made. 

Local construction shows a decrease in the amount of 
money expended, altho the number of permits has gained. 


This indicates more construction work on smaller buildings | 


and a corresponding increase in the use of lumber. Retail 
yards find this a brisk season in comparison to the usual 
condition in December. 

Altho favorable reports have been received regarding the 
condition of the labor market in the northern woods, lumber- 
men who have just returned from logging camps say the 
situation is not very bright. While the supply of men has 
been increased recently, lumber operators will not be al-le 
to make as large a cut as was hoped for. 

The pulpwood industry is making extensive preparations 
for a big season during the coming year. Stocks in the 
yards of the various mills are getting low and large requisi- 
tions have been made for spruce timber. The Wisconsin 
River Paper & Pulp Co., of Stevens Point, plans to obtain 
about 18,000 cords of pulpwood for the 1917 business, while 
the ordinary normal consumption of the plant is 10,000 to 
12,000 cords annually. 

A night shift is now working at the mill of the Park Falls 
Lumber Co., at Park Falls, bringing the total number of men 
employed to eighty. With the marketing conditions for 
lumber in good shape, activities at all the mills have become 
quite pronounced. The camp operations will also be in- 
creased to produce as large a cut as possible. 


OSHKOSH, WIS. 


Dec. 18.—Work on the Hieb Box Manufacturing Co.’s plant 
at Merrill is progressing rapidly and the company has an- 
nounced that it will be in operation by the first of the year 
if not sooner. The factory promises to be the most up-to- 
date in the State. All machines will be operated by indi- 
vidual motors. Gottlieb Hieb, for four years with the 
Bemidji Box & Lumber Co., will take charge of the plant. 

With the closing of the big mill of the Wachsmuth Lum- 
ber Co. at Bayfield, attention is now being turned to the 
lumber camps. ‘The mill had been in continuous operation 
since early spring and produced 22,000,000 feet of lumber, 
besides a large output of lath and other byproducts. 

With the annual repairs completed to the J. S. Stearns 
Lumber Co.’s mill at Odanah, operation has been resumed. 
Both day and night shifts are being operated. The six main 
lumber camps ef the company will employ 1,000 men and 





———— 

about 30,000,000 feet of logs, hardwood and hemlock will 

be produced. : 
The Northwestern Cooperage & Lumber Co., of Gia¢ 


é Ist 
Mich., announces that on Feb. 1 all persons who h: ve re 
in its employ continually for two months previous will re. 


ceive a check for $7 on the twenty-fifth of the month It 
will continue this practice, paying the advance every. two 
months until the men are further advised, and will not 
terminate this arrangement without thirty days’ notice, 

Word has been received by Oshkosh lumbermen that 
10,000 men, recruited in Duluth, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Chi. 
cago and Milwaukee for work in the woods, are cutting logs 
The final delegation of lumberjacks left for the North on 
Sunday. 

The car shortage is so serious that sash and door manu- 
facturers of this city declare they will be obliged to Close 
their plants soon if the situation is not quickly relieved 
While they have little trouble getting cars it is impossible 
to get them hauled out. The warehouses are beginning to 
fill up and a week’s output without an outlet wii! make 
conditions serious. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


Dec, 18.—The lumber market, according to local coinpanies 
is just about the same as it has been for the last few weeks, 
and the usual holiday letup probably will not be experienced 
this year because inquiries are coming in just as numerous 
as ever, and all have the same strong tone. Everywhere 
in the two cities is heard the cry for more cars in which 
to handle the excellent business. All concerns are endeavor. 
ing to take care of their old trade and are refusing to handle 
any new business that would jeopardize their business with 
companies with which they have been dealing. Prospects 
for business are excellent. Prices are not advancing, but 
the tone of the market, local lumbermen say, is good. 

The Sawyer-Goodman Co. today put on a night shift to 
operate one of its mills in this city, beginning Monday night, 
The local company recently made several contracts with job- 
bers to cut timber in Michigan. 

The price of sawlogs is said to have advanced over 25 
percent above what was paid a year ago and several of the 
lumber companies in this vicinity have traveling purchasing 
agents who are buying what logs they can get hold of from 
the jobbers. Following are the prices per thousand feet being 
paid for various kinds of logs 10 inches in diameter and 
upward, f. 0. b. cars: Basswood, $16; elm, $15; birch, $14; 
ash, $13; maple, $12; spruce, $12; hemlock, $11; tamarack, 
$11; cedar, $9. For logs under 10 inches, the price is $1 
a thousand feet less than the above schedule. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Dec. 19.—The lumber situation in the Duluth district is 
excellent. Probably all the stock to. be produced for 1917 
delivery will be contracted for before the end of January. 
There is some selling now, but producers continue averse 
to making prices for 1917 until after the year is actually 
ushered in. Two million feet of No. 4 boards has sold at an 
advance of $2.50 over 1916 prices. Some norway for car 
decking sold at an advance of $4.25 over the 1916 price. 
The seller in this instance made a price that he expected 
would be declined. Buyers are keeping in close touch with 
the producers of the Duluth lumber district. 

The labor situation for the woods is greatly relieved in 
northern Minnesota and wages have slumped from $40 to 
$45 a month to $26 to $30. There are a number of men 
seeking woods work in the employment agencies of the 
Twin Cities. 

Twenty thousand cords of pulpwood will be handled at 
Two Harbors, Minn., this winter, to be shipped by boat at 
the opening of navigation next spring. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Dec. 20.—New price lists carrying into effect advances 
made during the first week in December were issued to the 
trade this week by northern pine mills. They show practi- 
cally a general advance ranging from $1 to $2 a thousand. 
Sales managers report that the list is well adhered to and 
that the situation constantly is becoming:stronger. The lists 
advance dimension $1.50 to $2 a thousand over the October 
list. Nos. 1 and 2 common and shiplap are advanced $1 to 
$2; No. 3, a flat $2 a thousand; No. 4 boards, $1.50, and 
No. 5, $2, making them $14 at the mill. Fencing is not much 
disturbed, except 6-inch No. 3, which has been advanced $2. 
C select is up $1 and D select and C and better norway are 
advanced $2. All thick finish is up $2. Thick common, 
No. 1 and No. 2, is up $1.50 a thousand; No. 3, $1 to $2, 
and No. 4, $2. 

Weather in the woods is extremely cold, but there is plenty 
of snow and logging is now in full blast. Logging crews have 
been well filled by the big companies, but only by bidding 
high for men and paying an unprecedented wage scale. Car 
shortage is an increasing handicap in the distribution of 


lumber. 
EVERETT, WASH. 


Dec. 16.—The resumption of the shingleweavers’ strike 
in the mills of Everett and the request of the Everett labor 
council to Governor Ernest Lister for the removal of pro- 
tection of mill operators against pickets emphasize the 
peculiar situation that exists here. Fred K. Baker, president 
of the Fred K. Baker Lumber Co. and president of the 
Everett Commercial Club, declares that Everett just now is 
clearer of industrial disturbances than it has been in some 
years and that the shingleweavers’ union is picketing the 
shingle mills and wishes the governor to withdraw protection 
so they will have a free hand to beat up the workmen. The 
union also finds itself in the absurd position of havins 
called a strike in the shingle mills in which none of theit 
members are employed or have been employed for a long 
time. The leaders of the union have recently obtained a 
fund, reported to be about $3,000, to be used in forcing the 
closed shop in the shingle mills, and the effort to make 
trouble at Everett is due to the desire to make a showin. 
The shingle manufacturers of Everett do not propose to be 
dictated to by the shingleweavers’ union. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Dec. 16.—R. M. Fullerton, president of the Western Wood 
Preserving Co., of this city, has been elected president 0 
the Employers’ Association of the Inland Empire. The pod 
Loggers’ Club is affiliated with the organization and ho' 
its meetings in the club rooms of the association. ed 

The third generation of McGoldrick lumbermen appear 
here Dec. 18, when a nine-pound boy arrived at the home © 
Mr. and Mrs. Milton T. McGoldrick. The father is the 8? 
of J. P, McGoldrick, head of the McGoldrick Lumber Cou 
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) the new arrival will take the name of the grandfather, 
Juves P., who’is authority for the statement that the new 
rviyal will be a lumberman. 

six new dry kilns of the most modern construction are 
being finished here for the White Pine Sash Co, The kilns, 
with machinery for handling the lumber, will cost approxi- 
mately $30,000 and will increase the present capacity of the 
company 50 percent. H. G. Klopp is president of the com- 
peny; E. H, Stoehr, secretary, and A. W. Lammers, treas- 


- BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Dee. 16.—Snow is causing trouble among logging camps in 
the Northwest that are located several hundred feet above 
sen level and some of them have been forced to close. 

Ss. W. Barker, of Seattle, announced that he has purchased 
the Gruber timber tract at the north end of Lake Whatcom 
and he plans to establish a logging camp there shortly. It 
has been reported that he will cut 100,000 feet a day, but 
he says he is not prepared to discuss details at this time. He 
asserts that all the logs will be shipped to Bellingham over 
the Northern Pacific. 

President J. H. Bloedel, of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber 
Mills, states that his company will very soon begin the con- 
struction for its own use of one of the most modern office 
buildings to be found anywhere in the Northwest among 
lumber concerns. It will cost about $10,000 and will have 
two stories and a full basement. The ground area will be 
46x70 feet. 





SEATTLE, WASH. 


Dec. 16.—The Union Pacific Railroad has awarded a con- 
tract for 200 box cars to the Seattle Car & Foundry Co., 
of Seattle, so states Oliver D. Colvin, vice president of the 
car company. The price is $380,000, the cars to be delivered 
in April and May. They are to be 50-ton freight cars of 
100,000 tons capacity with steel underframe and wooden 
superstructure. Some of the steel will come from the Pacific 
Coast Steel Co.’s plant in Seattle and the approximately 
1,000,000 feet of lumber required will be bought in this sec- 
tion. 

J. D. Farrell, president of the Oregon-Washington Rail- 
road & Navigation Co., which operates the Union Pacific line 
in Washington and Oregon, is a firm friend of the West and 
thru his efforts the contract was awarded to the local con- 
cern for the cars and it is expected that other orders will 
follow. The preponderance of freight is now moving east- 
ward and by building the cars in the West the one-way profit- 
less haul to the Pacific coast is eliminated and cars as soon 
as completed can begin hauling freight. The Seattle Car & 
Foundry Co. has also received an order from Mitsui & Co. 
for fifteen, tank cars. 

John W. Ferdon, president of the Grand Rapids Lumber 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., has been spending the week at 
Seattle, Everett, Three Lakes, Tacoma and other Puget 
Sound points, including a visit to Willapa Harbor, looking 
into the lumber situation, it being his second visit to the 
Pacific coast in thirteen years. Of course he was naturally 
surprised at the marked development of this section since 
that time. Engaged in both the wholesale and retail busi- 
ness, Mr. Ferdon finds it necessary to look to the fir, cedar 
and spruce regions of the North Coast for the future lumber 
supply to some extent. He says the consumption of lumber 
in his section of the country is large and there appear to 
be no indications of a decline, while stocks at retail points 
generally speaking are light. Mr. Ferdon learned the lumber 
business in the manufacturing end, being sales manager of 
the old Yawkey Lumber Co. at Hazelhurst, Wis., manu- 
facturing white pine lumber, before going to Grand Rapids, 
where he has succeeded in building up an extensive business. 

Ralph Lowe, jr., assistant secretary of the S. A. Woods 
Machine Co., Boston, Mass., accompanied by George E. 
Youle, Seattle, Pacific coast manager for the same company, 
left during the week for a trip to California points. Mr, 
Lowe was accompanied by his wife, who is making the 
western tour with him, and they will return to the East 
from San Francisco. 

A 9%-pound boy arrived at the home of C. H. Ditewig 
Thursday morning, Dec. 14. This is the second child in 
the Ditewig home, both being boys, and Mr. Ditewig says 
the new arrival has not yet been named for the reason that 
the family had saved only girls’ names. Mr. Ditewig re- 
cently resigned as Minneapolis representative of the Lester 
W. David Lumber Co. and will hereafter make his home on 
the Coast, where he expects to engage in the wholesale 
lumber business. 

C. W. Johnson, vice president of the Pioneer Lumber Co., 
of this city, returned during the week from a three months’ 
trip in the East, much of the time being spent visiting with 
home folks in Rankin, Ill. Mr. Johnson reports business 
thruout the middle West in good condition, with railroads 
taxed beyond capacity and no signs of any letup. He pre- 
dicts a heavy demand for lumber in the spring. 

Bruce Fair, of Fair & Moran, San Francisco, was a visitor 
in Seattle and Grays Harbor points this week, where he was 
buying lumber for his company. While in Hoquiam he 
arranged with A. C. Tebb, of that place, to have the latter 
represent Fair & Moran on the north Pacific coast. Mr. 
Tebb will open offices in Portland, Ore. Mr. Tebb is the son 
of 'T. W. Tebb, sales manager of the Pacific Lumber Agency, 
Aberdeen, Wash., and was formerly connected with the 
agency. More recently he has been assistant sales manager 
for the National Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Hoquiam. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


ec. 16.—In an effort to relieve the car famine among the 

Sav imills the Northern Pacific Thursday announced a tempo- 
ra embargo on all east-bound flour and wheat shipments. 
H vvdreds of cars loaded with wheat and flour are reported 
he'd up at eastern terminals. 

several local mills have been participating in a large order 
tcontly placed by the Great Northern Railway, mostly for 
cor material, The total aggregated several million feet, de- 
tails of which were not announced by the railroad. 

the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co.’s creosoting depart- 
Ment is filling part of a large order for creosoted piling for 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Co. The oder was distributed 
aiocng the St. Paul and two other large creosoting companies 
ot vhis district and is said to have been one of the largest 
ever placed in the Pacific Northwest for creosoted piling. 
_.e€ wooden barkentine Amazon, built in 1902 at Benecia, 
Cal is finishing a cargo of 1,300,000 feet of fir this week at 
the Danaher Lumber Co.’s mill for Hilo. 
m ‘he W. R. Grace & Co, steamers Turret Crown and George 
'. «enwick are due in port this week to load 1,500,000 feet 
ol lumber for South America to, be taken from the Dempsey 
Laut ber Co., the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. and Puget 
“cund Lumber Co. mills. The Dempsey company is also load- 
ins the steam schooner Davenport this week with another 


California cargo and is making several other water ship- 


ments, 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


Dec. 16—Ben Hazen, secretary of the Douglas Fir Lum- 
ber Co., with offices in the Yean Building, this city, re- 
turned this week from an extended tour of the States that 
took him as far east as New York. He came home much 
pleased with the outlook for future business in Douglas fir, 
which wood he says is now finding its way much farther 
east than a year or so ago. Atlantic coast shipbuilders 
have discovered, he said, that Douglas fir is a very splendid 
decking material, giving a better surface and having splendid 
wearing qualities, and he looks for considerable new busi- 
ness in this line. More and more fir is being used in the 
East right along, said Mr. Hazen, and he predicts a strong 
demand unless prices climb to the point that will drive 
users to seek other material. Stocks in the retail yards he 
found in many instances very low, and everywhere in the 
agricultural States the farmers were busy building or mak- 
ing extensive repairs as a result of the long spell of pros- 
perity they have enjoyed on account of the big demand for 
their products and good prices. He was much impressed 
with the general prosperity of the entire East and said that 
but for lack of water transportation facilities and for the 
high rail rates the Atlantic coast would now be a heavy 
buyer of fir. Even at present rates considerable fir is finding 
its way to the Atlantic seaboard, he said. 

F. A. Sullivan, of Sullivan & Forbes, wholesale lumber 
dealers with offices in the Northwestern Bank Building, re- 
turned during the week from a trip to San Francisco, where 
he says he found the demand for lumber active. 

C. E. Dant, of Dant & Russell, wholesale lumber dealers 
with offices in the Chamber of Commerce Building, stated 
today that the demand for lumber in offshore ports is active 
and that the only bar to heavy shipments is the difficulties 
in securing carriers and the high rates. The company now 
has four vessels under charter to load on the Columbia River 
for Australia, one of them a new motorship that will have 
eapacity for 2,000,000 feet. The scarcity of lumber car- 
riers for the coastwise trade, Mr. Dant explains, is due 
largely to the fact that a great many have been trans- 
ferred to the Atlantic coast. 

State Labor Commissioner O. P. Hoff has issued a report 
showing $23,619,902 invested in plants and equipment in 
the timber and lumber industry of the State, this being 
exclusive of timber holdings and working capital, including 
only buildings, machinery and other eauipment. The total 
investment two years ago was $19,242,119. <A total of 
22,984 persons are shown to be employed in the industries, 
with a total annual payroll of $14,817,135, as compared 
with $13,493,031 paid to. 20,535 persons two years ago. 
Commenting on conditions, Mr. Hoff states in his report 
that wages as a whole, both for skilled and unskilled work- 
ers, show a gratifying increase during the last six months 
and give indications of going higher. All reports received 
show that there is an undoubted reawakening of business 
in the timber industries. The demand for men is steadily 
growing. Reports from employers leads to the conviction 
that the coming years are to be prosperous ones for workers 
and operators, he says. 

The Forest Service of this district offers for sale 46,000,- 
000 feet of western yellow pine from a tract of about 6,680 
acres along Summit Creek, head watershed tributary of the 
middle fork of John Day River in the Whitman national 
forest. The basis of the Government’s appraisal is that the 
timber will be sawed at Austin on the main line of Oregon- 
Washington Railroad & Navigation Co., about six miles 
west of the nearest boundary of the tract. A statement of 
the financial ability of the bidder will be required with a 
showing of at.least $76,000 in assets to insure completion 
of the contract. 

The plant of the Peninsula Lumber Co. is running stead- 
ily and outside of a few small shipments export and coast- 
wise, the output is going to the car shipping trade. The 
shipbuilding department of the business is being pushed. 
Two vessels are on the ways, one, the Alpha, being com- 
pleted, and the second well under way of construction. The 
sheds over these vessels are nearly completed and founda- 
tions are being constructed alongside for two more ways, so 
that four wooden ships will be under construction at one 
time in the near future. President Fred C. Knapp, of the 
company, is a firm believer in the advantages of fir lumber 
in shipbuilding, and that Portland, owing to its location 
near the Columbia River, its close proximity to the fir for- 
ests of the north Coast and its opportunity to secure cargoes, 
is one of the best places for wooden shipbuilding. 

The Saari-Tully Lumber Co. is the name of the new 
wholesale lumber concern at Portland, succeeding to the 
wholesale business of Saari Bros. The new company con- 
sists of John and J. S. Saari and G. R. Tully. The officers 
are John Saari, president and treasurer; J. S. Saari, vice 
president, and G. R. Tully, secretary. J. S. Saari lives at 
Eveleth, Minn. ‘The Saari brothers were for years engaged 
in logging and lumbering on the Iron Range in northern 
Minnesota. They have timber holdings in Oregon and John 
Saari has been looking after the wholesale business in 
Portland for some time. Mr. Tully, who is now associated 
with him, was sales manager of the Webfoot Lumber Co., 
Portland. The Saari-Tully Lumber Co. has offices in the 
Northwestern Bank Building. Mr. Tully has recently been 
on a visit to Minneapolis, Chicago and other middle western 
lumber centers, in the interest of the new company. 

Bruce Fair, of Fair & Moran, wholesale lumbermen and 
vessel owners of San Francisco, was in Portland this week, 
en route to Grays Harbor and Puget Sound on a hurried 
business trip. G. R. Bleecker, of E. C. Downing Co., San 
Francisco lumber and box wholesaler, was in Portland this 
week. John L. Alcock, of J. L. Alcock & Co., wholesale lum- 
berman of Baltimore, Md., accompanied by A. L. Williams, 
also of Baltimore, was in Portland this week, going from 
here to Puget Sound mill points. 


KLAMATH FALLS, ORE. 


Dec. 15.—The close of the season for the Sawmills in 
this vicinity shows a total of 100,000,000 feet cut, which 
is somewhat less than was estimated by lumbermen at the 
beginning of the year. The box shook business has showed 
a big increase over last year, more than 2,500 cars having 
been shipped out. This number would have been materially 
increased had it not been for the car shortage, which has 
handicapped manufacturers here severely. The box fac- 
tories now claim to be 192 cars short with their orders for 
lack of cars for shipping. Should construction on the new 
Strahorn railroad begin, which is now practically assured, 
since the city bond election to take stock has passed by so 
great a majority and the bonds for $300,000 are now being 
advertised for sale, a much larger lumber cut will be made 
next year than during the season passed. Lumbermen vary 
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Trade by buying our 


Virgin Long Leaf Timbers 
Superior Planing Mill Products 
Piling, all lengths up to 110 ft. 


Our entire organization is at your service. 


Hammond Lumber Co., Ltd. 


HAMMOND, LA. 
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We only offer the “Real Honest to Goodness” 


RED CYPRESS 


Every piece of it manufactured by our own Mills, 


Unsurpassed Planing Mill 
Facilities 
and 
Best of Service. 





Our new grade of 
FACTORY SELECT 
will give Planing Mills splendid value. 


Louisiana Red Cypress Co. 


Hibernia Building, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Frank N. SNELL, Sec’y & Gen’I Mgr. | Cable Address, “‘Redcypress”’ 

















































































rear YELLOW PINE 


Railroad & Car Material, Export & Coastwise Stock 


PITCH PINE PILING 


(Long & short lengths) Yard Stock-Dimension to Finish 


Poitevent & Favre Lumber Co. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. “Since 1867" — Main Office and Mill 
Branch Office, 606-7 L.& L.&G.Bldg. MANDEVILLE,LA. | 
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Powell Lumber Co. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 


Huie-Hodge Lumber Co., Ltd., itcsce"tx. 


Manufacturers of 














Southern 


Soft Short Leaf Yellow Pine 


Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Class Finish 
as well as Yard Stock and Car Material. * 








Caddo-Rapides Lumber Co., Ltd. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 
Yellow Pine, Cypress and Hardwood Lumber 
ALEXANDRIA, LA. : 
W. D. LURRY, Secy. 


HUGH Corky, JR. Treas, 





HUGH CoRRY, Pres. 
J. E. THORSELL, Vice-Pres. 
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LOGGING anp LUMBERING 


OR FOREST UTILIZATION. 
By Lieut. C. A. Schenck. 


(THERE are many books on forestry, but they 
stop short of the harvesuing and manufacturing 
operations, and the literature of logging and lum- 
ber manufacture is still meager. This book covers 
the subject in general outline fashion, with descrip- 
tions of principal methods and illustrations of prin- 
cipal equipment. The five main divisions include 
forest labor, cutting, transportation, foundations of 
manufacture, and gomenengens.. game a 
cluding cooperage, veneers, excelsior, wood pu 

and ai pest industries. Cloth, prepaid, $5.25. 
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“LUMBER We Make a 

mM “Better” Yard Stock 
-E Because That Is Our Business 
R A Trial Shipment of Our Famous 


““Kaney Kreek Klears” 


Will Demonstrate to You 
The High Quality of Our Product. 
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' Foster Lumber Company — 


y Lone ‘Building, ; 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Watson-Chrjstensen Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 
The Celebrated Sabine County 


Long and Short Leaf Yellow Pine 


Export and Coastwise 








Mills: Hemphill, Texas, Frankston, Texas. 
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Features Service and Big Value in 


> Bridge Timbers, Cross 
Yellow Pine tirsitin 
Car Siding, Roofing, Lining and Decking 
ALSO 


OAK, ASH, HICKORY and GUM 
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The Quality and Service of 


Northland’sPine 


Cannot Be Equaled 


With an annual production of 725,000,000 
Feet, we always have plenty of Stock on 
hand to fill your orders at once, and it is 


: always of the Highest Quality. 
NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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C. F. Liebke Hardwood 
Mill & Lumber Company 


In Business More Than Half a Century 
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Gideon-Anderson Lumber & Mer. Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Cypress, Oak and Red Gum 














SALES | 1811-1814 Wright Building, 
OFFICE’ ST. LOUIS, MO. GIDEON, MO. 
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in their estimates of next year’s cut, which range from 140,- 
000,000 to 190,000,000. The Savidge Bros.’ Lumber Co.’s 
plant, closed for the last three years, will be opened early 
next spring as a box factory, and a number of other wood- 
working plants are contemplated, so that the present 
monthly payroll of $125,000 will probably be increased 
materially. 

W. C. Landon, who recently severed his active connec- 
tion with the Pelican Bay Lumber Co. here, has left with 
his family to spend the winter months in Wisconsin and 
other eastern points. It is expected that he will return in 
the spring and engage in some line of the lumber business 
here. R. A. Johnson, president of the Klamath Manufac- 
turing Co., is spending the winter in California. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

San FRANcIsco, Cau., Dec. 21.—Charles S. Keith, president 
of the Central Coal & Coke Co. and the Southern Pine 
Association, who has been in Alder Sanitarium here since 
Nov. 21 sick with pneumonia, is still weak but steadily im- 
proving. He sat up yesterday for the first time and was in 
good spirits. Mr. and Mrs. Keith expect to leave for Kansas 
City about Jan. 1 should nothing unforeseen occur.: 


Dec. 16.—The operations of San Francisco’s export 
houses and financial institutions during the last year have 
showed remarkable increases, and despite the difficulties 
caused by the war situation the outlook for the coming year 
is considered very favorable in most lines. 

San Francisco’s bank clearings during the last week 
amounted to $79,685,000, a gain of $16,072,000 over last 
year. 

The local lumber situation is rather quiet, but there are 
indications of improvement in the domestic lumber demand 
in the interior. The tone of the export market has improved 
lately, but the European peace talk is causing foreign 
buyers to hold off temporarily and buy only for their imme- 
diate needs. However, there is no probability of a slump in 
export business. Export mills were not expecting a very 
great volume of European business until the closing of the 
war brings about a reduction in ocean freights. 

There has been no advance in prices and the local de- 
mand is light. Retail stocks are very light and are not 
being replenished. Pope & Talbot and the Hart-Wood Lum- 
ber Co. are about the only firms that are stocking up their 
yards. At this time of the year it is customary to let the 
supply of lumber in yards diminish preparatory to the 
annual stock taking. There are not many buildings under 
construction that require large quantities of lumber, altho 
several large steel and concrete buildings are to be erected. 

The redwood market has stiffened, the recent advance of 
$1 on all grades not having decreased the demand. This 
advance hardly covered the increased water freight rates 
from the mills and another increase is expected in order to 
allow the mills to make a profit. 

With the sawmills in the mountain districts closed for the 
season the white and sugar pine situation is strong. Stocks 
of Nos. 2 and 3 shop are low and being steadily reduced, 
with a prospect of being cleaned up before the spring sea- 
son opens at the mills. As the advance of $2 made during 
the last few months absorbed only the increased cost of 
supplies and labor at the plants, it seems likely that an- 
other advance will be necessary about the first of the year. 

Approximately 192,000,000 feet of timber has been cut 
this season by the five big lumber companies operating on 
white sugar pine timber in the mountains east of the San 
Joaquin Valley, near Fresno, according to reports given out 
by the managers. The West Side Lumber Co., at Tuolumne 
City, led with a cut of 55,000,000 feet and the Madera 
Sugar Pine Co. followed with 46,000,000 feet. All the com- 
panies have been forced to stop operations in the moun- 
tains with the exception of the Yosemite Lumber Co., which, 
at last reports, was still able to move logs in the vicinity 
of El Portal. This is the only company unable to furnish 
accurate figures on this season’s cut. The Standard Lum- 
ber Co., at Sonora, cut 40,000,000 feet during the season, 
10,000,000 more than was cut last year. The West Side Co. 
cut only 40,000,000 feet last year and was able to handle 
15,000,000 feet more this season. 

According to J. G. Ferguson, the Fresno Flume & Lumber 
Co., which did not run its plant during the last season, will 
begin operations early next year. 

The Caspar Lumber Co. has closed down one side of its 
redwood sawmill at Caspar in order to put in a new carriage 
and new foundations. Power set-works for the plant have 
been ordered thru San Francisco. 

Cc. E. De Camp, president of the Redwood Manufacturers’ 
Co., reports an excellent year’s business at the plant at 
Pittsburg, Cal., with good prospects for the coming year. 
Some nice orders have been received during the last few 
days for redwood tanks and redwood pipe. The great 
activity in the mining districts of the West and the carry- 
ing out of irrigation projects are important factors in the 
growth of this business. The use of silos is increasing 
among the farmers. A large stock of redwood lumber for 
the use of the factories is carried at Pittsburg and it has 
been found necessary lately to go into the market and buy 
more instead of waiting until spring to do the heavy buy- 
ing for the year’s requirements. 

The lumber and shipping firm of Fair & Moran, this city, 
has removed to very commodious quarters at Room 1000 
Fife Building. The increased space was greatly needed in 
order to handle the firm’s growing trade. 

The Hart-Wood Lumber Co. has removed to a large suite 
of offices in the Fife Building, Nos. 1006-7-8-9. President 
W. H. Wood is to be congratulated on having one of the 
best office locations in the city with a wide sweep of the Bay 
visible from the numerous windows. 

George L. and J. A. MacPherson, timber owners and 
dealers in lumber bonds, are now occupying their new office 
at 1004 Fife Building. 

Fred S. Palmer, manager of the rail shipping department 
of the American Trading Co., says that the six white and 
sugar pine mills whose outputs are handled by his com- 
pany have closed down for the season, after having made 
heavy cuts. As this year’s shipments were the heaviest 
ever made, the stocks remaining are badly broken at pres- 
ent. Considerably more lumber would have been shipped to 
the east during the last month if there had not been a 
serious shortage of cars. The eastern demand holds up 
remarkably, as it is unusual for it to continue right up to 
the holidays. The Shasta Commercial Co. is planning to 
remodel the mill at Bella Vista and increase its capacity 
to 25,000,000 feet, or more, per annum. 

It is announced that the old lumber and shipping firm of 
Byxbee & Clark, this city, will be succeeded by W. R. Cham- 
berlin & Co., on Jan, 1, 1917, As W. R. Chamberlin has 


<r, 


been president and general manager of the business for 
several years, the new style is the principal feature o/ the 
change. The firm represents the Beaver Lumber ©... of 
Beaver, Ore.; the Dempsey Lumber Co., of Tacoma, an: the 
Clark-Nickerson Lumber Co., of Everett, Wash. Amor: the 
vessels which this concern uses for the transportation of 
lumber on the Coast is the new double-ended steam schooner 
recently completed for the Stanwood Transportation Co,, 
W. R. Chamberlin president and general manager. A «ister 
ship, the Phyllis, will be launched at Aberdeen, Wash., ::)out 
the middle of January. When completed, it will be operated 
in the same line. Each of the two vessels has a carrying 
capacity of 1,300,000 feet of lumber. 

Robert MacArthur, of the wholesale lumber firm of Mac. 
Arthur & Kauffman, this city, reports a pretty fair rajj 
business in white and sugar pine, altho the car shortage 
interferes considerably with shipments. He is optimisiic as 
to business on these lines during the coming year, with a 
good eastern demand and prices tending upward. Stocks 
remaining at the mills are not as large as usual, altho a 
big cut was made at a number of the plants during the last 
season. 

When asked about the rumors that have been circulating 
thruout the Pacific coast to the effect that his firm had 
placed orders for an enormous amount of lumber with mills 
in British Columbia for export to Europe, A. F. Thane said 
that A. F. Thane & Co. had just placed an order for a 
considerable quantity of lumber with mills onthe British 
side, but nothing approaching the reported amount. How- 
ever, this concern has filled a number of orders for railroad 
ties for Europe during the last year. The new business 
just placed is for shipment to the United Kingdom in 1917, 
vessels being provided from British sources. It is under- 
stood that the specifications required that the lumber should 
be cut in British Columbia. 

W. R. Grace & Co., of San Francisco, have been granted 
two contracts to deliver a total of 7,000,000 feet of lumber 
to the Government at Panama. The first consignment, 
2,500,000 feet, will be sent south on the steamer Thorbogen, 
formerly the George W. Fenwick, which left here yesterday 
to load at Puget Sound. The British steamer Turret Crown 
and the barge St. David also will take shipments and the 
— will be delivered by one of the regular Grace 
ships. 

George A. Hume, of the Hume-Bennett Lumber Co. at 
Hume, said his company has cut more than 21,000,000 feet. 
This company will operate a planer at Sanger thruout the 
winter. It is the plan of the Madera Sugar Pine Co. to 
cut 50,000,000 feet another year, according to Manager 
A. W. Heavenrich. 

Harold D. Mortenson, president of the Pelican Bay Lum- 
ber Co., has arrived from Klamath Falls, where his plant 
had a busy season but met with some difficulty in shipping 
lately on account of the car shortage. 

Edwin E. Myers, secretary-manager of the California Red- 
wood Association, has returned to his desk at the offices in 
the New Call Building, after recovering from an operation 
for appendicitis, and is sending out copies of the new red- 
wood booklet, entitled “‘Two Births 2,000 Years Ago.” 


Among the prominent lumbermen who are San Francisco 
visitors are: George A. Hume, of the Hume-Bennett Lum- 
ber Co., of Sanger; E. R. King, a retailer of Bakersfield; 
BR. H. Shafer, of the Oregon & Washington Lumber Co., of 
Seattle. 

J. W. Kushel, president of the Norwood Sash & Door 
Manufacturing Co., of Norwood, Ohio, spent several days 
in San Francisco during the last week while making a buy- 
ing tour of California. 

J. W. Chase, who has been looking after the eastern sales 
department of the W. A. Hammond Co., well known whole- 
sale dealer with offices in the Santa Marina Building, has 
severed his connection with the concern and is devoting his 
entire time to the management of the Piedmont Lumber Co. 
at Piedmont, a suburb of Oakland, which he acquired some 
time ago. The Hammond Lumber Co. is representing the Bay 
Park Lumber Co., of North Bend, Ore., in the San Francisco 
territory. 

The Frank P. Doe Lumber Co., this city, of which L. L. 
Long is vice president and manager, continues to be an 
important factor in the handling of California white and 
sugar pine. Hunter Savidge, who has charge of this depart- 
ment, says that shipments from four mills whose output the 
Frank P. Doe Lumber Co. handles are being made as fast as 
the scarcity of cars will permit. At Grants Pass the com- 
pany’s new planing mill is working satisfactorily. Mr. 
Savidge spends much of his time among the mills, occasionally 
visiting the trade in the East and lining up the company’s 
sales agents in the principal eastern lumber centers. This 
concern also ships redwood to the eastern trade ‘and handles 
all kinds of Coast lumber in the California market. 


The A. W. Elam Co., this city, timber estimator and log- 
ging engineer, in which A. W. Elam and H. N. Ormsbee are 
associated, has begun the cruising of a tract of big redwood 
located in the Sierra Nevada Mountains east of Visalia. 
These trees are so large that in cruising the cruise of each 
tree is kept separate and it is tagged with a piece of tin 
bearing its number, so the cruise can be easily verified and 
checked. ‘ 

The Metropolitan Lumber Co., with plant at Metropolitan, 
Humboldt County, on the Northwestern Pacific Railroad, has 
been operating one side of its sawmill this year, having 
started last April, and will cut about 18,000,000 feet. Frank 
R. Weeks, who has charge of the sales department with offices 
in the Santa Marina Building, San Francisco, says the 
operations at Metropolitan which are being looked after by 
Manager Thomas Atkinson will continue thru the winter, 45 
a supply of logs for the winter was put in ahead of the 
stormy weather. Mr. Weeks declares that the company is 
gradually getting its redwood output into eastern markets. 
He was for years engaged in marketing white pine lumber 
at Green Bay, Wis., and is well acquainted with the trade 
of the middle West and East. 

MacArthur & Kauffman, specialists in California white 
and sugar pine lumber, report an excellent demand and much 
inquiry from the East for both California pine and redwood. 
Shipments are greatly hampered by inability to secure cars 
at mill points. . 

The C. A. Smith Lumber Co., with offices in the Reality 
Syndicate Building, Oakland, is operating both mills at 
Marshfield, Ore., on Coos Bay, as steadily as the ability to 
secure log supply during the winter period permits. ‘The 
smaller mill is working on Port Orford cedar entirely. This 
is marketed to a large extent in the territory east of the 
Rocky Mountains, and George Weir, sales manager of the 
company, says the cedar is quickly finding its place with the 
trade in the East, it being suitable for so many different 
purposes. At the company’s storage yard at Bay Point it 
aims to carry a large stock of Port Orford cedar as we!! 48 
fir, and has this cedar in shipping condition, 
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WESTWOOD, CAL. 


Dee, 16.—The car shortage still continues very acute, but 

»peets are for a better supply in the near future. The 
merset is very strong, and December thus far has pre- 
sented ideal weather conditions for winter sawing. 

vhe Red River Lumber Co. reports a large accumulation 
becnuse of the car shortage of dressed lumber and factory 
products for eastern shipment and of box shooks for Cali- 


fornia points. ‘The company officials say that it could 
ship thirty cars a day for the next thirty days if the car 
supply was ample enough. The large mill, consisting of four 


double-cutting bands and one horizontal resaw, is in full 
operation and the input of logs is enormous. With an 
accumulation of nearly 30,000,000 feet of logs in the pond 
and on skids in the woods, there is ample supply assured 
for a continuous winter operation. 


OMAHA, NEB. 


Dec. 18.—N. B. Updike, head of the Updike Milling Co., 
the Updike Lumber & Coal Co. and the Carbon Coal Co., 


has just announced that all the employees of these three. 


companies will receive as a Christmas present checks 
amounting to 10 percent of their salary or wage for the 
year. Mr. Updike has seventy-five grain elevators scat- 
tered thruout several States, and is building some huge new 
ones. He plans to establish elevators from sea to sea. 

The yellow pine trade and the southern lumber trade for 
this section received something of a blow this week when 
the Interstate Commerce Commission finally ordered the in- 
crease of 11% cents in freight rates to go into effect from 
the southern producing field to Omaha, Des Moines, and 
Lincoln. The rate will now be 26% cents, which the roads 
have been trying for six years to put into effect. The rate 
from the yellow pine producing section to these points dur- 
ing these years has been 1% cents less than to Chicago, 
while the distance is a trifle greater than that to Chicago. 

The forestation of waste lands by the State, county and 
cities of Nebraska is advocated by the Nebraska Farmers’ 
Congress, which met in Omaha last week. They will seek 
State legislation that will make it possible for the State, 
county and city to acquire waste lands for this purpose. 

Retail yards are still doing some buying, but the rush 
order business is largely over. Winter has brought zero 
weather, and while the wholesalers are still doing a good 
business the retail trade feels the usual winter slackness. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Dec. 18.—Lumber buyers are out this week trying to 
get all of their business placed before the holidays, but are 
having as much trouble ‘in getting their requirements as 
they have had for the last sixty days, the car situation still 
being bad and the mills having no certainty that it will 
improve immediately after the first of the new year. As 
they have no reason to believe that prices will slump soon 
they will take on only what orders are necessary to fill in 
with until they know shipment can be made. 

There has been an improvement in the car situation at 
some points and especially those located on trunk line roads, 
but the mills on the smaller roads are getting about the 
same amount as for the last two months. Few of them 
are running to their capacity, but all are cutting more 
lumber than they are shipping and a number will be forced 
to close down soon after Christmas if the car supply is not 
increased. 

Both the Hattiesburg and Sumrall mills of the J. J. New- 
man Lumber Co., which were closed down about ten days 
ago because of a strike by the employees, are still down. 
Committees appointed by the strikers at both plants have 
held several conferences with W. J. Haynen, manager of 
the Newman company, who made the strikers several propo- 
sitions, all of which have been refused. 


MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


Dec. 20.—The holiday season has been responsible for a 
50 percent decrease in sales of Montgomery manufacturers 
and retailers and lumbermen say they expect no change in 
conditions until about January or February. The inability 
of the lumbermen to dispose of material has caused many 
to suspend their buying, but many large orders, which were 
made before the car shortage reached an acute stage, are 
being delivered now. Most of the roads running inte Mont- 
gomery are getting many more cars than last week, and it 
is believed the situation will be normal by the last of 
December. 

Officials of the Alabama drainage department will drain 
thousands of acres of timberland in Fayette and other 
counties in a short time, this announcement having been 
made following a conference with owners of the land this 
week. Plans have been made, when the land is drained, to 
erect sawmills and clear the property. 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Dee. 16.—Victor Thrane, vice president of the James D. 
Lacey Timber Co., of Chicago, timber broker, was a visitor 
in Vancouver last week. His company owns about 6,000,000,- 


te ‘eet of timber in this Province, 2,000,000,000 feet of 


rs ich was purchased during the last month. He declares that 
60 


nly salvation of the lumber business is codperation in the 

end. A big wholesaler of New. York had mentioned to 
hat it was impossible to get two consecutive quotations 
fro different mills that would be the same. He claims that 
it is nonsense to talk of a trust in lumber, for the reason 
tha: the minute ‘prices go beyond a reasonable figure dealers 






have to fight the substitutes for lumber that are coming on 
the market. Now that lumbermen both in the United States 
ana Canada are getting together in the matter of selling 
agencies, the manufacturer will be assured that he will be 
avic So remain in business. Mr. Thrane looks for a big de- 
ma... for lumber during the next few years and, with prices 
on “he upgrade, the prospect is fair. 

*"reased cost of labor, which is very scarce, and higher 
Cost Y all raw material are being felt by tlie lumber industry 
here and altho lumber prices are better than a year ago they 
are vot commensurate with the greater cost of production. 
The Mountain Lumber Manufacturers’ Association at its last 
Mee\ng increased the price of shiplap 50 cents and made an 
‘ce of $1 in No. 1 4-inch flooring, ceiling and siding. 


1 ‘s at mountain mills were reported to be 60,000,000 feet 

es ‘San last year. It was reported that imports of Ameri- 
n cumnber for the first eight months of 1916 were 36 percent 

7 Sap — for the same period in 1915, despite the duty of 
“2 Dereent, 

eadbbices thought that the celebrated case of Emerson vs. the 

aia oba Lumber Company was disposed of, but it has 

* hag ti up again, and the company has been given another 
* months in which to redeem its property. The com- 








pany in possession may expend another $10,000 in improve- 
ments necessary to begin operations and the stock in trade is 
to be taken over as part of the redemption. 

The shingle market has strengthened. There was a little 
weakness in perfections and XXXXX, as well as XXX, but 
demand is better. There is no change in prices. Raw 
material will be scarce all winter. The car shortage is not 
so stringent. 

The Allen-Stoltze Lumber Co. has just been incorporated 
in this city and has taken over the business of the Commer- 
cial Lumber & Shingle Co. (Ltd.), with offices at 207 Hast- 
ings Street, West. The Commercial Lumber & Shingle Co. 
was organized about a year ago by J. M. Allen, former 
secretary of the Shingle Agency of British Columbia, and 
associates. Mr. Allen’s former associates are no longer 
connected with the organization, and therefore the change in 
the name and policy of the company. The officers of the 
new incorporation are James Sobey, Seattle, president ; H. A. 
Stoltze, Vancouver, secretary-treasurer, and J. M. Allen, 
Vancouver, B. C., vice president and manager. The com- 
pany sells the output of the Stoltze Manufacturing Co. plants 
at Ruskin and Vancouver, B. C., and in addition does a 
general wholesale business. The company’s shingle business 
is principally with the United States. The Stoltze Manufac- 
turing Co. recently purchased a shingle mill from Peers & 
Anderson, of this city, which operates two shifts and cuts 
from 100,000 to 150,000 shingles a day. It is the intention 
of thé new owners to enlarge the plant. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Dec. 19.—-There continues to be a steady movement of 
hardwoods thruout this market. Sales are increasing, prices 
are strong and there is some betterment in transportation 
facilities. Difficulty in making delivery from mill centers 
continues to be a disturbing factor, for the available car 
supply at such points is still totally inadequate. 

One of the most encouraging features are the prepara- 
tions being made by contractors for spring operations, plans 
for which indicate an unprecedented era of construction. 
There was a strong market for construction material up 
until a few days ago, before the inclement weather halted 
operations. 

Oak, in the lower grades, ash and chestnut are in heavy 
demand, but the movement of all these items is somewhat 
hampered by the car shortage, for the volume of business 
is actually in excess of the ability of the yards to care for 
with the available transportation facilities. 


ST. JOHN, N. B. 


Dec. 18.—Archibald Fraser, of Fraser (Ltd.), operating five 
mills in New Brunswick and five in Quebec, in an interview 
last week said that there was a keen demand in the American 
market for Provincial lumber, at the highest prices ever ob- 
tained there, but that the car shortage interfered greatly 
with shipments. The city of Fredericton is making a strong 
bid for the pulp and paper mill that the Frasers intend to 
erect. The towns of Edmundston, Newcastle and Campbell- 
ton are also seeking it, but Mr. Fraser has as yet no definite 
announcement to make as to its ultimate location. 

Lumber operators from various parts of the Province re- 
port that the cut of logs this winter will be as large as that 
of last year. One of them estimated that there were 3,000 
men at work in the Miramichi woods alone. There is strong 
talk of a new company to operate a pulp and paper mill 
on the Miramichi, apart from the plant to be erected at 
Millerton. There is more interest than ever before in this 
branch of industry, and the view of pulp and paper men is 
that prices will remain high for the next year. 

The British lumber market is being gradually depleted, 
because nearly all the cargoes now going forward are on 
Government orders, and prices may be expected to tend 
higher until spring business begins. Freights are around 
300s, but there is no private demand. Lumber shipments by 
vessel from the Provinces to the American market are small. 

There still is great activity in building schooners in 
Nova Scotia shipbuilding ports, and it has proved a very 
profitable business. 

A large number of men have gone from the Provinces to 
work in the Maine woods, being attracted by the very high 
wages paid. 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 


Dec. 16.—Severe weather conditions have put a stop to the 
big volume of trade at retail which the country dealers have 
enjoyed for the last few months. There still are many big 
orders being booked, but from now until next spring a lull 
in the retail trade naturally must be expected. 

One of the most important happenings in the industry dur- 
ing the last few days was a meeting held at Toronto between 
railway Officials, shippers and consignees regarding demur- 
rage rates. The joint conference failed to reach a unanimous 
agreement, but a compromise demurrage scale, to which the 
lumber dealers’ association and the coal dealers dissented, 
was handed to the railway board. Judgment will be given 
at the earliest possible moment, to relieve congestion of 
freight and coal thruout the whole of Canada. The case 
arose from the application of the railway companies to in- 
crease the demurrage charges from $1 to $4 a day and to 
cancel exceptions to the present rules, the object being to 
hurry the unloading of cars so that more coal and other 
commodities may be shipped. 


BAY CITY-SAGINAW, MICH. 


Dec. 27.—Altho the arrival of cold weather has resulted 
in the usual slowing up of building operations business con- 
ditions among the Saginaw Valley lumbermen continue very 
satisfactory with the outlook good and the prices firm. 

Frank Day Smith, of the Saginaw Lumbermen’s Credit 
Association, reports that the prospects for more building 
next spring than has been the case in some time are gratify- 
ing. Country trade is brisk and rural building activities are 
lively. While the winter temperature and storms are hinder- 
ing city work the sleighing is aiding that in the country dis- 
tricts. Many farmers are coming to the city to secure their 
lumber and other supplies preparatory to constructing ad- 
ditional farm buildings and making repairs. 

Interior finish manufacturers are enjoying a big busi- 
ness with outside points, particularly with Detroit and the 
East. Demands are so heavy that difficulty is encountered 
in taking care of both the local and outside orders. 

John D. Mershon, of the John D. Mershon Lumber Co. 
and Pacific Lumber Co., with headquarters in Saginaw, re- 
ports that the redwood business is heavy with prices firm 
and showing a tendency to go still higher. He says that 
he never saw a time when so many big orders are being 
offered but that enough cars can not be secured to handle 
them. | 











Living Room, Sun Parlor, Hall and Dining Room in 
residence of W. K. Grove, Orange, N. J., all finished 
in Birch—Stained Mahogany. 


Birch 


Is A Versatile Wood 


It takes readily and artistically 
any desired stain, while a finish in 
natural colors is very attractive. 
Moreover, Birch is so adaptable 
that it gives the best effect for the 
interior trim of every part of the 
house from cozy corner and built-in 
book case to kitchen and bedroom. 


Birch not only finishes up beauti- 
fully in colored stains, but has also 
been selected as the- favorite wood 
for White Enamel finish, This is _ 
but another reason why it is suited , 
to your trade and why you should 
have a good stock in your yards. 
Why wait until you have calls for 
Birch and are unable to supply 
them, before you decide to stock it? 
Do it now and show your customers 
you have the initiative to create new 
business backed by merit for Birch. 


Sells On Its Merit 


You can always safely recommend it 
for Doors, Case, Base, Flooring, Mould- 
ings, Ornamental Columns, Stairways, 
Mantels and for all sorts of interior 
work. To see Birch in actual use write 
any of the firms listed below and ask 
for our Birch Book “A”. Beside views 
of homes finished throughout in Birch 
you'll also find much valuable informa- 
tion about this peer of finish woods. Write 
for your copy now. 


WILLOW RIVER LUMBER CO., | WORCESTER LUMBER CO., Ltd., 


Hayward, Wis. Chassell, Mich. 
MASON-DONALDSON LBR. CO., 
Rhinelander, Wis. G. W. JONES LUMBER CO., 


Appleton, Wis. 
SAWYER GOODMAN CO., 


Marinette, Wis. FLANNER-STEGER LAND & 





LUMBER CO., 
GOODMAN ey co., Chicago, Ill. 
NORTH WESTERN LUMBER CO., I. STEPHENSON CO., 
Stanley, Wis. Wells, Mich. 
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PITTSBURGH 








AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


PITTSBURGH - NEW YORK - BOSTON 
Established 1887 


WHITE PINE 


Silver-Idaho-Mich.-Minn.and California White Pine 
ALSO YELLOW PINE AND HARDWOODS 








IDAHO 
MINNESOTA 
CALIFORNIA & 
OREGON STOCKS 


White Pine 


LONG and SHORT LEAF 


ALSO) 'Y ellow Pine 
WM. SCHUETTE & CO. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 
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West Penn Lumber Co. 


Wholesale Lumber 


WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
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HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 
PITTSBURGH, PA. is 
Hit Mn nn I LM ma 








Pron BOX Lumber 


Cypress, Hemlock, Spruce and White Pine. 


B. W. Cross Lumber Co., pritspunct Pa. 











PHILADELPHIA 








ie od oe Te Ge om 
William Whitmer & Sons 


1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 
— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — 


SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
‘AND HEMLOCK 


LONGand SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 
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& 
Everthing North Carolina Pine 
ROUGH AND DRESSED 


FRAMING, ROOFERS AND FACTORY 
FLOORING A SPECIALTY. 


Hallowell & Souder, pril SDE PHLe’PA. 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL 











By C. A. SCHENCK, 
Logging and Lumbering, $5.25 postpaid 
Lectures on Sylviculture, 2.15 postpaid 
Forest Mensuration -< - 
Forest Finance 
Forest Policy - +--+ = = 
Forest Protection 


1.90 postpaid 
1.65 postpaid 


quest. Also catalog of many other books for those 
interested in lumbering and forestry. 





BOOKS ON PRACTICAL FORESTRY 


Complete descriptive matter of these books will be sent on re- 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 Se. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 








John D. Mershon, president of the John D. Mershon Lum- 
ber Co., Saginaw, Mich., spent the early part of the week 
in Chicago. 


Payson Smith, of the Payson Smith Lumber Co., whole- 
saler of Minneapolis, Minn., was in Chicago during a part 
of the week. 


E. W. Ellis, of the E. W. Ellis Lumber Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., was a northern lumberman who was in Chicago for a 
part of the week. 


Frank H. Burnaby, of Burnaby Bros. Lumber Co., Lumber 
Exchange Building, expects to leave late in the week for 
Kansas City, Mo., to spend Christmas with relatives. 


William Lee, representative in local territory for the Be- 
low Lumber Co., of Stanley, Wis., left for the mill on Wednes- 
day and expected to go from there to Marshfield to spend 
Christmas with his parents. 


A. H. Ruth, Chicago manager of the G. W. Jones Lumber 
Co,, Appleton, Wis., expects to leave on a several days’ trip 
to Appleton and Wabeno, the mill point of the company, after 
the Christmas festivities are over. 


R. A. Dennis, of the Dennis Bros. Lumber Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich., stopped off in Chicago Thursday on his re- 
turn home from Wisconsin producing points, and talked 
over the lumber situation with several friends in the local 
trade. 


Cc. D. Davis, of the Alabama Veneer Co., Jackson, Ala., 
returned south Wednesday night after being in Chicago for 
several days. He reported the veneer business of the com- 
pany very good and that the concern was loaded up with a 
lot of orders. 


E. A. Thornton, of the E. A. Thornton Lumber Co., spent 
a part of last week in Minneapolis, Minn, Stanley and Eau 
Claire, Wis., and other northern points. He reports finding 
dry stocks at mill points pretty well cleared up and prices 
on all northern items firm. 


S. A. Swenson, manager of the Archer Lumber Co., 
Helena, Ark., divided the week between Chicago and De- 
troit. He expected to return from the latter city during 
the later part of the week and then go to Rockford, III, 
and spend Christmas with his folks, who live there. 


A. T. Woodson, associated with the lumber and paper 
industry of Wausau, Wis., was elected a director of the 
Marshall & Ilsley Bank, of Milwaukee, recently. Mr. Wood- 
bon succeeds C, C. Yawkey, another Wausau lumberman, who 
resigned. Mr. Woodson is a son-in-law of Mr. Yawkey. 


W. M. Gunton, of Seattle, Wash., arrived in Chicago the 
latter part of last week to be present at the marriage of his 
son, R. W. Gunton, on Tuesday, Dec. 19. The elder Gun- 
ton is one of the best known of old time lumbermen of Chi- 
cago, having been in business here for a number of years. 


H. S. Jennings, of the Superior Veneer & Cooperage Co., 
Munising, Mich., while in Chicago this week said that \its 
new mill, which has a McDonough double band and resaw, 
will start sawing in a couple of weeks. The company ex- 
pects to cut 20,000,000 feet of hemlock, spruce and hard- 
woods annually and has a supply that is expected to last 
fifteen years. 


0. O. Axley, sales manager of the Southern Lumber Co., 
of Warren, Ark., stopped off in Chicago on Wednesday en- 
route home from a business trip in the North. Mr. Axley 
said that because the company is building a new mill its 
supply of cars is better than formerly, as it is using the cars 
in which the new machinery arrives to make lumber ship- 
ments in. 


G. H. Holloway, of the Utley-Holloway Co., Conway 
Building, Chicago, expected to return during the latter part 
of the week from a ten days’ mill trip in Louisiana, where 
he, with Roy Cookston, of Helena, Ark., timber man of the 
company, went to look over several tracts of hardwood 
timber. Mr. Cookston, who came to Chicago before the trip 
was made South, expected to return to Helena. 


Members of the market conditions committee and some of 
the other members of the Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association held a meeting in Chicago on Tuesday at the 
Hotel Sherman at which both hardwood and hemlock condi- 
tions from a market and stock viewpoint were thoroly dis- 
cussed. Most of those who came here took advantage of their 
presence in Chicago to do some Christmas shopping. 


R. S. Corson, who for the last fourteen years has sold the 
city trade for Upham & Agler, 2322 South Throop Street, has 
resigned his place with that concern to go with the George 
B. Osgood Lumber Co., People’s Gas Building, which repre- 
sents in this territory the Lamb-Fish Lumber Co., of Charles- 
ton, Miss., and the Anderson-Tully Co., of Memphis, Tenn. 
Mr. Corson will continue to call upon the city trade. 


Grant T. Stephenson, well known in Wiscorisin and Upper 
Michigan lumber circles, a son of Isaac Stephenson, Marin- 
ette, Wis., and well known society man of Milwaukee, has 
enrolled as a member of the naval reserve with the rank 
of lieutenant, senior grade, in civilian class No. 2. He will 
go into service Jan. 1 and will be assigned to duty on one of 
the battleships. 


J. R. Latta, formerly a lumber salesman but now connect- 
ed with the King Ventilating Co., of Owatonna, Minn., was 
in Chicago on Monday, on his return from the New England 
States. Mr. Latta, who represents the company in the 
Dakotas, made a special trip into the New England terri- 
tory in connection with business of the concern. While here 
he called on several of his lumber salesmen friends. 


P. T. Langan, head of the P. T. Langan Lumber Co., Cairo, 
Ill., with branches at Mound City and Mounds, IIl., was in 
Chicago this week, attending a mecting of the directors of 
the Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association, 
of which he is president. Mrs. Langan accompanied him and 
they spent a day or two mingling with the Chicago crowds 
on State Street, looking at the hobby horses, wooden dolls 
and other things made out of the product in which Mr. Lan- 
gan is so much interested. 


C. E. Penoyer, president, and yo H. Browne, vice presi- 
dent and sales manager, of the Pacific Lumber Co., San 
Francisco, Cal., were in Chicago for several days: Mr. 
Penoyer expected to spend some time in the East on a vaca- 
tion, while Mr. Browne returned to San Francisco Tuesday 
night, being desirous of getting back to spend the holidays 


with his family. While here they gave considerable attention 
to the redwood exhibit, which is to be made a part of the 
lumber exhibit at the permanent building material show in 
the Insurance Exchange Building. Another prominent !’aci- 
fic coast lumberman who called upon friends and business 
associates in Chicago this week was Russell Hawkins, of the 
Whitney Lumber Co., of Portland, Ore. 


Charles Gill, of the Gill-Andrews Lumber Co., Wausau 
Wis., when in Chicago Monday received the news of the death 
of his father C. E. Gill, who passed away at Wausau, Sun- 
day evening. Mr. Gill promptly returned home, his sister, 
Miss Irma Gill, who lives in Chicago, a companying him, 
Mr. Gill’s father was well known in hardwood trade circles 
in Wisconsin, especially to the older members. He was en- 
gaged in the lumber business for thirty years, but retired 
several years ago. During the last few years he had been 
in poor health. 


Corydon P. Cronk, who for several years has been engaged 
in forestry work on the west Coast, was in Chicago this week 
for a few days enroute to his home in Newark, N. J., for the 
holidays. Mr. Cronk is a graduate of the forestry depart- 
ment of Michigan University and since leaving college has 
been devoting his time to adding to his theoretical knowledge 
the practical knowledge that can be gained only by doing the 
actual work in the forests. For some time he has been in 
charge of a large timber tract in British Columbia and has 
gained much valuable experience in the work of fire protec- 
tion and other phases of practical forestry. 


J. A. Gabel, of the Pacific Mutual Door Co., Tacoma, 
Wash., was in Chicago part of the week following a month 
spent in the eastern territory. Late in the week Mr. Gabel 
went to Minneapolis, but expected to return in time to 
leave with Mrs. Gabel for the Coast on Sunday evening. 
Mr. Gabel is enthusiastic over the business situation, and 
while in the eastern territory succeeded in obtaining a lot 
of business, but was compelled to turn down many good 
sized orders. E. C. Leaming, local manager of the company, 
which has its sales office and warehouse at 3515 South 
Ashland Avenue, expected to leave with Mrs. Leaming for 
Cleveland, Ohie, to spend Christmas. 


Charles C. Hubbard, manager of the hardwood depart- 
ment of George D. Griffith & Co., returned early in the 
week from a buying trip at mills in West Virginia; Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina and Tennessee. He reports finding 
millmen strong on prices, but decidedly up against it on ac- 
count of the shortage of cars. Relative to the car shortage 
he said that Jumbermen reported the situation worse on the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, altho mills located on the Baltimore & 
Ohio, Norfolk & Western and Southern were also greatly 
handicapped for equipment. Speaking of the different woods, 
Mr. Hubbard said that hardwoods were firm, but he found 
sound wormy chestnut firmer than either oak or poplar. 


John H. Kaiser, of the John H. Kaiser Lumber Co., Eau 
Claire, Wis., was in Chicago last Saturday en route to Cairo, 
Tll., to visit the plant of the Mississippi Box Co., of Illinois, 
in which Mr. Kaiser is interested. Speaking of the box plant 
that the company is building at Eau Claire, he said that it 
would be a modern type box factory in every way, 170 feet 
long by 75 feet wide, with all the operations on one floor, 
The factory will be completed and ready to start making 
boxes in the early spring, it is expected. Another box man 
who was in Chicago last Saturday was Thomas McCullough, 
sales manager for the Superior Box Co., Superior, Wis. Mr. 
McCullough said that the order file of his company was 
so full of orders that no business was being booked for ship- 
ment previous to March 1 of next year. 


Those in the Chicago lumber field who have occasion to 
sell material to the railroads were pleased to learn this week 
of the promotion of W. A. Linn as purchasing agent for the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. President A. J. 
Earling, of the railway, issued a circular announcing the ap- 
pointment. The last ten years Mr. Linn has been assistant 
purchasing agent and has been connected with the St. Paul 
system for thirty-five years. Another bit of railroad news of 
interest to the lumber trade is the appointment of Walter 8. 
Ayres, of Chicago, as industrial commissioner of the New 
Orleans Great Northern Railway. That road serves a part 
of the lumber producing section in the South, and thru its 
new Chicago office in the McCormick Building will be in a 
position to give information to lumbermen that desire it. 


Percy §S. Fletcher, of the D. S. Pate Lumber Co., Lumber 
Exchange Building, and A. Fletcher Marsh, of the Marsh 
& Truman Lumber Co., McCormick Building, who is also 
chairman of the traffic committee of the Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation of Chicago, went to Washington, D. C., early in the 
week, where they expected to appear on Wednesday and 
Thursday before the Interstate Commerce Commission rela- 
tive to the claim of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chi- 
cago that the transit car privilege should be maintained. 
At the reclassification hearing held several months ago 1D 
Chicago by the Interstate Commerce Commission — Mr. 
Fletcher and others testified in the defense of the privilege, 
and later a brief was filed with the commission further up- 
holding the claim. The commission set aside Wednesday 
and Thursday for further testimony on the subject, and not 
only was the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago repre- 
sented but delegates were present also froth Memphis, St. 
Louis, Kansas City, Cincinnati, Philadelphia and New York. 





TO ADOPT INDEPENDENT CYPRESS RULES 


Secretary F. F. Fish, of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association, makes an announcement in the December bulle- 
tin of the organization that the conference recently held 
at Memphis for the purpose of discussing cypress inspection 
rules resulted in the passing of the resolution recommen iD& 
that the inspection rules committee of the association pre 
pare an independent set of rules for cypress inspection. 
These rules are to be recommended for adoption and, if 
adopted, will be copyrighted by the association and applied 
to the inspection department, instead of the rules 0! the 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, which are now 
used. 

At the last annual meeting of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association some controversy arose over the cypress 
rules, and instead of agreeing to abide by the 1916 rules 
of the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association an 
agreement was reached to continue under the 1914 rules of 
that association. In order to come to some definite action 
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on the matter fifty members of the National Hardwood Lum- 
per Association met at Memphis recently and took the action 

; stated. 
gal coe of the inspection department of the association 
show that November of this year surpasses all records for 
inspections as far back as October, 1912. During the month 
the inspectors passed on 18,123,862 feet of hardwoods, as 
compared with 19,489,975 feet in October, 1912. The new 
monthly record average period of four years clearly indi- 
cates the improvement in the hardwood situation that has 
been going on for some time. 

James L. Stewart has resigned as deputy inspector of 
the association of Buffalo, N. Y., and Clyde Fravel has been 
appointed to succeed him. President Woods has called the 
regular semiannual meeting of the board of managers of 
the association to be held in Chicago on Friday, Jan. 12, 
at the offices of the association in the McCormick Building. 








CHICAGO LUMBERMAN SELECTED TO SERVE ON 
COMMITTEE OF CHICAGO ASSOCIATION 
OF COMMERCE 


A lumberman has been honored in the selection of the 
Chicago Association of Commerce committee that is to con- 
sider the question embraced in referendum No. 17 of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States and to, advise 
the executive committee thereon. Frederic T. Boles, presi- 
dent of the Lord & Bushnell Co., is the lumberman on the 
committee. ‘The other members are Charles L. Dering, a 
former president of the Chicago Association of Commerce, 
and Edmund T. Perkins, a well known Chicago engineer. 
The proposition that the committee will study is stated by 
the national chamber as follows: 

“There should be remedial legislation to permit co- 
operative agreements under Federal supervision in those 
industries which involve primary natural resources, on con- 
dition that the agreements in fact tend to conserve the re- 
sources, to lessen accidents and to promote the public inter. 
est.” 

The referendum committee will hold sessions and is ex- 
pected to report to the executive committee of the Chicago 
Association of Commerce shortly. 





CONFER ON LUMBER EXHIBIT AT BUILDING 
EXHIBITION 


J. F. Deacon, secretary of the Detroit Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, was in Chicago Thursday conferring with officials 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association relative 
to the nature of the permanent lumber exhibit at the Build- 
ers’ Exchange Builders’ Exhibit in Detroit. The exhibit’ now 
occupies quarters in the new Penobscot Building, and altho 
there has been a lumber exhibit for some time, it is not as 
comprehensive as the Detroit lumbermen plan to make it. 
H. S. Sackett, of the trade extension department of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, was in Detroit 
Tuesday, conferring with Mr. Deacon and others about the 
exhibit, and then Mr. Deacon returned to Chicago with Mr. 
Sackett to plan further. The plans of the Detroit lumber- 
men are to present a lumber showing almost as compre- 
hensive as that maintained at the Permanent Building ma- 
terial show in the Insurance Exchange Building in Chicago. 
It is probable that a comprehensive lumber showing will be 
completed early in the year. 

Secretary R. S. Kellogg, of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, returned early in the week from New 
Orleans, La., where he went to attend the session of the 
cut-over lands committee of the Southern Pine Association. 
While at New Orleans he also attended the meeting of the 
board of directors of the Southern Pine Association. 





PROGRESSIVE RETAILER TO ASSIST ASSOCIA- 
TION’S ACTIVITIES 


When the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
decided to inaugurate a new service in its trade extension 
department for the promotion of sales among retail lumber- 
men, officials made a survey of the available material among 
the retailers of the United States in order 
that the best man could be obtained for the 
important task. After due consideration the 
mantle has fallen upon the shoulders of 
Il, R. Isherwood, the ‘live wire” retailer of 
Sawyer, Wis., and perhaps no better choice 
could have been made had a search been con- 
ducted for months. 

Jan. 1 Mr. Isherwood will assume his new 
Position, the chief duties of which are to give 
the retail lumber dealers of the country serv- 
ice helps for increasing their sales by way 
of ideas to be worked out in their yards and 
advertising campaigns. During the conven- 
tion season, which is approaching, Mr. Isher- 
wood will visit as many retailers’ meetings 
as possible and tell the retailers present of 
the methods that have proved so effective at 
Sawyer, Wis., where for several years he has 
been seneral manager of the Sawyer Lumber 
Co. Mr. Isherwood is well qualified to con- 
duct 2 department of service to the dealer, 
to assist him in broadening his market, and 
to designate what sort of service the retailer 
Should extend the consumer. 

Following the busy convention season Mr. 
Isherwood will spend much time traveliig, 
calling personally upon retail lumber dealers, 
learnis * their methods, studying their yards, 
their iarkets, and offering suggestions as to 
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how r businesses may be put upon a more productive 
ich ndising plane. As manager of the Sawyer Lumber Co. 
e@ has 





‘ Ceveloped many original selling ideas and is known as 
the “father” of the service department idea for retailers now 


in ws in so many yards about the country. “He has been a 
a ‘ut and aggressive advertiser in the papers in his 
= territory, and is of firm belief that the retailer must 
esort 


‘o printer's ink if he expects to remain on the map 
of lumber retailing. He has furnished plans and given archi- 


tectur ‘| assistance to builders in his community, and his 
Methods have been so effective that Isherwood is a house- 
hold word thruout Door County, Wisconsin. 

Seah 's of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN have long been 


t % with the work of Mr. Isherwood. He has been a 
Tequent contributor upon subjects of retailing, and has 
Served as judge in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Farm Trade 
Contest The Community Development Department of the 
Tnrcan LUMBERMAN has often told of the work of Mr. 
Sherwood, not only concerning the manner in which he 
boosted his own business but of his activities in helping his 


own and other communities in northern Wisconsin. He has 
always been a leading spirit in any movement that would 
help Sawyer and Door County as well as other communi- 
ties in the North. Perhaps the most forward action he 
took was to put the business of the Sawyer Lumber Co. on 
a cash basis, and the move resulted in complete success. 
He has been a frequent speaker at meetings of retailers in 
his home State, and at his every appearance had something 
new of value to pass on to his hearers. 

The National Lumber Manufacturers* Association is to 
be congratulated on adding to its ranks of workers a maa 
of the caliber of Mr. Isherwood, because not only will he 
shine as a leader in ideas for retailing lumber, but his 
advice will be valuable in many phases of the work of the 
association. With the retirement of Mr. Isherwood as man- 





H. R. ISHERWOOD, OF SAWYER, WIS.; 
“Live Wire’ Retailer Who Will Enter Broader Field 


ager of the Sawyer Lumber Co. there will be a reorganiza- 
tion of the concern. The new Fuller Goodman Co. will take 
over the Sawyer company’s chain of yards and F. A. Fuller 
will be in charge as general manager, with headquarters at 
Oshkosh, Wis. 





WASHING MACHINE MANUFACTURERS RETURN 
FROM SOUTH 


Members of the special committee of the American Wash- 
ing Machine Manufacturers’ Association who were guests 
last week of the grading rules committee of the Southern 
Cypress Manufacturers’ Association returned early in the 
week from the South. While in the South the committee 
visited several leading cypress mills, where they not only 
made a study of stocks and grades but pointed out to the 
manufacturers just exactly what were the requirements of 
the washing machine manufacturing trade. Those who made 
the trip were: W. H. Voss, of the Voss Bros. Manufacturing 
Co., of Davenport, Iowa; F. H. Bergman, secretary of the 
One Minute Manufacturing Co., of Newton, Iowa; L. E. 
Dietz, of the Boss Washing Machine Co., of Cincinnati, 
Ohio; J. D. A. Johnson, of the Michigan Washing Machine 
Co., Muskegon, Mich.; Howard Power, of the White Lily 
Manufacturing Co., Davenport, Iowa, and Raymond Marsh, 
Chicago, secretary of the American Washing Machine Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 

The visitors arrived at New Orleans Monday, Dec. 11, 
where they were greeted by members of the grading com- 
mittee of the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, 
On Tuesday the visitors made a trip to the mills of the 
Bowie Lumber Co. (Ltd.), Bowie, La.; Dibert, Stark & 








MACHINE MANUFACTURERS ON A VISIT TO CYPRESS PLANTS 


Brown Cypress Co., Donner, La., and the F. B. Williams 
Cypress Co. (Ltd.), Patterson, La. On Tuesday evening the 
visitors were guests at the home of F. B. Williams, and on 
Wednesday the mills visited were the Jeanerette Lumber & 
Shingle Co. (Ltd.), Jeanerette, La., and the Ramos Lumber 
Co. (Ltd.), Ramos, La. On Thursday the committee divided 
and different members visited the plants of the Cummings- 
Moberly Cypress Co., Moberly, La.; the Louisiana Cypress 
Lumber Co. (Ltd.), Harvey, La.; the Lutcher & Moore 
Cypress Lumber Co. (Ltd.), Lutcher, La., and the mill of the 
Southern Saw Mill Co. (Ltd.), which has headquarters at 
New Orleans, La. Secretary George E. Watson, of the cypress 
association, accompanied the visitors to some of the mills, 
as did also A. J. Cross, of the C. L. Cross Lumber Co., cf 
Chicago, who made the journey to the southern producing 
section with the washing machine. makers. On Saturday 
there was another meeting in New Orleans, where the vis- 
itors discussed with the members of the grading rules com- 
mittee matters of mutual interest. On their return to Chi- 
cago those who went on the southern trip had high praise 





for courtesies shown them by the grading rules committee, 
of which J. F. Wigginton, of the Bowie Lumber Co., Bowie, 
La., is chairman, and by other cypress manufacturers and 
association officials. 


CASUALTY INSURANCE MEN HOLD MEETING 


The annual meeting of the board of directors, advisory 
board, and the auditing committee of the Lumbermen’s Mu- 
tual Casualty Co. was held in Chicago on Tuesday at the 
offices of the company in the Lumber Exchange Building. 
The purpose of: the meeting was consideration of plans and 
methods that the company should pursue during the coming 
year, and the chief topic discussed during the session was 
the matter of the increase in the number and seriousness of 
the accidents in mill and industrial plants, due to unsatis- 
faetory labor conditions. 

During this discussion an interesting table was presented, 
showing the susceptibility to accident of inexperienced em- 
ployees, the table making statements as judged by the length 
of service of the employees. This compilation shows that 
of the employees of one year’s service or more 59 percent 
sustained 46 percent of the accidents; of three months’ to 
one year 22 percent sustained 22% percent of the accidents; 
one month to three months 11 percent sustained 14% percent 
of the accidents; and of less than one month 8 percent sus- 
tained 17 percent of the accidents. These statistics clearly 
indicate that the longer an employee is in service the less 
liable he is to be injured. 

Another interesting phase of the table presented the dura- 
tion of disability by the length of service. Of the employees 
of one year’s service or more 49 percent who were hurt had 
no disability that would keep them away from their work; 
of those of three months’ to one year’s service 42.8 percent 
had no such disability ; one month to three months 8 percent 
had no disability ; and of two days or less, 2 percent had no 
disability. These statistics also show clearly how the inex- 
perienced worker is the one who is generally disabled thru 
injury. Other subjects of importance to mutual insurance 
men were discussed. The association covers Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Indiana and Illinois. 

Those who attended the meeting were: George L. Avery, 
Avery Co., Peoria, Ill.; Frederick Brown, Crandall & Brown 
Hardwood Lumber Co.; Ernest H. Burgess, Herman H, 
Hettler Lumber Co.; Homer W. Chandler, Rittenhouse & 
Embree Co.; Ewald W. Dierrsen, president Chicago Sash, 
Door & Blind Manufacturing Co.; J. H. Dion, Hardwood 
Lumber Co.; C. A. Flanagin, vice president Rittenhouse 
& Embree Co.; James S. Kemper; George P. Rinn of 
the Philip Rinn Co.; A. H. Stringe, Commercial Furniture 
Co., all of Chicago, and William Buchanan, of Buchanan 
& Daley, Joliet, Ill.; H. H. Corwin, Corwin Lumber Co.; 
George J. Farnsworth, Oconto Co., Oconto, Wis.; F. B. 
Fowler, Indiana Lumbermen’s Mutual Insurance Co., 
Indianapolis; Edmund Goedde of B. Goedde & Co., Bast 
St. Louis, Ill.; E. F. Hunter, Illinois Lumber & Builders’ 
Supply Dealers’ Association; E. J. McErlain, McErlain & 
Jackson Co., South Bend, Ind.; Henry B. Moller, Moller & 
Vanderboom Lumber Co., Quincy, Ill.; C. B. Moore, Alexan- 
der Lumber Co., Aurora, Ill.; A. L. Osborn, president Scott & 
Howe Lumber Co., Ironwood, Mich.; N. H. Parsons, Parsons 
Lumber Co., Rockford, Ill., and Roy S. Richardson, Richard- 
son Lumber Co., Bay City, Mich. Those present also attended 
a luncheon at the Midday Club. 








INDICATIONS ARE OF SLIGHTLY BETTER CAR 
SUPPLY 

The latest statistics issued by the American Railway 
Association indicate that on Dec. 1 there was a shortage 
of freight car equipment of all kinds totaling 105,527, 
which is a slightly better showing than on Noy. 1, when 
the shortage was given at approximately 114,000. The 
statement shows on Aug. 1 an actual surplus of 9,762 
cars, while in 1908 the surplusage was more than 413,000, 
and at no time during the year in 1908 were there fewer 
than 100,000 idle cars, “In January, 1912, there was a net 
surplusage of approximately 136,000 idle cars,’’ reads the 
report. “From November, 1913, until March, 1916, there 
was a continuous surplusage, the number running in Oc- 
tober, 1914, to over 200,000 cars.” 
- These statistics as presented by the American Railway 
Association, as coming from the railroad side, 
have little to offer in the way of satisfaction 
to lumbermen and other heavy shipping in- 
dustries. Lumbermen are not so much con- 
cerned with the conditions that existed on 
the railroads several years ago as with the 
deplorable shipping situation of today. Lum- 
bermen in Chicago assert that while reports 
from the mill sections, especially those on the 
main lines, show they are apparently receiv- 
ing box cars in a free fashion the situation is 
not being alieviated to any great extent. The 
embargo situation in Chicago is another fac- 
tor that is causing a lot of trouble, and lum- 
bermen are kept hopping to keep in touch 
with just what embargoes are placed and 
when the ban has been lifted. 


The association from its New York office 
issued a statement on Dec. 7 showing what 
the railroads were doing to relieve the car 
shortage. This statement in part reads: 

“The present car shortage constitutes an 
emergency growing out of the war. Not 
only is the bulk of the traffic far in excess 
of what it has ever been, but the war has 
created demands for so many new kinds of 
traffic, and from so many new. sources of 
traffic, that many abnormal movements in 
freight have taken place in unaccustomed 
directions, thus placing entirely unexpected 
burdens upon facilities of the railroads, shippers and con- 
signee. 

“Of course, the most abnormal movement of freight has 
been in export traffic, and the proper handling of this has 
been impeded by lack of vessel capacity and other facilities 
for releasing cars. This export traffic, which during the 
year before the war amounted in value to $750,000,000, 
represented in the year ended June 30, 1916, a value of 
$2,907,000,000, an increase of 287 percent. 

“The present unprecedented situation demands emergency 
measures for relief. The American Railway Association pro- 
poses to increase the per diem charges concurrently with the 
suggested increase in demurrage rates. In the meantime 
the Car Service Commission, codperating with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission at Washington, will obtain reliable 
information as to the actual shortage existing in different 
parts of the country. They will instruct the roads that 
have more cars than they own to send cars to roads where 
the shortage is most acute. 

“The net car shortage on Nov. 1 was approximately 114,- 
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Fix Your Credit Loss 
in Advance. 


You can state pretty accurately every item in your 
over-head expense but one—your credit loss. That 
you can only guess at. And how often you miss 
the mark, you, only, know! Because of present 
conditions, your credit loss is more of a problem 
than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses exceed a certain pre- 


viously-agreed-upon percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 


Thus your credit loss for twelve months is determined in ad- 
vance and nothing can increase it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small compared to the security 
afforded. 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our 
Policyholders. 


The American Credit- Indemnity Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 


1141 Marquette Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 


415 Locust Street, 


80 Maiden Lane. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


New York, N. Y. 











PLAY SAFE 


It’s dangerous to take chances. 


EMPLOY 
SERVICE 
wg —. 
Service. Ratings. 
The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 
Est. 1876. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 











Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and buisness 
need the protection? 


Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 
926 Manhattan Bldg., CHICAGO 





We carry the cost of installing. . 








HAY 


We have several hundred 
tons of Clover and Timothy 
Hay—a good buy for 


Saw Mills 


with stock to feed over the 
winter months. Let us 
quote you. 








Dix Lumber Company 


Sullivan, Indiana 
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000 cars and is expected to grow mtch worse with the ap- 
proach of winter unless shippers and railroads codperate 
to relieve the situation. Both shippers and roads must be 
prepared to sacrifice some present advantage for the sake 
of the common good. The Federal and State commissions 
should approve rules that will make for increased car 
efficiency.” 

The Car Service Commission of the association has estab- 
lished an office in Washington, D. C., and is codperating 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission in efforts to -re- 
lieve the shortage of cars. The intention of the association 
is to issue bulletins from time to time indicating what 
progress is being made in that direction. Practically all of 
the last two weeks have been spent by W. L. Park, vice 
president of the Illinois Central Railroad, and George 


Hodges, secretary of the commission, and two Chicago mem- 


bers of the Car Service Commission in looking into the 
matter. The action that the association will take is to 
give as quick relief as possible to the sections of country 
suffering from the box car shortage, and to issue instruc- 
tions to, all railroads of eastern, southern, central and west- 
ern States to turn over to their southern and western con- 
nections a percentage of box cars, loaded or empty, in excess 
of the number received from those lines. Railroads in New 
England that have on their lines more cars than they them- 
selves own must turn over to their western connections 
30 percent more .box cars than they received from those 
lines. Railroads in what is known as trunk line and freight 
territory, regardless of the number of box cars on their 
lines, will deliver to their southern and western connections 
20 percent more box cars than received from them. South- 
ern and western roads, regardless of the number of box 
ears held, will deliver to their southern and western con- 
nections 10 percent more box cars than they received. Lines 
in the central West must deliver 20 percent more box cars 
to their southern and western connections than received 
from them. 

This action, according to officials of the American Rail- 
way Association, ought to force a large number of box cars 
to the West, Northwest, South and Southwest, where there 
has been such an urgent need for them. Western railroads 
have been instructed to use their effort to discourage ship- 
ments to the Atlantic seaboard and New England of freight 
that apparently can not be unloaded and disposed of on its 
arrival, and eastern roads have been urged to refuse that 
sort of freight. Railroads have received instructions to 
present a weekly report to the Car Service Commission 
showing the number of box cars received from and déliv- 
ered to other roads. 
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Railroads that have on their lines less than the nun- 
ber of box cars they themselves own have been adviseg 
that they are expected to assist in relieving the situation 
by giving full information to their connecting iinegs in 
which direction the burden of traffic has been moving, 

In order to relieve the coal car shortage, which hag been 
even more serious than that in other lines of chipping 
equipment instructions have been given to the railroads 
to return at once to their owners all open type freight 
cars, either loaded or empty, and further to reiieve the 
shortage situation railroads in the Northwest have agreeg 
to place in active carrying service 16,500 ore cars. 

One reason cited by lumbermen for a freer supply of box 
cars at some mill points in the South within the last tep 
days has been the fact that the Government has beep 
shipping numerous quantities of supplies to the Mexicay 
border and these cars are loaded with lumber shipments 
on return trip. 


THIS HOOSIER LIKES HIS NATIVE STATE 


Just as T. H. Squarey, assistant general manager of the 
Long-Bell Farm Land Corporation, Lumber Exchange Build. 
ing, Chicago, intended to climb into his machine and tak 
a trip down to Huntertown, Ind., to see George Rice, a 
prospective buyer of Louisiana cut-over lands, which the 
corporation is marketing, he received the following letter, 
which cut short his trip quite suddenly. 

“Huntertown, Ind, 





“Dear : 

“J will you write a letter lines this morning, and It is q 
little cold day. George not wont like is live in Louisiana 
and Kansas City Mo. Tell you stop the letter more send 
me I don’t want more letter every day. I thank you be 
a good bye alright. 





“Your hastily, 
“Mr. George Rice.” 
After deciphering the letter Mr. Squarely lost faith in 
George as a land buying prospect and notified headquarters 
in Kansas City not to send any more literature telling of 
the possibilities down South. 


RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER 


From Dec. 10 to Dec. 18 inclusive, two vessels brought 
1,747,000 feet of lumber to Chicago for distribution. The 
largest individual cargo—749,000 feet—was carried by the 
steamer F. R. Buell, from Manistique, Mich. The next largest 
cargo—725,000 feet— was carried by the steamer Alice 0, 
Norris, from Manistique, Mich. 





LATE NEWS OF THE AMERICAN HARDWOOD INDUSTRY 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Dec. 19.—The Memphis territory has been covered with 
snow practically all of the last week and work in the woods 
has slowed down considerably. This is unusually severe 
weather for so early in the season and has caught logging 
interests rather off their guard. There are, however, a great 
many logs already prepared for shipment and the present 
interruption to cutting and hauling will do no serious harm 
if not too long continued. 

George F. Riel has organized the George F. Riel Lumber 
Co. and is now building a band mill with daily capacity of 
40,000 feet at Manchac, La., for the development of about 
25,000,000 feet of oak, ash and cypress in that vicinity. 
The new plant will be in readiness for operation early in 
January. Meantime Charles G. Kadel has purchased the in- 
terest of Mr. Riel in the Riel-Kadel Lumber Co. and will con- 
tinue the business of the latter under the same name. Mr, 
Riel will continue to reside in Memphis but will not open 
offices here. Manchac is on the Texas & Pacific Railway. 

Walker L. Wellford, secretary and general manager of the 
Chickasaw Cooperage Co., says that the plant which is now 
being constructed here to replace that recently destroyed 
by fire will be smaller than the old one. The company does 
not intend, however, to reduce its general capacity, but pur- 
poses to increase its facilities at other points. It has several 
mills at outside points where rough material has been got- 
ten out but these will, in future, be equipped with machinery 
which will enable them to manufacture finished heading and 
staves. The company operates a big factory at Gretna, La., 
for the manufacture of tight cooperage, and this is being 
run night and day while the Memphis plant is being rebuilt. 


Mr. Wellford says that the cooperage business is very active. 


and that demand is all that could be desired. 

R. J. Darnell (Inc.) announces that it will enlarge its 
manufacturing operations after the first of the new year and 
that plans are being rapidly completed for starting up the 
second hardwood mill at Leland, Miss., and the other side 


* of the double band mill at Batesville. 


W. H. Russe, of Russe & Burgess (Inc.) has been re-elected 
president of the Tennessee Club, the most exclusive social 
organization for men in Memphis. 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


Dec. 18.—With a capitalization given as $750,000, of 


which $201,000 has been paid in, articles of incorporation of 
the Ozark & Arkansas Midland Railway, to extend from 
Rogers, Benton County, to Kingston, Madison County, were 
filed in the office of the secretary of State last week, and 
the charter was granted. The proposed road will be about 
fifty miles long, but provision was made for future exten- 
sions, and it may later be extended thru Newton, Van 
Buren, Searcy, Cleburne and White counties to Bald Knob. 
The greatest amount of the stock subscribed is held by 
Towne Younger, trustee, of Dallas, Tex. 

The McLean-Arkansas Lumber Co. began the operation of 
its plant in Argenta Dec. 1. This is one of the new plants 
secured by the Little Rock Board of Commerce during 1916. 

Work on the new plant of the EB. L. Bruce Co., which will 
replace the one recently burned, is almost completed. The 
plant has been considerably enlarged, the entire main build- 
ings being of brick and concrete construction. Machinery 
is now being installed and operations will be resumed soon 
after the first of the year. The enlarged plant will give 
employment to about 100 additional men. 

R. J. Wilson, who a number of years ago was superinten- 
dent of the Huttig Logging Co., of Huttig, Ark., and now is 
general manager of the Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Co., at Emad, 
La., was here this week with two mechanics looking over 
the plant of the Wisconsin Lumber Co., with a view of pur- 
chasing and moving it to a point about seventy-five miles 
west of Emad where a new concern to be known as the 
Peavy-Wilson Lumber Co. will erect a mill to cut a billion 
feet of longleaf pine timber recently purchased. 

G. BE. Snell went to Memphis last week to negotiate for 
the location of a proposed mill of the Brown Lumber Co. at 


Lake Village, Ark. The company recently purchased 6,600 
acres of timber land near that point and is preparing to put 
the lumber on the market. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Dec. 20.—Indications are that car shortage conditions are 
improving, and this is a source of encouragement to the hard- 
wood lumber trade thruout the central section of Indiana. A 
change for the better in transportation conditions affects also 
many of the hardwood consuming plants, which have been 
threatened with a suspension of business for several weeks on 
account of difficulties experienced in procuring sufficient ship- 
ments of steam coal. This situation has been so acute that 
many of the largest wholesale coal companies have been 
forced to cancel contracts, with the result that business has 
been greatly disturbed. 

The demand for hardwoods remains quite active and prices 
are firm with strong upward tendencies. The announcement 
of peace plans in Europe had no effect on the market here, 
because practically all business transacted in Indiana is from 
domestic sources. The demand for lumber of all descriptions 
for building purposes is heavy, and wood consuming plants 
continue to make heavy demands on the market. 

The Powell-Mayer Lumber Co., of Argos, Ind., has rented 
a furniture factory building and expects to establish 4 
bending factory. Much of the machinery already has been 
purchased. 

The Greer-Wilkinson Lumber Co. closed its plant at Frank- 
lin, Ind., last week on account of a lack of fuel. Twenty-five 
men were thrown out of employment. A shipment of coal 
which had been promised for two weeks failed to arrive be 
fore the company’s supply was exhausted. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Dec. 20.—While the shortage of cars continues to interfere 
with the movement of lumber in and out of this market, 
orders have been accumulating at the mills in a way that 
indicates a. firm belief that the trade next year will be active 
and the market strong. The November sales reported by 
members of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States are greater in yolume than those for October 
by close to 16 percent, or more than 5,000,000 feet. The 
large number of heavy’ individual transactions is a feature 
of the report, many of them for above 500,000 and from that 
up to 2,000,000 feet. There also was a general marking up 
of prices. Operations at the mills are reported to be much 
hindered by the weather and by the difficulty of securing 
proper labor, altho there has been some relief in this latter 
particular within the last two weeks. There has been a0 
accumulation of orders, and the mill managements are 
anxious to fill them as fast as the transportation conditions 
will admit. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Dec. 18.—Residential construction in Grand Rapids from 
Dec. 1, 1915, to Nov. 80, 1916, according to the statistics 
of the building inspector's office, shows a total of more than 
$1,500,000, an increase of $85,464 over the preceding year. 
The statistics available make no allowance for the large 
amount of suburban construction, which this year is evel 
larger than last year. The suburban building has been espe 
cially active in East Grand Rapids, in the Wyoming Park 
district, and in the north end. 

A. M. Manning, vice president of the Felger Lumber Co., 
has just returned from a trip thru Wisconsin, where be 
reports the lumber trade has been hard hit by advancing 
prices. While there is a heavy demand for lumber, he — 
it is difficult to secure stock to fill the orders, Last bier 
hemlock and white pine advanced from $1.50 to $2.50, io 
during the last eight weeks the prices have advance’ $3.5 
Mr. Manning says the paper mills in Wisconsin are paying 
$13 per 1,000 feet for hemlock in the log for pulp, a 
stocks are hard to get at that figure. All the Wisconsi? 
lumber mills, he says, are short on stocks. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 








INCORPORATIONS. 


ALABAMA. _Coxheath—Coxheath Lumber Co., author- 
ized capital $15,000; Louis Pierce, J. B. Cox, W. J. Miller 
and P, C. Byrne. 5 : 
ane scainem eal Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$2,000; T. L. Samuel, C. Lutz and R. D. Samuel. 

ARKANSAS. Wabbaseka—Jefferson Hardwood Lumber 
€o., authorized capital $5,000; Thomas R. Ashcraft, presi- 
dent; J. P. Alexander, vice president and M. P. Allport, 
secretary and treasurer. 

CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—Southern California Box 
& Manufacturing Co. has incorporated. 

DELAWARE. Greenwood—The Greenwood Lumber Co. 
has incorporated to operate a sawmill and deal in lumber 

rod ts. P 
Pi vilmington—Carribean Timber Corporation, authorized 
capital $250,000; W. F. O’Keefe, George C. Steigler and 
BE. E. Wright. 

FLORIDA. Bonifay—Babois Lumber Co. has 

rated. 
poracksonville—American Pine & Cypress Co., 603 At- 
fantic National Bank Building, authorized capital $100,- 
000; Leland D. Cox, president and manager; V. G. Black 
and J. E. Guilkey, vice presidents and R. E. Castetter, 
secretary and treasurer. 

GEORGIA. Savannah—Interstate Land_& Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $25,000; E. T. Glaeser, P. O. Mead and 
Ww. J. Green. we 

Valdosta—Williams Lumber Co. has incorporated. 

ILLINOIS. Metropolis—Roberts Liggett Co. (to manu- 


facture lumber), authorized capital $100,000. 

INDIANA. Vincennes—Reel-Osterhage Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $50,000; G. F. Osterhage, John Cum- 
mins, C. Reel, L. A. Meyer, L. H. Vollmer and W. H. 
Vollmer. The company will establish yards at Bruceville, 
Edwardsport, Freelandsville, Sanborn and Westphalia. 

KENTUCKY. Nicholasville—G. A. Roy has_incor- 
porated the Roy Lumber Co., with an authorized capital 
of $30,000. The company will maintain yards and offices 
in Lexington and probably at this place. 

MICHIGAN. Grand Rapids—The Grand Rapids Veneer 
Works has reincorporated with an authorized capital of 
$325,000. 

MISSISSIPPI. Hattiesburg—Cowan-Kerr Lumber Co. 
(Inc.), authorized capital $5,000; R. R. Cowan, president; 
J. D. Kerr, vice president, and W. C. Storm. he com- 
pany will operate sawmills and conduct a lumber and tim- 
ber business. 

NEW YORK. New York City—Forest King Corpora- 
tion (to manufacture ‘Forest King” tree felling ma- 


incor- 


chines), authorized capital $11,000; Stanley M. Moffatt, 
M. R. Norton and I. M. Payne. ¢ 
OHIO. Columbus—Columbus Hoop Co. has incorpo- 


rated with an authorized capital $7,500. ‘ : 
Fostoria—Standard Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$130,000; John H. O’Leary, Paul T. Gaynor, Frank C. 
Healy, Blanche O’Brien and Sarah Garvin. 
OREGON. Klamath Falls—Chelsea Lumber & Box Co., 
authorized capital $50,000. E : 
Sandy—Bruns Lumber Co., authorized capital $2,000. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. Laurens—Laurens Box & Crate 


pi has incorporated; E. D. Easterby and H. Douglas 
xray. 
VIRGINIA. Berryville—Hyde County Land & Lumber 


Co., authorized capital $300,000; H. C. Warden, president, 
and W. A. Baker, secretary. 

WASHINGTON. Lowell—New England Manufacturing 
Co. has incorporated with an authorized capital of $11,- 
500; Harry L. Gary, David B. Gary, Edwin M. Gary and 
E. H. Streeter. 

Spokane—B. L. Willis Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$10,000; R. E. Horton. 


_ WEST VIRGINIA. Bablin—Holt Lumber Co., author- 
ized capital $250,000; William Decker, C. E. Hiner, A. H. 
Tenney, Charles Holt and T. E. Hardman. 

Charles Town—Standard Tile & Timber Co., authorized 
capital $9,000; S. A. Williams, Frank R. Weaver, B. 
Weaver, R, C. Boortj_ and J. M. Mason. 

Richwood—Fulton Manufacturing Co., authorized capi- 
tal $200,000; J. B. Dodge, H. H. Steele, W. B. Headley and 


"BUSINESS CHANGES. 


ARKANSAS. Ashdown—The Diamond Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the New Diamond Lumber Co. 

Green Forest—A. L. Hanby has sold his lumber yard 
and business to L. C. Gibson, of Alpena Pass. Mr. Gib- 
son bought the Hanby lumber business at Alpena some 
time ago and he has now extended his business by the 
purchase of the Green Forest business. 

Yarbo—The Yarbo Cooperage Co, has given notice to 
the secretary of State of a dissolution of its corporation. 

CALIFORNIA. Watsonville—W. L. Eckert has been 
succeeded by the San Vincente Lumber Co. 

COLORADO. Greely — King-Preston Lumber . Co.; 
change in ownership. ‘ 

GEORGIA. Rome—The O’Neill Manufacturing Co., of 
this city, manufacturing yellow pine lumber, sash, doors, 
blinds and other planing mill materials, announces that 
after Jan. 1 it will operate as the Marshall Manufacturing 
Co. There will be no change in the management of the 
company’s affairs, or its personnel, which is as follows: 
Stewart A. Marshall, president; Linton M. Vandiver, vice 
president, and William E. Wimberly, secretary and treas- 
urer. The company extends to the trade the season’s 
greetings, ' 
IDAHO. Idaho Falls—The Idaho Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Boise-Payette Lumber Co., with head- 
quarters at Boise. 

ILLINOIS, Joliet—The Sime-Sawyer-Georgens Co. 
now the Sawyer & Georgens Co. 

; INDIANA. Blkhart—The Elkhart Carriage & Harness 
Manufacturing Co. has been succeeded by the Elkhart 
Carriage & Motor Car Co. 

,__ vest Lebanon—Stolley & Frame have been succeeded 
Sy Hanes Stolley. 7 

, 'OWA. Estherville—The A. D. Root Lumber Co. has 
veen succeeded by J. J. Harker. 

~,utherland—A. J. Sieh has been succeeded by F. M. 

‘gle & Co., with headquarters at Alton. 

, “SANSAS. Cottonwood Falls—The West-Houghton 
Peer py has been succeeded by the McDowell-Harman 
J A D oO. 

sylvia—The Houston-Doughty Lumber Co. has been suc- 

ceeded by the D. J. Fair Lumber Co. 
, SENTUCKY. Paintsville—The Conley-Stafford ‘Lum- 
<r Co., of Hager Hill and the Teass & Davis Lumber Co. 
De Ae consolidated as the Paintsville Lumber Co. 
\.ppelbyville—The lumber firm of Hall & Crume on Jan. 1 
“ii become Hall & Davis, J. E. Davis, formerly in the 
‘umber business at Louisville, but now living at Taylors- 
= = oe has bought the interest of L. G. Crume in the 
CoC OUISIANA. Shreveport—The W. F. Johnson Lumber 

- Will increase its stock from $35,000 to $50,000 and in- 






crease the membership of the board of directors to five, 
electing the following two new directors: S. B icks, of 
Shreveport and R. M. Hubbard, of New Boston, Tex. 


MAINE. Bangor—Abner Taylor, who for thirty-one 
years has been in the sawmilling business on Exchange 
Street, has retired from business. He will be succeeded 
by the R. B. McKim Co., of Boston. 

Portage—The Portage Lake Mill Co. has increased its 
capital stock from $70,000 to $270,000. The company has 
also increased its number of directors from four to five. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Fitchburg—The Perley R. Eaton 
Lumber Co. has moved to Boston. 


MICHIGAN. Ann Arbor—The Come Pact Furniture Co. 
has been succeeded by the Ann Arbor Furniture Co. 

Boyne Falls—The Charles A. Barton Co. is closing out 
its business. 

Grand Rapids—C. B. Robinson, secretary and treasurer, 
has sold his interest in the Rex-Robinson Furniture Co. 

Niles—Carmi R. Smith will be succeeded in the lumber 
business here by the Niles Lumber Co. Jan. 15, of which 

S. Rudisill is manager and a stockholder; Will S 
Cavin, of Sturgis, and others are also stockholders. 

Wayland—L. D. Wiles has been succeeded by Hunsber- 
ger & Bowman. 

MINNESOTA. Dennison—The E. R. Stitz Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by the Gipson Lumber Co., with head- 
quarters at Minneapolis. 

New Richland—C. G. Lange has been succeeded by the 
Standard Lumber Co. 

Plainview—John Becker has been succeeded by the John 
Becker Lumber Co., with an authorized capital of $25,000. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—The O. H. Sample Estate has 
been succeeded by the O. H. Sample Lumber Co., with an 
authorized capital of $30,000. 

NEBRASKA. Hordville—George A. Hoagland & Co. 
have been succeeded by the Hordville Lumber Co. 


NEW YORK. Long Island City—The Hunterspoint 
san oRee & Supply Co. has increased its capital stock to 

Newburgh—The Cameron Lumber Co. has increased its 
capital stock to $50,000. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Lisbon—William H. White & Mc- 
Culloch Lumber Co. has been succeeded by the Thompson 
Yards (Inc.), with headquarters at Minneapolis. 

Valley City—The Zetterberg Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Thompson Yards (Inc.), with headquarters 
at Minneapolis. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—The Ebert Furniture 
Co. is moving to Red Lion. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. ‘Highmore—Augustus N. Gerhart 
nee. been succeeded by the Loonan Lumber Co., of Sioux 

alls. 

TENNESSEE. Bellbuckle—R. M. Paty & Co. have been 
succeeded by Paty & Shoffner. 

TEXAS. Aquilla—The J. S. Pool Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by C. G. Foust. 

Comanche—The Neeley, Harris Cunningham Co. is out 
of the lumber business. 

Denison—The West Plains Lumber Co. is out of busi- 
ness here. 
_ Mineola—The Mineola Box Manufacturing Co. is clos- 
ing out here. 

Sherman—The A. A. Fielder Lumber Co. is out of busi- 
ness here. 

VERMONT. Barton—The Vermont Butter Tub Co. is 
out of business here. 


VIRGINIA. Lynchburg—Massie & Pierce (Inc.) after 
ym y will be known as the Massie-Morrison Lumber Co. 
ne. 


WASHINGTON. Rockcut—The Welsh Lumber Co. is 
closing out. 


WISCONSIN. Clarno—Ulrich Schar has been succeeded 
by Grenzow Bros. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


ARKANSAS. Rush—The National Cooperage & Wood- 
enware Co., of Peoria, Ill., is starting the construction of 
a stave mill on Panther Creek, near here. The mill will 
have a capacity of 10,000 staves a day. Tom Frazier is 
local representative and has been buying timber for the 
mill since last spring, having acquired 1,500 acres of 
white oak for the company. : : 

GEORGIA. St. Marys—The American Pine & Cypress 
Co., 603 Atlantic National Bank Building, Jacksonville, 
Fla., will establish a plant to manufacture shingles, with 
a capacity of 50,000. 

KENTUCKY. Seco—Thé South East Coal Co. will in- 
stall a sawmill for cutting timber and will build forty 
miners’ houses. 

LOUISIANA. Derry—The Richards Lumber Co., re- 
cently incorporated at Lake Charles, will erect a yellow 
pine mill here, with a daily capacity of 90,000 feet of lum- 
ber. The company has bought a large tract of standing 
timber from L. C. Black, of Cincinnati, Ohio, which will 
provide cutting for at least 12 years. 

MISSISSIPPI. Charleston—The Queen City Box Co., 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, will erect a dry kiln, 170 by 20 feet 
and install veneer lathe and box factory equipment to 
manufacture rotary cut gum veneer and sawed hardwood 
box shooks. 

Jackson—The hardwood mill being erected by the Faust 
Bros. Lumber Co. is well under way and will have a daily 
capacity of 25,000 feet of lumber. It will be in charge 
of B. M. Wakefield, secretary and treasurer of the com- 
pany. The mill is located on Crew Lake, near “Monroe, 
La. Machinery for the mill has been acquired. 

Richardson—The Nicholson Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co. is erecting a mill. 

OHIO. Toledo—The C. A. Mauk Lumber Co., which 
suffered a heavy fire loss in September, is busy rebuildin 
the plant. The new plant will be 50 percent larger and 
will have a capacity for storing 200 cars of shingles.“ Two 
large sheds have been completed and another shed is to 
be constructed. _ The staining plant has also been com- 
pleted and is twice as large as the former plant. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Columbia—W. M. Shannon, 1115 
= Street, is planning the erection of an excelsoir 
plant. 

Sumter—J. W. Jackson, City National Bank Building, 
contemplates the installation of a box factory. 

TENNESSEE. Binghamton—The Chickasaw Cooper- 
age Co., of Memphis, has let contract to L. T. Lindsey 
to rebuild plant destroyed by fire. 

WASHINGTON. Lowell—A shingle mill will be built 
here by the New England Manufacturing Co., which \ 
incorporated with an authorized capital of $11,500. 

Pacific Beach—The Joe. Creek Shingle Co. (Inc.), is 
erecting a mill. 

Tacoma—The Holland-Cook Manufacturing Co. 
added a dry kiln outfit to its plant at Harvard Station. 

Tacoma—The Gregory Furniture Manufacturing Co. has 
added a lumber shed and dry kiln to its plant. The com- 
pany will spend $5,000 on the improvements. 

Tacoma—Work of rebuilding the structures destroyed 
by fire last month at the Hague Box & Lumber Co.’s 


plant on the tidelands is practically completed. The plant, 
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When in the market for 


W ¢ Fir, Spruce, Red Cedar and 
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our large Minnesota Transfer Warehouse Stock, 
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OUR 5) Prompt Shipments. 
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Satisfied Customers. 





entral Warehouse Lumber Co. 
“The Home of Quality” Minnesota Transfer, Minn. 








White Pine 


We manufacture and carry in stock at all times 
a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin Wisconsin 
White Pine Timber and is of a very soft tex- 
ture. Shop Lumber and Factory Selects are 
our Specialties. 





We solicit your business. 
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Davenport 
Hotel 


SPOKANE, U. S. A. 


The Meeting Place for the 
Business Interests of the 
Inland Empire. 


Rates, $1.50 up. 


"THE fame of this house as “One of America’s Ex- 

ceptional Hotels” is based upon far more than 

its architectural and artistic excellences—as unusual 
as they are. 

Moderate rates, service—by no means dependent 

upon the price of room engaged—Devoid of formality. 














If a prominent lumberman is in town you 
will doubtless find him registered here. 


Davenport Hotel Company 


L. M. DAVENPORT, President. 



























A. T. LUNDBORG, Manager 


Portland, Oregon 


E believe 

that there 
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in the entire 

United States 

more handsomely 
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offers more to the 
traveler. 
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Meet Me at the For Value, Service 
TULLER Home Comforts. 








NEW—HOTEL TULLER 


Detroit, Michigan 
Center of business on Grand Circus Park. Take Woodward car, get off at Adams Av. 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 


200 Rooms, Private Bath, $1.50 Single, $2.50 Up Double 
4 “ yy ix} 300 °° te 
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PALACE 
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of 
San Francisco 





Located in the heart of the Business, Shopping 
and Theatre Districts 


Offers Rooms and Service 


At rates unequalled in a hotel of its class. 


Rates for Rooms from $2.00 Upward 














prior to the fire, passed into the control of J. W. Brokaw, 
of the Northwestern Woodenware Co. and associates. All 
of the buildings destroyed have been rebuilt, except one 
warehouse. 

Spokane—Construction has started on three new dry 
kilns to be built by the White Pine Sash Co. to cost 
$30,000, including machinery. 


NEW VENTURES. 


ALABAMA. Mobile—Crockett & Shollar have started 
the operation of a veneer cutting plant in connection with 
their hamper and box factory. 

CALIFORNIA. Oakley—The Adams-Johnson Lumber 
Co. recently began the retail business with headquarters 
at Oakland. 

ILLINIOS. Chicago—The Nightingale Manufacturing 
Co., 426 Armour Street, recently began manufacturing 
phonographs. 

INDIANA. Bruceville - Edwardsport - Freelandsville - 
Sandborn-Westphalia—The Reel-Osterhage Lumber Co., 
recently incorporated at Vincennes, will establish yards 
at these places. 

“ga Spring Hill—Lockridge & Perkins are opening 
a yard. 

KANSAS. Wichita—The Roembach Lumber Co. is open- 
ing a yard. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—The Louisiana Pine Co. 
recently began the export lumber business. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Cambridge—F. D. Sterritt, who 
for twenty-five years was vice president of the George W. 
Gale Lumber Co., has opened a yard at 77 Albany Street, 
to retail lumber, dealing, in all kinds of building material 
ete. 

MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—The Robert Duncan Lum- 
ber Co. recently entered tne wholesale hardwood business. 

MISSISSIPPI. Meridian—The H. L. McDaris Lumber 
Co. has entered the wholesale business. 

MONTANA. Circle—The Montana Lumber Co. has be- 
gun business, with purchasing department at Lewistown. 

NEBRASKA. Omaha—The Omaha Turning Co. has lo- 
cated at 2608 Farnam Street and will make mahogany bed 
posts, pedestals, floor lamps and many novelties of wood. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Charlotte—The Mecklenburg 
Lumber Co. has entered the commission business. 


OHIO. Cincinnati—The A. H. Engler Lumber Co. re- 
cently began the wholesale and commission yellow+pine 
and cypress lumber business; no yard. 

Girard—O. E. Hawk & Co., of Youngstown, are arrang- 
ing to open a lumber yard here. 

OREGON. Portland—The Saari-Tully Lumber Co. has 
begun the wholesale lumber business here, with offices 
in the Northwestern Bank Building. The company suc- 
ceeds Saari Bros. The new firm consists of John and 
J. S. Saari and G. R. Tully. John Saari is president and 
treasurer; J. S. Saari, vice president and G. R. Tully, 
secretary. The Saari brothers have been engaged in log- 
ging and lumbering on the Iron Range in northern Min- 
nesota for many years. 

_PENNSYLVANIA. Watsontown—The Premier Supply 
Co, recently began manufacturing musical cabinets. 

TEXAS. Hamlin—The Hamlin Lumber Co. recently be- 
gan the retail business. 

Perrin—H. H. Hardin & Co., recently began the retail 
business, with headquarters at Fort Worth. 

Valera—J. O. Brown recently began the retail lumber 
business. 

UTAH. Gold Hill—The Gold Hill Lumber Co. has en- 
tered the trade. 


VIRGINIA. Newport News—The C. & H. Lumber Co. 
recently began the wholesale business. 


CASUALTIES. 


CONNECTICUT. Stamford—Damage_ estimated at 
about $30,000 resulted from a fire Dec. 14 in the kiln dry- 
ing department of the Erskine-Danforth Corporation’s 
furniture factory. 

INDIANA. Crothersville—The enameling department 
of the plant of the White Wood Products Co., handle 
manufacturers, was damaged by fire to the extent of 
$1,200, which is covered by insurance. 

MAINE. East Eddington—Dec. 10 the spool mill oper- 
ated by A. F. Merrill & Co. was visited by fire, which 
caused a loss of $30,000. The loss is partly covered by 


insurance. The mill will be rebuilt. 


NEW YORK. West Day—The sawmill of the West Day 
Lumber Co. was destroyed by fire recently; loss $7,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Quakertown—Dec. 11 lumber in the 
drying room at the Victor Box Manufacturing Co.’s plant 
burned; loss $1,200. 

Tullytown—The large grist mill and lumber yards of 
A. B. Shoemaker were visited by fire recently; loss $60,000. 

WASHINGTON. South Bend—The Kleeb Lumber Co.’s 
plant was destroyed by fire Dec. 15; loss $175,000, which 
is partly covered by insurance. The company furnishes 
electric power for lighting the city streets and many of 
the residences and the fire left the city in darkness. The 
plant was a large modern sawmill and planing mill and 
was one of the principal industrial units of the city. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Parsons—The plant of the Parsons 
Pulp & Lumber Co. was damaged by fire to the extent of 
$50,000 recently. The chipper house and digester burned. 

WISCONSIN. Milwaukee—The Filer & Stowell Co., 
manufacturer of sawmill machinery, Corliss engines etc., 
sustained a loss of about $350,000 Dec. 15, when fire of 
unknown origin destroyed the one and four-story brick 
pattern storage house, machine and blacksmith shop. A 
total insurance of $760,000 is carried on the plant. Thomas 
J. Neacy, president and general manager of the company, 
has sent a check for $1,000 to Chief Clancy to be placed 
in the firemen’s relief fund. The gift is a token of apprecia- 
tion for the work of the fire department in fighting the fire. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


_ LOUISVILLE, Ky., Dec. 19.—The Supreme Court of the 
United States at Washington Dec. 18 delivered an important 
ruling, reversing the decision of the Kentucky Court of 
Appeals in the long drawn out suit of the Ohio Valley Tie 
Co., of this city, against the Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
Co., in which the tie company endeavored to recover $100,- 
000 from the railroad for alleged damages. The Jefferson 
Circuit Court, of Louisville, awarded the tie concern the 
sum of $56,971 and this decision was upheld by the State 
Court of Appeals, on appeal taken by the carrier. It was 
then carried to the supreme court. The litigation started 
back in 1910 and was the outgrowth of charges on the 
transportation of ties. The chief issue involved concerned 
the practice of the company in shipping ties, billed to 
Louisville, in order to obtain the lower intrastate rate. At 
Louisville the ties were reconsigned to points out of the 
State, the tie company thereby saving considerably over 
the interstate rate. The Louisville & Nashville objected to. 
reconsigning the cars at Louisville, contending that if the 
tie company wished to take advantage of the intrastate rate 
the ties must be unloaded at Louisville. The Supreme Court 
held that the Kentucky courts had erred in holding that the 
tie company was entitled to “general damages,” in addition 














to the reimbursement in overcharges, as awarded by the 
commission, but further held that the tie company was 
privileged to collect judgment for specified damages insteaq 
of general damages, in addition to those already recovered, 
if the company could prove claims as to specified damages, 


WASHBURN, MgB., Dec. 19.—A second and final dividend of 
50 percent has been declared in the bankrupt estate, North- 
ern Veneer Co., of which Charles H. Reid, of Bangor, is 
trustee. This dividend completes payment in full to all 
creditors of the company, whether secured or unsecured, 
The trustee also reports a considerable balance in his hands 
to be turned over to the estate. 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA., Dec. 19.—King Lumber Co.; peti- 
tion in bankruptcy. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Dec. 19.—J. W. Alford & Co.; petition 
in bankruptcy. 


HYMENEAL | 


EAGER-KEEFER.—After waging an apparently losing 
battle for years, Cupid, as usual, finally triumphed on 
Wednesday of last week and threw William A. (‘Bill’) 
Eager over into the ranks of the benedicts. After Cupid 
scored the victory, Mr. Eager surprised his many friends 
in the lumber fraternity in Chicago with_the announce- 
ment that he and Miss Irene Keefer, of Champaign, IIl., 
were married by Dr. C. Waters, of the Grace Episcopal 
Church, Chicago, without any of their intimate friends 
knowing anything about it. Not even did Mrs. Harriet B. 
Eager, the groom’s mother, know about it until her son 
telephoned her the joyful news. Cupid started to shoot 
his darts two years ago at Silver Lake, Wis. Miss Keefer 
spent the summer at a hotel there and met Mr. Eager, 
who has a cottage there. The honeymoon was spent at 
the romantic Silver Lake cottage. Mr. Eager has been in 
the hardwood lumber game since 1900, in the South as 
well as in Chicago, and at one time specialized in chest- 
nut to such an extent that he became known as the 
“Chestnut King.” Mr. Eager, whose office is at 906 
Fisher Building, is a member of the Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation of Chicago and the Chicago Yacht Club. He is 
a singer of ability, and lumber fraternity festivities in 
Chicago are not complete without his Caruso-like con- 
tributions. 














GUNTON-CONNERS—At eight o’clock in the evening 
of Tuesday, Dec. 9, Raymond William Gunton and Phila 
Rhea Conners were united in marriage at the home of 
Mrs. Gunton’s uncle, Alderman Henry Utpatel, 1141 North 
Sacramento Boulevard, Chicago. The marriage was a very 
quiet family affair to which only the relatives of the bride 





MR. AND MRS. RAYMOND WILLIAM GUNTON 


and groom were invited. The original plan was to have a 
church wedding, but this had to be abandoned because of 
the recent serious illness of Mrs. Gunton’s father, James 
Winter Conners, of Colby, Kan. 7. M. Gunton, father 
of the groom, acted as best man and Mrs. James Winter 
Conners, mother of the bride, acted as bridesmaid. The 
house was beautifully decorated thruout with flowers, 
smilax and other green plants, the entire color scheme 
setting forth in an excellent manner the charm and beauty 
of the bride. About seventy-five guests were present at 
the ceremony. 

Phila Rhea Conners was born and raised in Kansas, her 
home in that state being at Colby, where her father has 
extensive holdings of wheat lands. After receiving a 
preliminary education in the schools of Colby, she entered 
the University of Kansas at Lawrence and after complet- 
ing her education there came to Chicago, where she has 
been associated with her uncle, Henry Utpatel, in his 
business for several years. Mr. Utpatel at present is an 
alderman of Chicago and also a master in chancery. 

Raymond William Gunton is among the best known 
of Chicago’s young wholesale lumbermen and comes from 
a family long known in the lumber business. His father 
is at present engaged in the lumber business on the Pacific 
coast. He came to Chicago especially to attend his son's 
marriage. Raymond William Gunton graduated from a 
San Francisco (Cal.) high school and then entered the 
University of California. Leaving the university he be- 
came associated in business with his father, who at that 
time also was actively engaged in the lumber business on 
the Pacific coast. The groom has also had experience in 
the South and in the North, as he has always accompanied 
his father to the different sections of the country in which 
he has been operating. Consequently when it came time 
for him to branch out in business for himself he was emi- 
nently fitted to make a success of the venture. He has been 
conducting a general jobbing trade in Chicago for some 
time, operating under his own name with offices in the 
Security Building. In all he has had seven years’ experi- 
ence in the lumber business since leaving college, to say 
nothing of that gained while a boy at the different plants 
operated by his father. 

Immediately following the ceremony the bride and groom 
departed for a honeymoon trip to the South, but refused 
to disclose the destination to their friends. After Feb. 1 
they will be at home at 4954 Park Ave. 


ROBERTS—LEWIS.—Assistant auditor of the Kirby 
Lumber Co., of Houston, Tex., J. W. Roberts and Mrs. 
Catherine D. Lewis, of Kansas City, Mo., were married 
in Houston Saturday, Dec. 9. The wedding was the cul- 
mination of an old romance, the couple having been 
friends for many years, but had not met for more than 
seven years, until Mrs. Lewis arrived in Houston the day 
of the ceremony. They will make their home in Kansas 
City, where Mr. Roberts will continue to represent the 
Kirby Lumber Co. 
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r OBITUARY 


William L. Roach 


Muscatine (Iowa’s) foremost citizen and one of the 
best known men in the sash and door industry, William 
L. Roach, died in his apartments at the Blackstone 
Hotel, Chicago, Monday morning, Dec. 18, following a 
four days’ illness of pneumonia. Mr. Roach had come 
to Chicago to attend the meeting last week of the 
Wholesale Sash & Door Association, of which he was 
president, and following the close of the meeting in- 
tended to return home to complete plans for a trip 
to Florida. Following the sash and door meeting in 
Chicago he contracted a cold, which developed into 
pneumonia. When the seriousness of his illness was 
learned by physicians the family at Muscatine was 
notified and Mrs. Roach and his sons, John and Robert 
Roach, and Joseph B. Chaplin, an official of the Roach 
& Musser Co., of which Mr. Roach was president, hur- 
ried to Chicago and arrived before he passed away. 
The body was taken back to Muscatine on Monday even- 
ing and the remains were met at the depot by intimate 
friends of Mr. Roach and by officials of the company of 
which he was president and escorted to the Roach home 
in Mulberry Avenue. The funeral was held on Thursday 
afternoon and was one of the largest attended services 
in the history of Muscatine. 

Mr. Roach was not only looked upon as one of the 
most prominent figures of the sash and door industry 
of the United States but was a potent figure in the de- 
velopment of Muscatine in many ways. He was not 
only engaged in the sash and door industry but was a 
capitalist and financier and reputed to be wealthy. The 
news of his death dismayed the residents of Muscatine, 
for whose benefit he had given much, both publicly and 
privately, to promote civie projects of a worthy nature. 
On Monday the Roach & Musser plant at Muscatine was 
closed as a mark of respect for the president and re- 
mained closed until after the funeral. 

Muscatine not only feels keenly the demise of Mr. 
Roach on account of his being its foremost citizen, but 
because he was a native of the city, having been born 
there Oct. 10, 1862. During the early part of his life 
he attended Muscatine public and high schools and 





THE LATE WILLIAM lL. ROACH 


being the son of comparatively poor parents he took 
advantage of every odd job he could find in order to 
be helpful to himself and family. At 18 years of age 
he began his business ‘career as bookkeeper, and was 
employed in this capacity by several Muscatine busi- 
ness houses until 1883, when he took a position with 
the Huttig Sash & Door Co. at Kansas City, Mo. Two 
years later he started in the manufacturing business 
for himself, establishing the Roach & Walker Manu- 
facturing Co., maker of sash and millwork in Kansas 
City. Soon afterward he became active in the West- 
ern Sash & Door Co., of Kansas City, and also the 
Huttig Sash & Door Co., of St. Louis, and was vice 
president of the latter. In 1888 he disposed of his 
interests in the Western Sash & Door Co. and the 
Huttig Sash & Door Co. and organized the Roach & 
Riner Manufacturing Co., of Kansas City. A year later 
he returned to Muscatine and organized the Muscatine 
Sash & Door Co. After that plant was developed from 
a small, struggling factory into one of the largest sash 
and door concerns in the United States the name was 
changed to the Roach & Musser Sash & Door Factory, 
now the Roach & Musser Co. 

‘erhaps what is the best testimony ‘to his splendid 
business acumen and sagacity is the fact that the im- 
portant tasks in the business and civic affairs of the 
city that he assumed alone will now have to be looked 
afte: by several different men. He was not only 
interested in the sash and door industry at Kansas City, 
Muscatine and other lines of business, but was a direc- 
tor and stockholder in countless business projects in 
Several States, as well as the actual head of numerous 
important companies. In 1901 he was one of the organ- 
izers of the Coast Cypress & Railway Co., a Florida 
Operation, and he was also a leading figure in the 
erganization and operation of the Standard Lumber 





Co., the German-American Timber Co., the Chipola 
Lumber Co., the Live Oak, Perry & Gulf Railway Co., 
and in the Carpenter-O’Brien Co., all of Florida. Mr. 
Roach was also identified with lumbering enterprises 
in the Northwest, being president of the Cameron Lum- 
ber Co., the Roach Timber Co., and the William Musser 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co., operating respectively 
in Washington, Oregon and Idaho. 

After serving Muscatine as its postmaster and alder- 
man for several terms Mr. Roach repeatedly declined 
higher honors. At numerous times he refused to accept 
a congressional nomination. Altho he was many times 
chairman of important political gatherings and State 
and county conventions of the Republican party, he 
steadfastly refused to become a candidate for office. 
Perhaps the unselfish and untiring nature of Mr. Roach 
was never better exemplified than in his work to build 
up a Muscatine water works system to a state of effi- 
ciency where it is pronounced one of the best among 


_the cities in the Hawkeye State. Invariably when any 


important civic improvement was launched Mr. Roach 
was always among its leaders. He it was who inspired 
and earried out the organization of the Commercial 
Club in 1892, and in many other ways he was a factor 
in business and commercial growth of his city. 

Mr. Roach was married twice. His first wife was 
Miss Margaret E. McCarthy, of Kansas City. Four 
children were born to that union, three of whom sur- 
vive. The surviving children are Edward Roach, sr., 
first lieutenant of Battery C of Iowa, which was en 
route to the Mexican border at the time of his father’s 
death; John Roach, of Muscatine, and Robert Roach, 
of Live Oak, Fla. Mrs. Roach died in 1909 and five 
years later he married Mrs. Anna Kempton, who sur- 
vives him, as well as his venerable mother, Mrs. Sarah 
Roach. Among the survivors of the deceased are also 
five sisters and three step children. He was a member 
of the Masonie Lodge, being a Mason of high degree, 
and also belonged to other fraternal organizations. 





HERBERT WILLIAM PEARSON.—A pioneer resident 
of Duluth, Minn., Herbert William Pearson, died Dec. 18. 
Mr. Pearson achieved eminence in science on two conti- 
ments and many believe that had it not been for an apo- 
plectic stroke with which he was seized nine years ago and 
trom the results of which he finally succumbed, he would 
have gained many more laurels in geological research. He 
took a leading part in Duluth’s development in the early 
days and was identified with many lines of progress. He 
was born Dec. 25, 1850, on Wells Island in the St. Law- 
rence River. He went to Duluth in 1880 from Sprink Lake, 
Mich., where he had been a member of the Cutler-Savage 
Co., and established at Duluth a lumber business with the 
late D. G. Cutler under the name of Cutler, Gilbert & Pear- 
son, erecting the second sawmill on Rices Point, which was 
built in 1881. In 1886 he left the lumbering business and 
entered real estate. 

Mr. Pearson was a charter member and the first presi- 
dent of the Duluth Boat Club, organized in 1886, and was 
prominent in many regattas. He was a charter member of 
the Kitchi Gammi Club and was secretary of the Board of 
Sducation and chairman of the building committee during 
the erection of the Duluth Central High School, dedicated 
in 1892. Since that time he had been interested princi- 
pally in scientific work and his geological research work 
had taken him into almost every State in the union and to 
many European countries. In England -he was honored 
by Charles Darwin and by Lord Kelvin and had addressed 
classes at Cambridge University, as well as at many other 
large colleges and schools in America. He was united in 
marriage to Miss Agnes Baillie, of Spring Lake, Mich., and 
is survived i her, four children, three brothers and one 
sister. The children are Robert Baillie Pearson, Mrs, Floyd 
Merrill Fuller, Mrs. Fred H. Waldron and Miss Agnes 
Pearson, all of Duluth. His brothers are Albert C. Vear- 
son, of Colorado Springs, and C. Alton Pearson, of Duluth. 
The sister is Mrs. Byron Parks, of Grand Rapids, Mich. 





c. E. GiILL.—One of the well known lumbermen of the 
north, C. E. Gill, a retired wholesaler of Wausau, Wis., 
died at his residence in that city Sunday, Dec. 17. Mr. 
Gill, who was 64 years old, was in the hardwood business, 
either for himself or with other connections for a period 
of thirty years. He was well and favorably known while 
active in the trade, especially with northern hardwood 
men. Mr. Gill, who retired from business several years 
ago, started in the wholesale lumber business in Wausau 
in 1896, and previous to that time was located at Minne- 
apolis. For several years he represented Upham & Agler, 
of Chicago, in the north. He was born at Aurora, IIL, 
and had been in ill health for several years. Besides 
his widow he is survived by a daughter and two sons. 
The children are, Miss Erma Gill, of Chicago; Charles 
Gill, of the Gill-Andrews Lumber Co., of Wausau and 
B. S. Gill, of the Gill Lumber Co., of Philadelphia. 





MRS. THOMAS A. MYERS.—Thomas A. Myers, of the 
North Carolina pine firm, Lewis Dill & Co., of Baltimore, 
Md., is mourning the death of his wife, Mrs. Isabel M. 
Myers, who passed away at their home in Roland Park, 
Dec. 17, following an illness of about five weeks of a 
complication of diseases. She was united in marriage 
with Mr. Myers twenty-six years ago and, besides her 
husband, is survived by a son and a daughter. 





GEORGE M. MILLER.—One of the pioneer citizens 
and lumbermen of Appleton, Wis., George M. Miller, died 
Dec. 12 at the Presbyterian Hospital in Chicago, follow- 
ing an operation. He was born at Massena, N. Y., in 
1864, going to Appleton in the following year with his par- 
ents. He formed a partnership with his brother-in-law 
as the Miller & Blood Lumber Co. in the 80's, later or- 
ganizing the Gerry Lumber Co., and in 1890 the Miller 
Lumber Co. He leaves a widow, a daughter and an 
adopted son. 





JOHN F. ADAMS.—Vice president and general manager 
of the Temple Lumber Co., at Pineland, Tex., John F, 
Adams, and one of the best known lumber manufacturers 
of Texas, died Dec. 13 at his home in that city. He was 
taken suddenly ill at the dinner table and died within an 
hour. Apoplexy is believed to have been the immediate 
oa of his death. He is survived by his widow and two 
children. 


MRS. ALICE JOHNSON McCMILLEN. The death of 
Mrs. Alice Johnson McMillen, widow of a pioneer sash 
and door manufacturer of Wisconsin, occurred at her home, 
440 West New York Avenue, Oshkosh, Dec. 19, at the age 
of 85. She was the relict of the late Robert McMillen, who 
founded the R. McMillen Co. at Oshkosh in 1867. 








GLEN MAY.—Manager of the eastern selling offices of 
May Bros., of Memphis, Tenn., Glen May, with headquar- 
ters at Boston, Mass., died Dec, 15, 
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Durability and Dollars 


When your rope breaks, your work 
stops; therefore, lack of durability 
means a loss of dollars. 









REG US PAT OFF 


The Original Colored 


@EO 
HERCULES (WIRE ROPE 

Spy? Strang Wire Rope 
is wear-resisting at every point; as 
a consequence, it is especially econ- 
omical on log loaders, skidders and 
other logging equipment, because 
on such work the strain on the rope 
is usually limited only by the power 
of the engine. Write for catalog. 


ESTABLISHED 1857 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 
New York Chicago Denver Salt Lake City San Francisco 
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rLumber Crayons 


Backed by 75 Years’ Experience. 


We make a specialty of Marking Crayons for 
the lumber industry. There's a crayon espec- 
ially suited to your every need—for green, 
wet, frosty and dry lumber. Each one is 
\ absolutely waterproof and will not brush off. 
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CRAYON 





American Acme Crayons 


are the most popular around mill and yard. 
Made all colors; hard, medium, soft. They 
are stronger, will last longer and are cheaper 
and better. Let us prove it by sending you 


free samples. 
Write today. 


an American Crayon Co. 


Factory and General Office, SANDUSKY, OHIO J 








WARREN AXE & TOOLCO. 


WARREN, PA. 


Were awarded highest 


honors Panama-Pacific GRAND PRIZE 


International Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AXES-LOGGING TOOLS 4%° OROP FoRcines | Dauyt 


tory capacity 35 








Has a hundred poems that have 


| IN FOREST LAN delighted thousands. It isin its 
ice, pestpaid, $1.25 


BY DOUGLAS MALLOCH third edition. Price, 
Axverican Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 26 


The holiday spirit has fallen on the local lumber 
market and there has been in the last few days a 
slowing up of almost every wood. However, this lull 
is seasonal and to be expected and a revival of a strong 
lumber market is expected following the close of the 
old year and when the inventory period is over. There 
is hope that by the first of the year the car situation 
will be much easier and there are already indications 
that this may take place. Mill points, especially some 
of southern pine mills on the main lines, report that 
cars within recent-days have been easier to obtain 
than in many weeks. However, some in the trade 
believe the car supply at those points is more a matter 
of temporary ‘‘luck’’ than indications of an extended 
improvement of car supply. 2 

Despite the lull prevailing with most of the woods 
prices have not suffered in any way and in fact there 
have been some further advances with some of the 
species. Cypress is among the woods that had a price 
advance on some items during the week. The trade 
with the hardwoods is well maintained and strong 
prices are asked. Both red and sap gum move at a 
high level of price and there are many in the trade 
who think that oak is coming back strong. A little 
better price improvement is noticeable also with oak, 
especially quartered. With the northern hardwoods, 
birch especially in thin stock is much in request, also 
thick items of maple and elm move as they have for 
weeks and that.is in a strong way. Basswood is scarce. 

Yellow pine wholesalers and selling agencies of the 
manufacturers in this market, altho admitting that 
trade is undergoing a lull on account of the time of 
year, maintain that there has been no weakening in 
prices and believe the present level will be supported. 
Hemlock moves in the same strong way that it did 
and fir is still suffering for lack of cars at producing 
points. Redwood is having a seasonal demand. White 
cedar products, excepting ties, are slowing down in 
demand and will likely so remain until spring. Oak 
ties and hardwood flooring are enjoying a wide market, 
with strong prices. 

The embargo situation instead of bettering is grow- 
ing worse and on most of the eastern roads embargoes 
are maintained on all shipments east of Ohio, except 
on live stock and perishable commodities. Belt line 
systems in Chicago have also put into effect embargoes, 
not handling business at all for some of the roads 
leaving Chicago. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 
Reported by J. C. F. Merrill, Secretary Board of Trade. 


RECEIPTS—-WEEK ENDED DEC. 16 














Lumber Shingles 
er ee 64,631,000 12,599,000 
OLE ae eee 59,709,000 12,033,000 
TORUS eis i oesecinioenes 4,922,000 566,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO DEC. 16 
Lumber Shingles 
a Sey ee ee 2,924,269,000 596,089,000 
UTA Sea ee ee 5 re eee 2,281,138,000 506,060,000 
ENN ios. Sukie sees 643,131,000 90,029,000 
SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED DEC. 16 
Lumber Shingles 
SS eo ea eee 05 24,164,000 4,279,000 
NED A wipe inhaled sissies onset 26,712,000 6,208,000 
RRND Coben abn wns esade 2,548,000 1,929,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO DEC. 16 
Lumber Shingles 
MPL ik shh kb es hoses ah bei 1,358,360,000 337,205,000 
TERESI RS ear eee 1,087,866,000 362,283,000 
SS eer ers. eee cee 
PND ves bibs 5505 5S" bebe Baus 25,078,000 
RECEIPTS BY WATER 
For week ended Dec. 16, 1916............200- 3,987,000 feet 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department for 
the week ended Dec. 20 were: 





CLass No Value 
IN) oo 55's eh wits ieee wos 1 $ 200 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000........... 20 52,400 

5,000 and under Li ee a ee 16 67,850 

10,000 and under A 14 199,750 

25,000 and under ot EEL 9 207,000 
50,000 and under 100,000........... 7 342,000 
Hampden Club, 2-story club house...... 1 150,000 

PDEs SIS ist iwisewieee is os wlohe ae 68 $ 1,019,200 
Average valuation for week........... Pe 14,988 
TOCKIS <DTCVIGUE, WOCKS 2... 00105010 + wa00 0-0 121 2,115,100 
Average valuation previous week....... sea 17.480 
Totals corresponding week 1915......-. 79 1,126,925 
Totals Jan. 1 to Dec. 20, 1916......... 8,439 110,224,019 
Totals corresponding period 1915...... 7,819 96,658,402 
Totals corresponding period 1914....... 10,269 81,169,110 
Totals corresponding period 1913....... 10,274 94,967,250 
Totals corresponding period 1912....... 8,349 87,041,935 
Totals corresponding period 1911....... 8,752 102,015,771 
Totals corresponding period 1910.......10,461 102,689,450 
Totals corresponding period 1909...... - 8,994 84,045,319 
Totals corresponding period 1908....... 9,574 64,642,740 
Totals corresponding period 1907....... 7,622 59,963,270 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago.—Northern pine products continue in good de- 
mand, altho there is a slackening due to the holidays and 
consequently buying is less than last week. This will 
likely continue until after the first of the year. .The scar- 
city of stocks in the North, however,-has created a situa- 
tion whereby buyers are more than ordinarily eager to 
place their requirements. The inventory season is also 


WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS 


having its effect upon the yard trade. Prices remain 
high and what buying is done is with very little kicking 
about the high level of quotations. 





Minneapolis, Minn.—Mills continue to enjoy an unusual 
demand for the season, and their most serious trouble is 
the shortage of cars. Factory trade is good, especially 
for box lumber, which is getting scarce. Some retailers 
have finished inventories early and are placing restocking 
orders, while others are buying right in the midst of the 
inventory period,,a most unusual course of action. Log- 
ging crews generally have been filled, but at a high wage 
rate, which means an added cost for logs. 


Buffalo, N. Y._-Demand for white pine is fairly good, 
and is extending to the better grades to a larger extent 
than usual. Supplies are not heavy and much lumber 
will have to be brought in during the winter by rail if 
sellers will be able to meet demand. The stormy weather 
has interfered with the sale of the building grades to some 
extent, but price conditions are good and quotations have 
advanced. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Embargoes have made the situation 
serious for consumers and dealers here. Prices are very 
firm, but few dealers are able to take new business under 
present conditions at any price. Yards hold what pine 
stocks they have for regular customers. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass.—Eastern spruce is very firm at the new 
high base price of $32. Current quotations are: 8-inch, 
$32; 9-inch, $33; 10-inch, $34; 11-inch and 12-inch, $35. 
Shipments from the mills are slow and uncertain. Ran- 
dom is very firm. This week 2x4-inch has sold at $27 and 
some wholesale men ask more. Other sizes are: 2x3, 
2x6 and 2x7, $26; 2x8, $31; 2x10, $33; 2x12, $34. The spruce 
board market is firmer, covering boards bringing $22 to 
$23 and matched, stock lengths, $26 to $27. 


Baltimore, Md.—Demand for spruce of certain grades in 
the export trade keeps up, the shipments, however, being 
confined to the highest grades, and attaining proportions 
about as large as they can well be under the circum- 
stances. Domestic requirements are limited. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—There is a keen market for spruce in 
Pittsburgh. The trouble now is the difficulty to obtain 
any spruce, owing to the congested railroad traffic and 
car shortage. Clear spruce is somewhat above lists thus 
far quoted. Low grade material is also very firm and 
somewhat above the average lists prices. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago.—The presence of real winter weather in Chi- 
cago has brought a closing down in the white cedar mar- 
ket and it is likely that there will not be any more real 
activity until the arrival of spring. This is true with 
poles and posts and white cedar shingles, but not so much 
so with white cedar ties. as the railroads continue to buy 
ties heavily. There is no change in price quotations on 
white cedar shingles. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Buying has practically ceased with 
the coming of zero weather. 


Toledo, Ohio.—Trade has been good all fall in cedar posts 
and concerns handling these products are busy booking 
orders for future delivery. There has been no increase in 
price. The pole market is a trifle inactive but indications 
point to a good spring trade. Stocks are rather badly 
depleted and the car shortage has worked considerable 
hardship, especially on posts and poles because of the 
shortness of their season. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago.—The situation with hardwoods, both northern 
and southern, remains strong, altho on account of the 
approach of the holiday season there is a little less buying. 
The lull is naturally to be expected and has no effect upon 
prices. With northern hardwoods birch remains the leader 
and there is an especially good demand for thin birch. 
The price on some birch items is very much advanced over 
that of thirty days ago. Basswood is also much wanted, 
especially firsts and seconds, inch in 12-foot lengths. 
Northern maple and elm in thick stock are also in strong 
demand and stocks are scarce. With the southern hard- 
woods, both sap and red gum are very active and prices 
are strong. Sap gum in all lengths and red gum firsts 
and seconds, inch in 12-foot lengths, are in good demand, 
There is still some difference of opinion as to oak; some 
of the trade say that both quartered and plain oak are 
in much better position, while others admit that while 
quartered oak is moving much faster they can see no im- 
provement with plain. However, a general belief is that 
after the first of the year there will be a marked, improve- 
ment in the oak situation, as it is understood that the 
furniture factories offer strong indications of some heavy 
buying of oak in January. Cottonwood is very active and 
scarce. Poplar continues to move in a very active way 
and local wholesalers say that they find many items scarce 
at mill points. Prices are strong on almost all hardwoods 
and also are maintained at a high level on hardwood 
flooring. White oak ties move in considerable volume to 
the railroads. 





Minneapolis, Minn.—Factory trade is heavy, calling es- 
pecially for thick stock, which is growing scarce and de- 
mands high. prices. Cull hardwood suitable for boxes 
also is in good demand at higher prices. 





St. Louis, Mo.—The market is unusually good for this 
time of year, nearly all woods being in demand. Cotton- 
wood still leads in demand. Car oak still is very strong, 
and both red and sap. gum continues in brisk call, and 
the prices are satisfactory where deliveries can be made. 


~ —. 
Kansas City, Mo.—A general advance in prices, ranging 
from $2.25 to $4, is expected soon. The market continues 


very steady. Rough stock is in good demand, th, ship. 
ments are not prompt. The railroads continue steady 
customers, 


New Orleans, La.—Oak and the gums continue !) leag 
with ash in improved request. With the box factories 
busy, lower grade stock also continues in good call. The 
market is visibly improved on the domestic side ani prices 
are reported to be stiffening. Locally export shipments 
are likewise improved, and it is said that a much larger 
volume of stock could be moved overseas were steamer 
room available. 


Memphis, Tenn.—The overshadowing feature of tlic hard. 
wood situation here is the unparalleled demand for gum 
lumber in all grades and descriptions and prices are ex. 
ceptionally well maintained. There is a good movement of 
other hardwood lumber, so far as traffic facilities wil] per- 
mit. There is some slowing down in demand on account 
of the near approach of the holiday season, but this is legg 
pronounced than usual and there is call enough to take 
up practically everything that can be shipped. Prices as 
a general rule are about the same as previously. 





Louisville, Ky.—The car shortage and eastern railroad 
embargoes hold back business to some extent, but Decem- 
ber business undoubtedly will show a consistent gain, and 
the trade is fairly well satisfied. Walnut and mahogany 
have come into the limelight strong during the month, 
several orders having been received for European delivery 
or for use in making up war orders for European shipment, 
Gum, oak, poplar, ash, cypress and elm show little change 
in demand or supply, business generally being active, 
There is a noticeably improved demand for quartered gum, 
Fall building operations are showing a decided increase, 
especially in this city. 


Boston, Mass.—Everything on the hardwood list is very 
firm and sellers are so confident of the basic strength of 
the market that they are absolutely refusing, to make 
concessions. There is much complaint about the slowness 
of shipments from the western hardwood mills as well as 
from the southern producers. The general impression is 
that the market is getting firmer all the time and that a 
general advance of prices is coming shortly. A growing 
inquiry for sound wormy chestnut to be used for crating 
is reported this week. Chestnut is quite expensive, as 
much as $53 being paid for the firsts and seconds in inch 
stock. Plain oak receives much attention and up to $65 
is paid for inch lumber in the best grade. Maple is 
scarce and costly, some mills having quoted local whole- 
salers more than $47 for the best grades in inch stock this 
week. Actual sales of firsts and seconds, inch, were made 
this week within the following range: Basswood, $44 to 
$46; chestnut, $51 to $53; maple, $45 to $47; plain oak, 
$63 to $65; quartered oak, $89 to $91; red birch, $60 to $62; 
sap birch, $50 to $51; white ash, $56 to $60. 





Baltimore, Md.—Local hardwood men report that they 
have every reason to feel satisfied with the results attained 
quantitatively as well as in the matter of returns. Prices 
appear to have stiffened a little more as the inquiry in- 
creased, and the mills in various instances even marked 
up their figures, stocks at producing points being by no 
means large. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—A good volume of trade for this season 
is reported, tho sales are interfered with by the numerous 
railroad embargoes. Lumber receipts from the South 
are coming in slower than usual and this condition is ex- 
pected to continue for a time. The leading woods are 
maple, birch and oak. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—All grades of hardwood are out of the 
trading at present, owing to the dearth of cars. High 
grade stocks are narrow in market activity but it is 
equally as difficult to obtain any promise of shipments. 


Ashland, Ky.—Demand for all classes of oak lumber has 
shown the best improvement of the entire year during the 
last ten days. Bill stuff of all description continues in 
heavy demand with offerings light. Milling operations are 
affected to some extent by weather conditions. Railroad 
embargoes have eased up considerably. Prices have ad- 
vanced on the low grades. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—There is considerable activity in 
all lines of the hardwoods, a good movement of lumber 
and generally strong and higher prices. Despite the car 
shortage, which continues a great aggravation, the No- 
vember sales reported to the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association of the United States exceeded those during Oc- 
tober by more than 5,000,000 feet, or about 15.9 percent. The 
number of transactions was not so great but the individual 
sales are larger in volume. For the first time in months 
there was not a sale of walnut reported. A large quantity 
of log run appears in the report. In this market this grade 
of ash sold at $33; beech, 4/4, at $22.75; birch, 4/4, at $31; 
buckeye 6/4, at $24; sycamore, 4/4, $21.50, and maple, 
4/4, at $25. Sales of basswood, 4/4, firsts and seconds, 
were at $39, and common at from $28 to $32; No. 2 com- 
mon or better buckeye, $20.50, and No. 3 common, 4/4, at 
$17.75; No. 2 common chestnut, 4/4, $15.75 and $16; No. 2 
common sycamore, 6/4, $18.50 and No. 3, 6/4, $14; firsts 
and seconds, 4/4 tupelo, $25.75, and No. 2 common, $18.50. 
The gum market is strong and the movement heavy con- 
sidering the transportation situation. Firsts and seconds, 
8/4, have sold at $51.75 and No. 1 common at $40.75, while 
red common is quoted at from $26.50 for 4/4 up to $42.75 
for 10/4. A healthy condition is noted in the oaks, with 
plain white, 4/4, firsts and seconds, quoted up to $65; No. 1 
common at $35, and export grades, 8/4, at from $32 to 
$35. There is a good movement of construction timbers 
in oak and prices are firm. 


Columbus, Ohio.—The hardwood trade holds up well 
despite the approach of the holiday season. Yard stocks 
are fairly good, altho in some instances there is a scarcity 
in certain items. Car stocks are in good demand, and 
automobile factories buy wide sizes. Quartered oak is 
in good demand and prices at the Ohio River are: [irsts 
and seconds, $83; No. 1 common, $55. There is 2 good 
demand for plain oak and unchanged prices. Ash is in- 
creasing in strength. Basswood is moving well and the 
same is true of other hardwoods. 


Toledo, Ohio.—Hardwood conditions are good and de 
mand is normal for the season. 
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HEMLOCK 

Chicago.—There is no change in the hemlock situation 
from ‘.st week, the market still being one in many in- 
stances of quotations being made from day to day in- 
stead of attempting to present frequent lists. -The price 
situation is still strong, some hemlock items selling from 
$1 to $1.50 off list, and altho like other woods there is a 
little lull on account of the holiday period it has had no 
serious effect on the market. Northern mill points re- 
port : searcity in a good many items and this situation 
also has a bearing on well maintained prices. 

Boston, Mass.—Confidence and courage are beginning 
to become the dominant characteristics of the eastern 
hemlock market. The more remunerative prices are a 
source of much satisfaction, the very lowest quotation 
peing $22, unless the lumber is not of the best. Hemlock 


plank are in fair request at better prices. Hemlock di- 
mension is quiet. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Trade has dropped off on account of the 
stormy weather, but owing to the lack of cars and the 
shortage of stocks prices are. holding firm. 


Cincinnati, Ohlio.—In the hemlock end of the market 
yard stocks are lower than a week ago and prices firmer, 
put the demand is about the same. Mills representatives 
say stocks at the mills are low and are being shipped 
faster than they are being turned out from the logs. 
Many inquiries are coming from country retailers who are 
anxious about shipments promised for early in the year. 


Columbus, Ohio.—There is a good demand for all sizes 
of hemlock stocks and prices are firm. The recent ad- 
vance of $1 a thousand has been well maintained. Yard 
stocks are not large. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—There is a stiff and very steady de- 
mand. Prices are based on $24.50, Pittsburgh, but there 
are premiums offered in many instances for prompt 


shipment. 
POPLAR 


Chicago.—Poplar is able to maintain its activity, while 
a few items are scarce at mill points, especially No. 1 
common, and there is an especially good demand for this 
grade from the furniture and planing mill people. It is 
stated very little No. 2 at mill points at this time remains 
unsold. There is no recession from the strong prices that 
have prevailed for a considerable time. 


Baltimore, Md.—All divisions with the possible excep- 
tion of the highest grades show decided strength. Com- 
mon poplar is being called for with considerable freedom, 
and there is every prospect that the inquiry will keep up. 
The scarcity of railroad cars, while tending to lessen the 
movement, also has the effect of bringing out inquiries 
that would be held back under a more adequate supply 
of transportation facilities. 


Boston, Mass.—Inquiries for poplar are received in fair 
volume, considering the lateness of the season. Big or- 
ders are not plentiful, but buyers call for a satisfactory 
amount of moderate quantities, for which they do not 
hesitate to pay pretty stiff prices if the seller agrees to 
ship promptly. The current range on firsts and seconds, 
inch, is $60 to $63. 





Cincinnati, Ohio.—There has been an advance of prices 
on some grades of poplar of as much as $1, but this has 
not served to reduce the demand or the bookirigs, and 
orders on hand at the mills have increased. On firsts and 
seconds the full dollar advance is quoted, and sales are 
reported at from $51 to $53, with select rough selling at 
$41 and $42. A sale of a large quantity of panel and wide, 
4/4, is reported at $61 and $62. 


Columbus, Ohio.—There is a good demand, especially 
from many lines of manufacturing. Automobile factories 
are buying wide sizes actively. Retail stocks are not large 
and some dealers are seeking to accumulate a surplus. 


vaso ga firm and several advances have been announced 
recently. 


Ashland, Ky.—Poplar continues good with the move- 
ment heavy. Stocks are below normal with only a limited 
amount of milling being done. Prices are firm with slight 
advance noted on the very low grades, 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


: Chicago.—Not much change is noticeable in the fir mar- 
ket, demand keeping up well, altho wholesalers are not 
able to get shipments thru on account of the car short- 
age. Many in the trade expect heavier buying a little 
later on and, should the car situation ease up, that fir 
will again be in a strong position in this market. This 
Wood, like others, is experiencing the sort of buying that 
Benerally prevails during the holiday period, but much 
better things are expected after the first of the year, when 
also the inventory period will be over. A quiet market 
also prevails in red cedar shingles and there is no change 
mM quotations from last week. 


gece Wash.—Fir lumber prices remain firm. Mills 
: e well Supplied with orders ahead. In some quarters 
mmand has slacked off as the season nears its end. As- 
apie reports show orders largely in excess of produc- 
eg and shipments. The car situation shows little change. 
ndications are that the customary shutdown of the mills 





a | ranging, from a few days to two weeks at holiday 
~ ily this year be the briefest possible, mostly for 
°° panes day and New Year’s day, owing to the strength 
nd 2 market and demand. Many of the camps also plan 


‘tail the holiday shutdown. 





Portiand, Ore.—Most fir mills have booked about all the 


re orate they care for at present, with the car situa- 
ta ane ee as it is. Prices-are steadily becoming 
“de iets ats > outlook is reported encouraging. Demand 
ator : g srade spruce continues active at good prices and 


Thre pois Shingles are more active than for many months. 
ong Stars bring $2.25 at the mills and clears are quoted 
ood oo weents higher. The log market is firm with a 

“ “cmand and decreasing surplus. 


Seat 
"tess pe Wash.—The market continues to strengthen 
ana > : 4 car situation has changed very little, if any, 
ey ave a large amount of business on hand. It is 


cd that prices will advance within the week. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


—An a i 
een announced. dvance of $1 in fir prices has 


b 
The market for this wood is quiet, de- 


mand having tapered off with the arrival of freezing 
weather. 


Boston, Mass.—Announcement of some big shipbuilding 
contracts placed lately by the large west Coast lumber 
manufacturers has encouraged the local wholesale trade 
to believe that it will shortly be possible to secure the 
necessary tonnage for bringing forward cargoes of Doug- 
las fir and other building lumber by way of the Panama 
Canal. For the present the New England situation is 
virtually unchanged. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago.—A good demand continues for all western pines 
and the trade finds very little protest at the high prices 
asked. Recent price advances seem to have very little 
effect on the buying, altho not so much buying is evident 
right now as last week, on account of the holiday season. 
Most of the western mills are so well sold up on all their 
stocks that they are not looking very eagerly ‘toward this 
market. This is true with practically all the pines in 
the West. 





Kansas City, Mo.—Western pines are in very good de- 
mand and prices continue strong and unchanged, altho 
it is expected that there will be a generai withdrawal of 
all quotations within a few days. Orders meet more delay, 
due to weather conditions. 


Boston, Mass.—The market for western pines is very 
firm and demand is fair. Much fault is found with the 
slowness of shipments. Current quotations on carefully 
graded western white pine are as follows: Uppers, 4/4 to 
8/4, $104; 10/4 to 12/4, $114; 16/4, $121; selects, 4/4 to 8/4, 
$94; 10/4 to 12/4, $109; 16/4, $116; fine common, 4/4, $74; 


5/4 and 6/4, $76; 8/4, $78; No. 1 cuts, 4/4, $59; 5/4, $66; 
6/4, $68; 8/4, $72; barn boards, d. & m., No. 2, 5-inch, $38; 
6-inch, $39; 7-inch, $38; 8-inch and 9-inch, $39; 10-inch, $40. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The car shortage on the Coast is creat- 
ing a demand for all kinds of lumber and wholesalers 
find it difficult to satisfy their customers in the California 
woods, as well as in Idaho pine. This makes the price 
situation strong in this market. 


REDWOOD 

Chicago.—Redwood, like,other species in this market, is 
undergoing a seasonal lull, altho a fine trade is expected 
again after the first of the year. Yard buying is naturally 
quiet, altho factories still seem to be much in need of 
stocks. This is the inventory season and naturally the 
redwood wholesalers do not expect much demand. The 
price advances that went into effect recently are well 
maintained. 


San Francisco.—The market continues firm, with some 
inquiries for rough clear for export and domestic use. 
Rail business is fair, with prospects of improvement later 
on. Export business on clears continues to be limited by 
the scarcity of tonnage. As the recent advance of $1 on 
redwood was practically absorbed by the increased freight 
rates by sea, it is expected that a further advance in 
lumber prices will be necessary to enable the mills to 
show a decent profit. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va.—The aggregate sales of pine during the 
week were smaller than for some time. The decrease was 
both in rough and dressed stock. No. 1, 4/4 edge, sold at 
$25.25 to $26; No. 2, $22.25 to $23; No. 3, $18 to $19; 4/4 








PERKINS GLUE CO. 


Sole Manufacturers and Selling Agents 


Perkins Vegetable Veneer Glue 


(Patenced July 2, 1912) 


Suite 814 J. M. S. Building, 
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FEDERAL Daily Performance 


Is the Best Proof of 


FEDERAL Claims 


Users of heavy-duty trucks must be unusually careful in checking over comparative 


cost-of-operation statements. 


Some manufacturers emphasize the volume of tonnage handled, but say nothing about 
the cost—others feature the low gasoline consumption but neglect to mention the work done. 

Federal truck records will bear critical analysis from any angle. 

As an example, the Lowrie & Robinson Lumber Company of Detroit, operating a 2 ton 
Federal with trailer attached, made a daily average in June of 12 deliveries—averaging 4072 
feet of lumber for each load—at a cost of 73 cents per delivery. 

Can you say as much for your haulage equipment ? 

Let our Traffic Engineering Department co-operate with you in working out operating 


costs on your particular business. 


When you write, ask for ‘‘Federal Traffic News’’—a little 
magazine full of interesting performances of Federals-on-the-job. 


THE FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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edge box, $16.25 to $17.25; 4/4 edge culls, $14.25 to $15.25; 
4/4 edge red heart, $13.50 to $14; 4/4 cull red heart, $9 
to $10. Six-inch box rough $17.50 to $18. No. 1, 8-inch 
rough, $29.75 to $30.50; No. 2, $25.50 to $26.50; No. 3, $19.75 
to $20.75; box, $18 to $19; culls and red heart, $16.50 to $17. 
No. 1, 10-inch rough, $30.75 to $32; No. 2, $26.75 to $27.50; 
No. 3, $22 to $22.50; box, $18.50 to $19.50; culls and red 
heart, $16.50 to $17.50. No. 1, 12-inch rough, $33.75 to 
$34.75; No. 2, $20 to $32; No. 3, $24.50 to $25.50; box, $20 to 
$21; culls and red heart, $17.50 to $18.50. No. 1, 5/4 edge, 
$26.50 to $28.25; N’o. 2, $25 to $26; box, $16.75 to $17.50; 
No. 1, 6/4 edge, $29 to $29.75; box, $16.75 to $17.50; 
No. 1, 8/4 edge, $31 to $32.25;*Nos. 1 and 2 bark strips, 
$18.75 to $20; box bark strips, $11 to $11.75. No. 1, 13/16- 
inch rift flooring, $40, No. 2, $35. No. 1, 13/16-inch floor- 
ing, $27 to $28.25; No. 2, $25.25 to $26.50; No. 8, $21.25 to 
$22.50; No. 4, $15.75 to $17. No. 1, %-inch ceiling, $16.50 
to $17; No. 2, $15.50 to $16; No. 3, $13 to $13.50; No. 4, 
$9.50 to $10.50. No. 1, 7/16-inch, $17.50 to $18.25; No. 2, 
$16.50 to $17.50; No. 3, $14.75 to $15.50; No. 4, $11 to $12. 
No. 1, 13/16-inch partition, $27.50 to $28.50; No. 2, $26 to 
$27; No. 3, $22 to $22.75. Nos. 1 and 2 bark strip partition, 
$22 to $23. Six-inch roofers, $18 to $19.25; 8-inch, $19 to 
$20.25; 10-inch, $20.25 to $21.50; 12-inch, $21 to $22.25; fac- 
tory flooring, $19.25 to $21.25; lath, $3.15 to $3.25; North 
Carolina pine sizes, $18.50 to $20.50; 4/4 log run poplar, 
$23; 2 and 3-inch box heart, $22 to $23. 


Boston, Mass.—Modification of its embargo announced 
a few days ago by the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad has been of great assistance to the North Caro- 
lina pine merchants. Their orders have increased ma- 
terially in number and when the seller is able to guaran- 
tee prompt shipment prices also have been benefitted. 
Bids of $23 for 6-inch roofers and $24 for 8-inch roofers 
have been received where the boards are in transit and 
can soon be delivered at New Haven railroad, points. 
Rough edge is the subject of a good amount of interest and 
for 4/4 about the lowest price today is $30.75. Very high 
prices are quoted on yellow pine partition. Number 1, 
13/16x3%4-inch, being quoted at present at $32. 


Baltimore, Md.—The North Carolina pine situation is 
much the same as it has been, with the exception that 


the first really cold weather of the winter has come and 
has temporarily halted certain forms of construction work, 
thus lessening the number of requests for delivery. How- 
ever, the outlook for a fair demand from the builders is 
as good as before. The makers of packing cases are as 
busy as ever, and their requirements are liberal. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—The market shows an advance, and No. 
3 common and better are substantially higher. Mills have 
been getting so many orders that they are unable to fill 
them. Transit cars are not plentiful and all deliveries 
are subject to delay. Orders are taken only with the un- 
derstanding that delivery is uncertain. 


SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 


Chicago.—The seasonal lull occasioned by the approach 
of the holidays has perhaps affected the southern pine 
trade as much as that of any other wood, altho prices 
remain firm as a rock, say the wholesalers. During the 
last few days the demand has dwindled on account of the 
time of year and those in the trade expect a speedy revival 
as soon as the holiday season and the inventory period 
have passed. Southern mill points report an easier car 
situation, altho the general belief is that the relief is 
only temporary. The principal demand in this market 
seems to be for 8-inch No. 2 shiplap and 6-inch No. 2 
center match. There is also a very good demand for tim- 
bers and prices on timbers are very firm. Those on the 
buying end have been hopeful that prices would become 
easier on yellow pine, but so far there has been no indica- 
tions of any break. Many of the salesmen are still re- 
stricted in taking orders and are confined to items that 
fit the stock lists easily. There is some buying for stock- 
ing up purposes, 





Kansas City, Mo.—The car shortage has resulted in an 
increase of mill stocks. Demand, both domestic and ex- 
port, continues very strong, and there is reported to be 
active call for timber stuff. Both mill stocks and yard 
stocks are badly broken. Manufacturers hold out little 
hope for a change in the car situation, and promise only 
the best service they can give under the circumstances. 
The only change in prices is an advance of 50 cents in 
flooring. 





You can stop the losses in your store only 
by removing the causes. 


If you will answer these questions you will 
know if there are causes for loss in your store. 





drawer? 


Do you know, without counting it, how much money 


Write “Yes” or “No” 
in this column. 


| 
| 


should be in your cash 





Do you know how many “charge” sales have been made in your store to-day? 





and cents? 


Do you know how much your today’s “charge” business amounts to in dollars 





Do you know how much money you have “on your books” today? 





account today? 


Do you know exactly how much, and from whom you received money on 





Can you tell if a mistake has been made, and who made it? 





your clerks makes each day? 


Do you know the number of sales, and the amount in dollars and cents, each of 
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customers? 





Have you a record of every transaction that occurs between your clerks and 





© 


Do you know how much money you have paid out to-day? 





© 





Do you know the amount of goods you have sent out on approval or C.O.D., 
and whether all has been paid for or the goods returned? 


| 


Can you answer ‘‘Yes’’ to all the above questions? If not, we can help you. 


Tear out this page and mail to 


The National Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio 





ee; 


St. Louis, Mo.—Wholesale dealers especially seem to be 
doing a good business, despite the handicaps of ihe car 
shortage. Prices are good, with sensational tendeicies, 


New Orleans, La.—Today’s Southern Pine Association 
bulletin indicates that orders are close to normal. Ship. 
ments have increased somewhat and exceed production, 
while orders unshipped again approach the 30,)00-car 
level. Car supply is said to be distinctly improved on 
the trans-Mississippi lines and slightly better on the East 
Side, tho the general situation is by no means satisfactory, 
Reports indicate that demand holds: its own despite the 
approach of the holidays and that prices continue to aq. 
vance on some of the more active items. 


Alexandria, La.—The following prices prevail this week: 
Flooring—1x3-inch, A EG, $37; B & better EG, $35; B ng, 
$34; C EG, $28; D EG, $21; No. 1 EG, $23; No. 2 HG, $16.25; 
A FG, $27; B & better, FG, $26; B FG, $23.50; C FG, $22.50; 
D FG, $21; No. 1 FG, $20; No. 2, FG, $16; 1x4-inch, A RG, 
$37; B & better EG, $35; B EG, $34.50; C EG, $27; D RG, 
$21; No. 1 EG, $24.50; No. 2 BG, $16; A FG, $26.50; B & 
better, FG, $26; B FG, $25.50; C FG, $24; D FG, $20; No, 1 
FG, $22.50; No. 2 FG, $16.50. Ceiling—g-inch, B & better, 
$22.75; No. 1, $20; No. 2, $13.50; %-inch, B & better, $20; 
No. 1, $18; No. 2, $11.50; %-inch, B & better, $26; No. 1, 
$21.50; No. 2, $17. Partition—4-inch, B & better, $25; 
No. 1, $21.50; No. 2, $17; 6-inch, B & better, $27. Bevel 
siding—l-inch, B & better, $18; No. 1, $14.50; No. 2, $11, 
Drop siding—6-inch, B & better, $25.50; No. 1, $22; No, 2, 
$17.50. B & better surfaced—ix4-inch, $25.50; 1x6-inch, 
$27; 1x8-inch, $27; 1x5 to 10-inch, $30.50; 1x12-inch, $30.50; 
14%4x4 to 12-inch, $32.50; 144x4 to 12-inch, $30; 15¢-inch, $29, 
C surfaced—1x4-inch, $23; 1x6-inch, $24.50; 1x8-inch, 
$24.50; 1x5-inch to 10-inch, $26.50; 1x12-inch, $27; 114x4 to 
12-inch, $28.50; 114%4x4 to 12-inch, $27.50. Rough finish— 
1x4-inch, $22.50; 1x6-inch, $23.50; 1x8-inch, $24; 1x5 to 
10-inch, $27; 1x12-inch, $27; 144x4 to 12-inch, $28; 1%x4 
to 12-inch, $26. Casing and base—4 and 6-inch, $31; 8 
and 10-inch, $32. Jambs—4- and 6-inch, $33; 14, 1% and 
2-inch, $36. Molding—72 percent. Fencing——No. 1, 1x4- 
inch, 16-foot, $18.25; other lengths, $18.75; 1x4-inch CM, 
16-foot, $18.50; other lengths, $19; 1x6-inch, 16-foot, $20; 
other lengths, $20.50; 1x6-inch, CM, 16-foot, $21; other 
lengths, $20.50. Fencing—No. 2 (all 10 to 20-foot), 1x4- 
inch, $13.25; 1x4-inch, CM, $13.50; 1x6-inch, $16; 1x6-inch, 
CM, $16.75. Fencing—No. 3 (all 6- to 20-foot), 1x4-inch, 
$11; 1x4-inch, CM, $11.25; 1x6-inch, $12:50; 1x6-inch, CM, 
$12.50. Boards—No. 1, %x8-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $17; 
other lengths, $17.75; 13/16x8, 14- and 16-foot, $19; other 
lengths, $18.50; 34x10, 14- and 16-foot, $18.75; other lengths, 
$18.50; 18/16x10, 14- and 16-foot, $19.50; other lengths, 
$19.25; 34x12, 14- and 16-foot, $21.50; other lengths, $21; 
13/16x12, 14- and 16-foot, $24; other lengths, $23.50. Boards 
—No. 2 (all 10- to 20-foot), %x8, $15.75; 13/16x8, $16; %x10, 
$16.25; 18/16x10,. $16.75; 34x12, $17.25; 13/16x12, $17.75. 
Boards—No. 3 (all 6- to 20-foot), 3x8, $11.75; 13/16x8, $12; 
84x10, $12; 13/16x10, $12.25; 34x12, $12.75; 13/16x12, $13. 
Shiplap—No. 1, 1x8-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $19.75; other 
lengths, $19.50; 1x10-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $19.50; other 
lengths, $19; 1x12-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $20; other lengths, 
$19.75. Shiplap—No. 2 (all 10- to 20-foot), 1x8-inch, $16.75; 
1x10-inch, $16.50; 1x12-inch, $16.25. Shiplap—No. 3 (all 
6- to 20-foot), 1x8-inch, $13.50; 1x10-inch, $13.25; 1x12- 
inch, $13.25. Car material—all 1x4- and 6-inch: B & 
better siding, $26; No. 1 siding, $21; No. 1 roofing, $20.50; 
No. 1 lining, $19.75; No. 2 siding, $15; No. 2 roofing, $13; 
No 2 lining, $14.50. All 2x6, 8- and 10-inch: No. 1 deck- 
ing, $20; No. 2 decking, $15; heart face decking, $2). 
Plaster lath—No. 1, $2.10; No. 2, $1.70. Byrkit lath—4- and 
6-foot, $11.25; 8- and 10-foot, $11.75; 12-foot and longer, 
$12.25. Stringers— 90 percent heart, 7x16- and 8x16-inch, 
14- and 16-foot, $25; 28-foot, $30; No. 1 rough, 7x16- and 
8x16-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $28.50; 28-foot, $28. Caps, 
rough heart—12x14-inch, 12-foot, $28; 14-foot, $24; 14x14- 
inch, 12-foot, $23.75; 14-foot, $24.50. No. 1 square S & E 
—12x14-inch, 12-foot, $22; 14x14-inch, 14-foot, $22.50. Sills 
—36-foot, $25; 38-foot, $28; 40-foot, $32; 50-foot, $40. Ties— 
6x8-inch, 8-foot, rough heart, $19; 6x8-inch, 8-foot, No. 1 
square S & B, $17.50; 7x8-inch, 9-foot, rough heart, $20.50; 
7x8-inch, 9-foot, No. 1 square S & B, $18; 8x8-inch, 8-foot, 
6-inch heart, S 4 S, $22; 8x8-inch, 8-foot, 6-inch, No. 1 
rough, $19.75. Oil rig timbers—No. 1 square S & BE, $23; 
2x4- to 8x8-inch, $19; 2x10- to 10x10-inch, $19.25; 2x12- to 
12x12-inch, $18.50; 2x14, 16-inch and up, $24. Paving block 
stock—No. 1S & E, $15.50; No. 1 square S & E, $15; rough 
heart, $16.50. Grooved roofing—No. 1, 1x10-inch, 14- and 
16-foot, $20.50; other lengths, $20; No. 2, 1x10-inch, 10- to 
20-foot, $15. Dimension—16-foot, No. 1 and No. 2, $3 and 
$3.50 off list; 10-, 12-, 14-, 18- and 20-foot, No. 1 and No. 2, 
$4 and $4.50 off list; 22- and 24-foot, No. 1 and No. 2, $7 
and $7.50 off list; No. 3, all lengths and sizes, average 
price, $9.75. Shorts—No. 1 dimension, 6-, 8- and 9-foot, 
$14; No. 2, 6-, 8- and 9-foot, $13.30. Long joists dimen- 
sion, 26-foot and larger No. 1, $21. 





Boston, Mass.—The southern pine wholesale trade 1s 
very good. The restoration of rail transportation facilities 
for lumber shipments in the southern half of New Eng- 
land has started a general buying movement. Building 
construction is really active, considering the lateness of 
the season. A slackening of interest in partition is Tre- 
ported, now that it is becoming so expensive, up to $33 
being asked for B and better, %x3%4-inch. Flooring sells 
well this week at very firm prices. It is not easy to make 
deliveries. Flooring quotations are as follows: Quarter 
sawn A, $42.50 to $44; quarter sawn B, $40 to $41.50; 
quarter sawn C, $32 to $35. Where prompt delivery is 
promised buyers do not hesitate to pay $23 for 6-inch No. 
2 common and $24 for 8-inch. Offerings at these figures 
are taken quickly. 


Baltimore, Md.—The Georgia pine men are much en- 
couraged by the interest shown in the offerings, even tho 
they are still hampered by the car shortage and by high 
water freight rates. Stocks carried by the yards here 
are only moderately large, with some of the heavier tim 
bers in fairly liberal supply. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The yellow pine situation is unchanged. 
Prices are strong but the mills are unable to make the 
prompt deliveries wanted. Retail yards are not oe 
ing much stock and report that they are unable to fi 
demands in some lines. Just now the demand has de 
clined to some extent, owing to the approach of the 
holidays. 





Cincinnati, Ohio.—There seems to have been some im- 
provement in the movement of yellow pine during the in 
two or three weeks and local yards have made increases 
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stocks, but nothing like what they need to meet the de- 
mand of retail distributers and consumers. While manu- 
facturers and wholesalers report a large volume of orders 
on their books, they say not so much business is offered as 
would be were transportation facilities better. Now that 
ihere has been a decrease of construction activities on 
account of the weather, it is believed that there will be a 
contraction of the demand for immediate delivery, and 
that, with some improvement in the car situation, local 
yurds will be able to accumulate stocks against what is 
confidently believed will be the best early spring trade in 
years. Contracting builders are making inquiries for 
quotations on next year’s requirements and a considerable 
number of bookings of this character are reported in 
sight. The market for dimension, flooring, ceiling, par- 
tition and some other items is active on a somewhat higher 
level of prices. 





Pittsburgh, Pa.—There is a healthful demand. South- 
ern shipments are somewhat better, but are so far behind 
that there is small chance of getting orders filled for 
months. There are practically no shipments from the 
Southwest reaching Pittsburgh at this time. Buying is 
feverish in most cases, aS consumers are covering a wide 
territory in their endeavor to obtain relief from shortage. 

Toledo, Ohio.—While many shippers have taken their 
cars out of transit, owing to the excessive demurrage 
rates, there are plenty of transits to supply the demand, 
which is not heavy, owing to the extreme cold weather 
and the near approach of the Christmas holidays. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La.—Demand continues brisk, of about 
the same volume and character as hitherto, despite the 
approach of the holidays. Call for mixed cars predom- 
inates, as usual, and the mixtures cover the list pretty 
thoroly. Car supply is reported distinctly easier along 
the Southern Pacific lines and slightly better on the Texas 
& Pacific. An advance of $3 on A finish is reported locally. 
Prices all round are firm. 








Chicago.—Price advances have occurred during the 
week, local wholesalers announcing a 50-cent raise in 
12-inch B finish and for the remainder of the items in B 
finish the advance has been $1. There has also been an 
advance of $1 on 4-*and 10-inch C finish. On Dec. 15 
there was also an advance of $3 in the price of A finish, 
but this is explained by the fact that A finish from 
that date will be sold under the changed grading rule 
adopted by the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. The change is a modification of the rule covering 
A finish and is ‘‘The better side shall have a perfect face, 
free from sap, knots or other defects; the reverse side 
shall not be poorer than B.”’ This modification is expected 
to create a grade that will be much in demand and will 
likely be much in request from retailers and the railroads. 
There is a continued good demand for 3-inch tank stock 
and also a good inquiry for pecky. Wholesalers are able 
to maintain the high level of prices now prevailing, altho 
the demand for cypress is seasonal: 


Kansas City, Mo.—Trade in cypress is reported much 
better than normal and a much stronger call is expected 
after the first of the year. Prices are firm and may ad- 
vance unless there is a freer movement from the mills 
to meet expected orders. 


St. Louis, Mo.—There has been an advance of $3 a 
thousand in Class A finish. Demand for all grades of fin- 
ish is very good. The trend of the market at present 
seems to be toward the smaller cities and line yards in 
the territory west of St. Louis, while there appears to 
be a lull in the demand from the bigger cities. The car 
situation is a little easier. 





Boston, Mass.—The market is very firm for all grades. 
Ones and twos sold this week at $48.60 to $51 for 4/4; 
$49.50 to $52 for 5/4 and 6/4; $52.75 to $54.75 for 8/4, and 
$68 to $71 for 10/4 and 12/4. No. 1 shop is quoted: 4/4, $30 
to $31.50; 5/4 and 6/4, 5/4 and 6/4, $387.50 to $39.50; 8/4, 
$41.75 to $43.25. 


Baltimore, Md.—The cypress trade is much the same as 
it has been, tho prospects show improvement, construc- 
tion work being on a somewhat larger scale. Prices are 
firm, with no material fluctuations in Gulf stocks. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—A fair demand is reported, tho the ap- 
proaching holiday season has lessened the sales some- 
what. Prices are firm. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—There has been an increase in the 
demand for shop grades of cypress, but no improvement 
worth mentioning in deliveries from the mills. Prices 
hold firm at the recent advance of 50 cents and $1. No. 1 
shop sells at from $25 to $26 for 4/4 and $33 for 8/4, with 
Select, 4/4, at $38 and $41, and 8/4 at $40 to $45. 


Columbus, Ohio.—There is a good demand, especially 
from the east. Retail stocks are not large. 


Toledo, Ohio.—Cypress shows strength both in demand 
and price. There has been an advance of $1 a thousand 
and on good authority another advance is declared im- 


minent. 
SHINGLES AND LATH 


_ Chicago.—There is no change in the shingle quotations 
in this market this week in either the white or red cedars. 
The prevailing price on red cedars is $3.36, Chicago basis, 
on Clears and $2.92, Chicago basis, on stars. The quota- 
tions on white cedars are $3.35 for extras, Chicago basis, 
and $2.55 for standards, Chicago basis. High prices pre- 
vail and lath are scarce. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Offerings are few, and while de- 
mand is light, as usual at this season, some believe that 
Prices will advance before spring. 





Tacoma, Wash.—Red cedar shingles hold about the 
Same. Quotations are mostly reported firm with premi- 
ums for quick cars. Some reports of weakness are heard 
and dealers are not all in accord with what they say is the 
teh: price to the trade. Lack of cars continues 
rade: mills idle and is holding down output. Manufac- 
“uvers generally take an optimistic view of demand and 


Brices after the turn of the year. Cedar siding is quiet. 
Fir lath are firm, i ai 


Seattle, Wash.—Shingle prices are firm at about $2 for 
stars and $2.15 for clears. It is freely predicted that 
clears will advance rapidly in the near future until a more 
normal spread is obtained. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Strong southern demand for shingles 
keeps the market active, with the car shortage aggravated 
by the slow movement from the mills over northern lines, 
where snow is interfering with the prompt forwarding of 
ears. Prices remain firm and unchanged. Lath\continue 
scarce and no improvement of the situation at the mills is 
reported. 





New Orleans, La.—Demand for cypress shingles and 
lath continues active and an advance of 10 cents on primes 
and dimension clipper shingles is announced, due to stock 
conditions. Mill supplies of shingles continue low and 
broken in assortment and both shingles and lath are sold 
in mixed cars only. 


Boston, Mass.—Inadequate transportation 
keeps the local shingle market rather erratic. White 
cedar extras being $4 and clears $3.60. Prices are ex- 
pected to advance about the first of the year. There is 
a fairly wide range of quotations on red cedar shingles, 
from $4 up. The lath market is very firm. Offerings are 
light and go quickly. Sales of 1%-inch lath were made 
this week at $4.90. For 1%-inch lath the bottom price 
appears to be $3.90. There is a moderate call for furring, 
but quotations are advancing, $23 for 2-inch being about 
the lowest any seller will take. There is not a bulky busi- 
ness in clapboards, but offerings are very light and barely 
equal the market requirements. Spruce extra bring $54 
and clears $52. 


facilities 





Buffalo, N. Y.—Shingle demand is quiet on account of 
the weather, which has been stormy. Prices have not 
shown a decline, however, as the supplies available are 
much below normal. It is difficult to get shingles here 
by rail, owing to the lack of cars at the Coast. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—There is a lighter movement of 
shingles in the retail trade but wholesale and retail dis- 
tributers continue importunate in their demands on the 
mills, which are still slow in making shipments. Demand 
for cypress is particularly strong and prices are firm. 
Considerable depletion of lath stocks is reported, demand 
is steady and prices are_firm. 

Columbus, Ohio.—The shingle trade holds up well de- 
spite the lateness of the season. Retailers are buying 
for future delivery. The weakness which developed sev- 
eral weeks ago has now almost passed away and prices 
are firm. The lath trade is steady and prices rule firm. 


SHOOKS 


Boston, Mass.—The market for all sorts of packing lum- 
ber is very firm. A quotation of $21 for round edge, inch, 
pine box boards now looks cheap. Some manufacturers 
ask $22 for really nice, dry boards. Well manufactured 
pine shook, 13/16-inch are now quoted at $30 and up. 
Good quality spruce box boards, round edge, inch, are 
generally quoted at $20. Immense quantities of boxing 
and crating lumber are now consumed at the New Eng- 
land industrial centers and there is no indication of any 
diminution of the demand for some time. 


COOPERAGE 


Chicago.—The coopers and stave manufacturers view 
the stave situation at different angles. Many of the stave 
manufacturers are loaded with contracts made during 
the fall, while a large proportion of the coopers, who have 
not contracted, have provided themselves with enough to 
last until late in the winter and have their agents travel- 
ing thru the South, buying and inspecting staves at the 
mills. The oil refineries see higher prices in the future 
and during the last weék have sent out invitations to 
the coopers to make their bids for contracts on barrels 
for part of 1917. Delays of the railroads in furnishing 
cars has impressed many with fear that all kinds of tight 
barrel cooperage stock will rule much higher than at 
present. In the meantime the large provision buyers are 
substituting many other containers for their products 
in place of barrels and tierces. Circled heading mills 
find it difficult to meet the increased demand. An in- 
creased call is noted for gum syrup staves and circled 
heading. Whisky staves are scarce and higher. There 
are some offerings of square oil heading at prices compar- 
ing with other tight barrel stock. Slack staves, heading 
and hoops are freely offered, except white ash butter tub 
staves and square ash heading, which are comparatively 
scarce. Racked ash hoops are not easy to find. There 
is no demand for hickory flour hoops, but a good demand 
exists for 914%4- and 10%4-foot hickory box straps. Flour 
staves and heading, coiled elm hoops and headliners are 
slow to sell, but these may improve if wheat continues to 
decline and millers resume the use of barrels, say A. & H. 
Gates in their report on market conditions. 


Southern elm flour staves..............000- 8.50 
Yo. 2, 28%-inch elm staves, net M......... 4.75 to 5.25 
No. 1, 17%4-inch kiln dried, tasswood head- 

RUS DOPAMEES 0 oa cd: dib:a's 1s orale Oe 4.4.0) Aisa aleisinna 6 < 06% 
No. 1, 17% 1-inch gum heading, per set, 

PURE 6 cis os av odiec oda 6 Kew d wee Wace wdiere .05 to .06 
WAS ORM TATE TIGPCOE i656 coc c6es cece cee se cae 1.85 
Circled white oak, oil heading, per set...... .30 to 31 
PEOUh. ORM TUPELO Oi rs o s:06 6:0 v:eiwie ec sciese cecenet ee 1.35 to 1.55 
No. 2, ZS-INCH MUM SAVER. 0c scecccccccs 8.00 
Circled red oak, ol] heading... 2... cesccccve .28 
Ie EMMETT 5:4 a.a'9:a'0\8 w 4c '4:44.970 W040 8 ee ears No demand 
Be a A 0 a) ES ee 12.50 to 13.00 
DE Fe, DEW HU GUAR s 6 cscs ade ccvces 7.00 to 7.50 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6 feet, 9 inch, per M_ 9.50 to 10.00 


Patent coiled elm hoops, 4%-foot, per M.. 5.25 


Patent coiled elm hoops, 6 foot, per M...... 10.00 to 10.50 
Half barrel staves, elm, per M............-. 4.50 to 4,75 
Half barrel basswood heading, per set...... .05 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M......... 6.00 
EG  SEUENRIM Ds no's sa 560554 6 dole Mek 66:05 0780's 55 to .60 
Head lining, car lots, per M, 12-inch........ .30 to .35 
DOR FOMGNE TROD WEPROGID s o5.66.0:. 66 ciebs 6,00 6.0:06's .46 
BISNE PACeNG MOOD DRITOIE. 06 cceccccsccctpos 46 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M.......... 45 
Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels.. 45 
Four patent and four wire hoop barrels..... 45 
Ee REDD ose os vad hn. c 8 ees 6008 ones 37 to .58 
No. 1 white ash butter tub staves........... 13.00 to 13.50 
Flat ash, 5%-foot hoop, per M..........+.-.+. 5.50 to 6.50 
NUR UN Sac cans ge rebiwe ced cov ecene 62.00 to 65.00 
Red oak, oil staves, per M..... * ee Ror 38.00 to 40.00 
White oak, oil staves, per M............ 42.00 to 45.00 
to a A er eee errr re 1.00 to 1.05 
POC WASTE, SOR... ccccvecces ecccecccces ° -90 to -95 


Ashland, Ky.—Kiln dried and jointed oil staves are mov- 
ing in good volume at prices fairly satisfactory. Wood 
operations are curtailed to some extent by weather con- 
ditions, 








Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
partment at the following rates: 

25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 

— words of ordinary length make one 
ne. 
Heading counts as two lines. 
No display except the heading can be ad- 
mitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing ad- 
vertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to se- 
cure insertion in regular department. All ad- 
vertisements received later will be placed under 
heading Too Late to Classify. 
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FOR SALE-—CUT OF OUR BAND MILL 

For the next three months green—same to be loaded on cars 

as sawn. To be handled in this manner on account of 


Spring floods. 
Address 
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“T, 31,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


FOR SALE-—IN HELENA 
A hardwood concentrating yard, fully equipped, on two 
railroads, room for expansion. Write BOX 78, Helena, 
Ark., for particulars, 


WANTED-—SEVERAL CARS 
Northern Soft Woods. 1x4x6 to 12’ D&M to }%” for Floor- 
ing. Quote delivered Peoria and name kind of lumber and 
grade. H. C. STONE LUMBER COMPANY, Peoria, Ill. 


FOR SALE—TWO 50 HORSE POWER 
Westinghouse Engines; two 15 horse-power Case Engines, 
Must be disposed of quickly. 

R. WALLACE & SONS MFG. CO., Wallingford, Conn. 


LUMBERMAN WITH LONG WHOLESALE 
Manufacturing and selling experience in the north would 
like to put some money in good, clean, growing concern and 
assume responsible position. 

Address “TT, 30,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

















FOR SALE—FIVE MILES 25 AND 30 POUND 
Relaying rails, nine ton Dinkey and log cars. 
SHERMAN-BENNETT CO., Fisher Bldg., Chicago, Il. 


FLORIDA—DO YOU INTEND VISITING 
The land of health and sunshine this winter? If so, write 
M. J. HOENIG, Prop. Hotel Palms, West Palm Beach, Fla., 
for instructive booklet. 


DON’T DECLINE INVITATIONS 
To make public addresses for want of time to prepare them. 
Tell us. We write anything to order. Years of experience. 
Confidential. Address WRITERS’ GUILD, 744 Omaha Na- 
tional Bank Building, Omaha, Neb. 











COMMISSARY ACCOUNTING 
Most commissaries have adopted Allison Coupon Books as a 
substitute for cash in dealing with customers. If you have 
not, send for catalog, prices and full particulars, 
ALLISON COUPON CO., Indianupolis, Ind, 





YOU READ THESE ADS. 

If you will advertise, others will read yours. No matter 
what you want or have for sale, an advertisement inserted in 
the Wanted and For Sale Department would be very beneficial 
to you. There is no better time than the present to advertise, 
Send in your advertisement to the 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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WANTED—AT ONCE 
For a South Florida Wholesale and Retail Lumber Manu- 
facturing Business, good competent Hustler, to take charge 
of our Town Sales and collections. Preference given to a 
man who can invest 5 to 10,000. This is an opportunity 
for the right man to, make good. 
Apply P. O. BOX 328, Lakeland, Fla. 


WANTED-—EXPERIENCED STENOGRAPHER. 
Young man by large wholesale and retail Chicago Luimber 
Yard. State experience in lumber line. Furnish references. 
Answer in long hand, “‘T. 23,”’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—YOUNG MAN AS PLAN ESTIMATOR 
Must be sober, industrious and capable. State salary ex- 
pected and give references. 

dress “T, 25,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—MANAGER RETAIL LUMBER YARD 
With five to ten thousand dollars to invest. Near Chicago. 
Good prospects. 

Address 











“LL. 7,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—MANAGER OF WHOLESALE LUMBER 
Office in Seattle. Thorough acquaintance in Northwest and 
Middle West. 

Address 





“TL, 8,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-IMMEDIATELY HIGH GRADE 
Experienced general manager and superintendent for oak 
flooring and sawmill plant in very desirable part of South, 
preferably one able to become interested financially. 
Address “F, 118,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
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WANTED—LOGGING SUPERINTENDENT 
For hardwood plant in the South. No whisky heads, gam- 
blers or cigarette fiends wanted. Must understand construc- 
tion of logging spurs, skidder work and teams. 

Address “S. 17,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


COMPETENT MAN WANTED 
To act as yard foreman in a lumber and coal yard. German 
preferred. Must be honest, sober and industrious. State, in 
own handwriting, experience and references. 
Address “S. 20,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








MIDDLE WEST SASH AND DOOR HOUSE 
Wants young man with general all-around experience for 
office and road work. 

Address “S. 22,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

WANTED—GOOD LIVE MANAGER 
To manage retail lumber yard in Nebraska, 
Address “S. 3,” care AMERICAN LUMCERMAN, 








WANTED—SHIPPING & DELIVERY CLERK 
Familiar with sash, door and house trim business. Must 
be able to have deliveries and shipments made quickly and 
accurately. To have charge of the department but not 
strictly an office job. Man must be willing to get out and 
hustle the loading of teams or trucks or do anything that 
will hurry the work. Apply, stating age, experience, salary 
expected and give reference. 

dress “P, 2,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


SUPERINTENDENT WANTED 

With executive ability to handle operations of manufac- 
turing plant of special millwork, sash, doors and furniture; 
employing one hundred men in new equipped plant, with 
experience in modern methods of manufacture; located in 
southern city. In reply give full information as to experi- 
ence, reference and salary wanted. All replies treated 
strictly confidential. 

ddress “R,. 32,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


SUPERINTENDENT BOX FACTORY 
Making shooks, nailed, lock corner and other kinds Wood 
Boxes. City shop. Give age, salary, experience. 

Address “R, 41,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


OFFICE ASSISTANT WANTED. 

Bright, quick, energetic young man for St. Louis Whole- 
sale Hardwood office. Must be capable on Typewriter and 
accurate with figures. Good opportunity for right party. 

Address “T, 20,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


PENNSYLVANIA WHOLESALER WISHES 
To employ bright young man as office assistant. Prefer 
one with some experience in bookkeeping and handling corre- 
spondence. Opportunity for advance to road position for a 
hustler. 
Address 


WANTED—A BRIGHT YOUNG MAN 
That has had. some experience in retail lumber business able 
to do Btenographic work, as a bookkeeper for Yard in Cen- 
tral Wisconsin. Will pay good salary to the right man with 


prospects for advancement. 
J. M. ANDERSON, 














“T, 22,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





Address 
care Brittingham & Hixon Lbr. Co., Madison, Wisconsin. 


WANTED—CAPABLE MANAGER FOR 
Old established retail lumber yard in large Ohio city. Five 
to ten thousand investment required to enlarge lumber stock, 
to better supply present large demand. Fine chance for active 
mnan to get real busy. 
Address SB 





care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—FIRST CLASS MILL FOREMAN 
For planing mill doing high grade work, no, estimating or 
billing, but one who can get results from his men. 

Address “T. 3,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 


WANTED-—CAPABLE, EXPERIENCED 
Hardwood lumber inspector and grader. Steady position. 
Factory work. Give full particulars and references in first 
letter. Address “T. 4,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—COMPETENT TRAVELING 
Lumber buyer and inspector, who has another connection, to 
buy Walnut Lumber for us on the side. 

Address “T, 5,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 











WANTED-—A BILLSTUFF ED@ERMAN. 
MILLBORO LUMBER CO., INC., Hotchkiss, Va. 





WANTED-—SALESMAN. 
Commission for Redwood Siding, Lumber and Factory Mill- 
work direct mill shipment. Some territories east of Missis- 
sippi River and ani 


Address . 24,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





A LARGE MILWAUKEE SASH AND DOOR 
Concern desires to engage the services of an A #1 sash and 
door salesman for upper Wisconsin and upper Michigan terri- 
tory. Must be experienced, able to take off plans, figure same, 
and thoroly reliable in every way. 

Address “R. 10,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





FREADRICH BELTING CO., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Manufacturer High Grade Leather Belting, Oil-proof and W. 
P.; Waterproof; Reguiar Oak Tanned, Rawhide and Rebuilt 
Leather Belting, Belt Cements, Preservatives, Dressings, Lac- 
ings. Commission salesmen wanted. Exclusive territory 
assigned. Exporter. Mention AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—A SALESMAN 
For Illinois territory. One who is capable of drawing off mill 
work from blue prints and pricing same. 
Address 1,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








WANTED-—SALESMAN BY RELIABLE 
Wholesaler, preferably one acquainted with Indiana, Illinois 
and Ohio territory. State references and salary wanted. 

Address “YELLOW PINE,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY 
Shows the cost of any number of feet of lumber between 2 
and 29,000 feet at any price from $6 to $75 a thousand; 
also of lath and shingles from 85c to $6 a thousand. In 
leather, $5; cloth, $4.50, postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, 








WANTED—SASH AND DOOR SALESMEN. 
Three experienced, first-class SALESMEN (not traveling 

men) by high class manufacturing and jobbing house to cover 
Missouri, Illinois, Indiana and southern territory. Want 
hustlers and men capable of figuring on odd work of all 
kinds. State age, reference and salary wanted in first letter. 
All re = strictly confidential. 

Address . 


A HIGH CLASS WHOLESALE CONCERN 
Handling Yellow Pine, Cypress and miscellaneous Hard- 
woods, will have a position open about January 1st for a 
high class salesman. Prefer an experienced man who is 
able to take $3,000.00 to $5,000.00 stock in Company. Per- 
manent and promising position for the right man. 

Address “P, 6,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


2,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








WANTED-—BY ONE OF THE LARGEST 
Wholesale Cypress firms, with established trade in the terri- 
tory, a salesman to cover Michigan. northern Ohio, includ- 
ing Cleveland. A good position for the right man. Must be 
thoroughly acquainted with factory trade in the territory. 
Give full particulars in first letter addressing ; 

“R. 40,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





HUSTLING COMMISSION MEN 
Can get a good yellow pine mill connection by writing us. 
State experience and territory traveled. 
Address “A, 100,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


one 
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WANTED—TWO HIGH CLASS MACHINISTS 
And one filer for new modern oak flooring plant. 
Address “S. 18,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





ARE YOU LOOKING FOR EMPLOYMENT? 
A small advertisement in the employment columns will 
make your wants known and help you get a situation. 


No difference what kind of a job you want—advertise in 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, as the paper is read by the peo- 
ple you want to reach. 


Place your ad in the WANTED AND FOR SALE DE- 
PARTMENT. 


QUICK RETURNS. 
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RETAIL YARD MANAGER WANTS POSITION. 
If you want a man that can get his share of the business at 
a profit, and attend to collections properly, it will pay you to 
look me up. Prefer yard in good country town in southwest- 
ern territory. Now employed. Desire change about Feb. 1. 

ddress “T. 9,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED-—LATH MILL BY CONTRACT 
To operate by thousand. Can furnish No. 1 reference. 
Address “T. 28,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





HIGH CLASS SALESMAN 
Wishes to form connection with some large Pacific coast 
manufacturer to sell railroad material and other large users 
in Chicago or other eastern territory now employed, but free 
to contract Jan. 1. For quick personal interview wire me. 
“T, 10,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


ESTIMATOR—SALESMAN. 
Experienced in the manufacture all grades trims and mill- 
work wants to represent western concern in eastern territory. 
Address “T. 12,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—POSITION AS YARD MANAGER. 
At liberty Dec. 31. Experienced. Best of references. Excel- 
lent mixer. 

Address 


EFFICIENT AND ACTIVE YARD MANAGER 
Twenty-nine, desires change to position as manager or as- 
sistant manager, with better opportunities and location. 
Habits, record and references O. K. 

Address “T, 15,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—RESPONSIBLE GENERAL OFFICE 
Position, capable of taking full charge of stock sheets for 
large company, or management of good yard. Ten years’ 
experience, married, American. 

Address “T, 24,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAY, 








“T. 14,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 











BAND FILER WANTS POSITION. 
Sober and reliable. Have had four years’ experience in 
hardwood and softwood. Can furnish good reference. A 
trial is all I ask. 
Address “W. H. L.,’’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—MILL BY CONTRACT 
That will cut 15,000 or 20,000 or more per day. Would ac- 
cept position as mill foreman or filer. 
Address “R, 3,”’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


BUYER AND INSPECTOR 
Would like to communicate with reputable concern desiring 
the services of a man with ten years’ experience and is ex- 
tensively acquainted among the hardwood manufacturers 
throughout the south. 
Address “P, 36,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—A POSITION AS STORE MANAGER ' 
With Company doing extensive Mercantile Business. Ten 
years’ experience in managing Commissaries, and general 
stores. o my book work, and handle pay Roll where I 
have charge of the store at present. 

Address “R, 46,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—MILL BY CONTRACT 
To operate by thousand from log to car. Can furnish best 
of reference. 
Address 














“T, 29,” care AMERICAN LUMDERMAN, 
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ATTENTION LUMBER MANUFACTURERS! 

Experienced lumberman, over twenty-five years in the selj- 
ing and collection end of the lumber business, would like to 
represent manufacturers of established grades of spruce 
hemlock, short and long leaf yellow pine, and hardwoods on 
a commission basis. For the past nine years have been gell. 
ing the lumber trade in New York, New Jersey, Long | sland, 


and the Metropolitan district. 
Penna., Wis., and Southern stock. 
Address “Pp, 9,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 
Married man, 30 years old. Twelve years’ continuous service 
with present employer in retail lumber and millwork game, 
Desires to put his time and experience against your money 
in a retail yard. Prefer north central States, or might con- 
sider a position with a future. 
ddress “S. 34,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


Have handled principally 








WANTED—POSITION AS BAND SAWYER 
Right or left. Satisfaction guaranteed. Address 
J. A. WHETSELL, Madisonville, Tenn. 


LADY BOOKKEEPER WANTS POSITION 
At once. Ten years’ practical experience. Retail yard, 
Address “T, 1,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








SASH & DOOR SALESMAN 
With wide acquaintance in New England, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland and Virginia, 
desires connection with a concern of good standing. Can 
furnish unquestionable references. 
ddress “T, 16,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN, 





SUPERINTENDENT OF PLANT 
Can furnish best of reference from some of largest saw mills 
in South. , 
Address 


HARDWOOD LUMBER INSPECTOR & BUYER 
Familiar with grading and current prices all southern hard- 
woods, located in aro Tenn. Open for position Jan’y 
first. Address “M. C. F.,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


UP TO MINUTE FILER WANTS POSITION. 
Competent on band, gang and all round saws. 
ddress “T, 19,’ care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


BY HIGHLY TRAINED AND. PRACTICAL 
Accountant and Lumberman position as Auditor for good 
line yard company or mill operation. Desire permanent con- 
nection with some growing company of Middle or Western 
States. Might invest a little capital. 

ddress “S. 42,” care AMERICAN LLUMBERMAN. 


LUMBER BUYER DESIRES TO MAKE 
Connections with a large Corporation or retail line yard con- 
cern, or will consider proposition with a manufacturer as to 
distribution of material. Nine years’ experience. Now em- 
ployed. Best of references. 

Address “S. 37,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


OFFICE MANAGER — ACCOUNTANT — AUDITOR 
Thoro- knowledge lumber manufacturing and yor 
Familiar with export business. Good correspondent. English, 
Spanish, German. Excellent business education and experi- 
ence. Certified public accountant. Legal and _ technical 
education. Desires connection with large company. 

ddress “T), 82,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


HIGH CLASS SALESMAN 
Thoroughly reliable, with established_trade, seeks position 
as Ohio salesman for good Yellow Pine manufacturer or 
strong wholesaler. Not a cheap man, but one you can de- 
pend upon. 
ddress “S, 41,”> care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS SALESMAN OR ; 
In retail yard. Young man. College education. Two years 
practical mill and sales experience in northern lumber. 
Now employed. References furnished. 

Address “S. 43,’’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—TO REPRESENT 
A real yellow pine lumber manufacturer in Illinois and Indi- 
ana on basis that will be permanent. Can furnish Al refer- 
ences ability, character and experience. 
ddress “S. 44,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION AS SAW MILL FOREMAN 
Or engineer. Fully competent to fill either position. Best 
references, and can come on short notice. What have you to 
offer. Address “SAWMILL,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN 
From stump to market desires to make a change, best refer- 


ences, at once. 
ddress “S. 19,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


AN EXPERIENCED ASSISTANT 
Manager and office man with a firm doing a big business in 
central Kansas city desires position as auditor or manager 
with a reliable line yard concern by Jan.1,1917. Can furnish 
Al references, own bond (if necessary) and proofs of ability 
to make good. Answer quick. - 
Address “S. 28,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


THOROUGHLY COMPETENT LUMBERMAN 
Having been in other work past two years desires to connect 
with a good concern soon after Jan. 1. Experienced sales- 
man, draftsman, estimator. Consider traveling or manager 
of mill. G. B. FOUTS, Zanesville, Ohio. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS YARD MANAGER 


Prefer Iowa or Illinois; qualified. ‘ 
ddress “5. 48,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


AN A-!| LATH MILL MAN 
Wants to manufacture lath by the M. in a large mill. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. West preferred. ; 
Address “EFFICIENCY,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAS. 


WANTED—JANUARY IST 
Office position, one year yard, seven years office and road 
experience. Age 27. Single. Desirable references. u 
Address “S, 31,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMA*. 
FAST RIGHT OR LEFT HAND BAND SAWYER 
Wants position in pine mill Jan. 1. Eight years with one 


“T, 27,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





















































company. Good references. Prefer Florida, Louisians or 
east Texas. F 
Address “S, 33," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





HAVE YOU ANY HORSES OR MULES 
To sell? A small advertisement in this department will find 
you buyers, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, 





BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. . 
J. FITZPATRICK, 1624 Second St., Alexandria, 44 
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